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Conkwell Grange, Wiltshire: View in Garden. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawser, A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


MEETINGS 


Saturday, January 11. 
irchitectural Association. Mr. Howard Robertson on 
tecture in Daily Life.” 3 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Works at Lambeth Bridge. 


Monpay, January 13. 


* Archi 


Visit to the Reconstruction 


Architectural Association. Professor R. E. Stradling on “ The 
Work of the Building Research Station.”” 7 p.m. 
Tuespay, January 14. 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. Mr. H. M. 
Dockrell on ‘‘ The Decorators’ Trip of 1927." 8 p.m. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers (Scottish Centre), Messrs. 


S. E. Monkhouse and L. C. Grant on 
Electrically by means of Thermal Storage.”’ 
Hotel, Edinburgh. 7 p.m. 


“ The Heating of Buildings 
North British Station 


Wepnespay, January 15. 
L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. Sir Banister Fletcher, 
P.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Roman Architecture.”’ 6 p.m. 
Royal Society of Arts. Mr. J. Burton on “‘ Quality in Pottery.” 
8 p.m. 


a 


Tuurspay, January 16. 


Institute of Arbitrators. Mr. W. E. Watson on “‘ Essentials of 


Contract.” 4 p.m. 


West Surrey Building Trades ym el Association, LA.-Co! 


S. H. Page on “ Sanitation.’’ At the Borough Hall, North-street, 
Guildford. 6.3% p.m. 

Victoria and Albert Museum Mr. B. Rackham on “ Italian 
Majolica.”’ 5.30 p.m. 


Fripay, January 17 


London Society. Mr. F. W. Parker on “ London’s Parks and 


Open Spaces.”’ 5 p.m 


Architecture Club. Discussion on “ The Charing Cross Bridge 
Scheme.’’ 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Informal Meeting. 7 p.m 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. Meeting of 


South Midland District. At Watford. 11 15 a.m. 
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House, Number 70, Grosvenor Street, W.: Drawing Room. 


Mr. Oviver Hirt, F.R.1.B.A., Architect 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 


E have still to record another year added to the 
long list of post-war years <hat dat» the period of 
our industrial depression. There is no general 
trade improvement that even the most optimistic 

Party follower can honestly claim, nor is there any ground 
for believing that a real unlerstanding of the problem is at 
hand. There is a ray of hope, however, and we state it with 
the greatest respect to Party politicians. There is the hope 
thet something vital in economics has been discovered when 
it is realised that unemployment or bad. trade —whatever 
we care to call it—is not a simple condition that can 
be cured by any political nostrum. So long as this 
belief existed there was the obvious danger that the 
disease would continue until all Parties was given 
the opportunity in turn to taste failure. It is a negative 
form of remedy, we admit, but there is hope when 
we search for an economic reason rather than hope, 
like Micawber, for something to turn up. This, we repeat, 
is written with no disrespect, believing as we do that the 
causes of unemployment being fundamental there can be 
no artificial remedy. We have no great hopes for our 
gigantic schemes of employment, in the sense that they are 
a cure for bad trade, but on the whole, perhaps it is better 
we should have public works carried out at an economic loss 
than our unemployed should lose completely the habit of 
work by being kept in idleness. The reservation we have 
in mind is that the provision of public work should not 
obscure the implication of unemployment or vitiate the true 
remedy when we discover it. It is perhaps the most com- 
forting view to hold that each year brings us nearer 
to the time when we shall have given opportunity to 
test every theory before facing the ordeal by costs of 
production. 


We fully admit that any comments upon industrial con- 
ditions may seem to be quite unnecessary, so detached or 
immune is the building industry from the immediate effect 
of general trade depression. A shortage of houses and the 
immediate needs of commerce have maintained at least a 
certain, if limited, market, and a somewhat high level of 
costs for the building industry. Nevertheless, it is a 
narrow view that regards this position as wholly satis- 
factory. Industrial depressions affect the earning and 
spending capacity of the whole nation, and though we 
think and write of certain things as necessities, we are 
in the unfortunate position of regarding them as nothing 
but necessities. There is little room in such a life for 
the finer things that ennoble life and make the world more 
beautiful—in short, there is not enough room for the art of 
building. If anyone feels inclined to doubt this conclusion 
he has only to think of the position which this material 
problem of ways and means has assumed in recent years. 
It has become the main problem of the State and the main 
topic in our daily reading matter. Many, no doubt, will 
question the operations of cause and effect as we see it, but 
few will question the moral effect of a national mind almost 
wholly absorbed in material things. The immediate effects 
we consider we see every day: the other, which is a habit 
of thinking, must have its penalty in the years which are to 
come. To the building trade the situation may appear to 
be quite different. It has taken full advantage of the 
abnormal conditions, but does it recognise that reper- 
cussions are possible ? 


We see the immediate effects of our straightened circum- 
stances and dear commodities in the search for cheapness 


that has produced the crop of mean and ugly houses. 
Local materials tend to become luxuries, and we are some- 
times tempted to think that our conception of beauty must 
have altered with our circumstances. Fortunately the 
answer to this is supplied by the increasing storm of com- 
plaint against the spoliation of the countryside from building 
operations. Rigid economy, in our opinion, is at the root 
of the whole problem despite the facile generalisation that 
“economy and seemliness are inseparable if they are 
cemented by brains.” There are many architects who can 
prove from painful experience that there are limits to the 
exploitation of cheapness in building, just as there are 
limits to the minimum size of a house regardless of the high 
costs of building. No one can accuse this generation of 
building houses that are bigger than necessary, and small 
as they are, heavy sacrifices have often to be made in quality. 
Our ideas upon ugliness in building have reached no further 
than the plea for protecting areas of the country intact. 
[t is a negative remedy for which we should be thankful, 
but it is hard to believe that ugliness in building is inevitable. 
Although we hope that in the future some form of pro- 
tection from ugly buildings will be devised, we realise the 
consequences of an embargo at a time when ugliness, in 
many cases, is the excuse for economy. As an excuse it 
is at least easier understood than the ugliness that pro-- 
ceeds from vulgar display. 


It may be argued that the structure of society has altered 
and consequently affected our conception of the home. To 
this it could be replied that many things have contributed 
towards our making a virtue of necessity and regarding the 
art of building as one that offers little attraction to-day. 
It is our hope that legislators may come to see that the 
desire to build a home should be encouraged, not by granting 
sums of money—a process that is doubtful in its results— 
but by directly relieving the burdens of ownership. There 
is ample scope here for a number of reforms. 


The past year was noticeable for numerous discussions in 
the Press upon the ugliness of the proposed schemes for the 
electrification of the country, and upon the #sthetic qualities 
characteristic of good sculpture. In the appearance of the 
utilitarian things that contribute to our well-being, and in 
the appearance of the things that are more definitely 
esthetic than useful, we were treated to opinions diametri- 
cally opposed. The outlook is not particularly comforting. 
We seem to have reached the stage when it is assumed that 
we must hide certain things merely because we cannot 
conceive them to be beautiful. Posterity may consider we 
have hidden the wrong things. 


We note in some of the arts a growing tendency to make 
their understanding more difficult. Literature, painting, 
scuplture, and music seem to be attempting to express 
something that appears to us to be the result of self-imposed 
difficulties. Architecture and furniture, on the other hand, 
are showing signs of a revival of the cult of simplicity, 
based not upon our conception of the simple and un- 
affected, but upon the deliberate evolution of the simple 
from abstract reasoning, These movements—relatively 
small at the moment—may be merely echoes of the past, 
or they may be indicative of the insistent modern demand 
for something different, for a change to mark the spirit 
of the time. To the unsympathetic, the arguments are 
stimulating even when most perverse, 
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NOTES 
TuHovcns the New Year opens 
not without its anxieties for 
architecture in the Govern- 
ment plans which would 
sacrifice architectural free- 
dom to the control of bureaucracy ; and 
not without anxiety, also, for craftsman- 
ship from the danger of the freedom of 
the craftsman’s work being sacrificed more 
and more to the office drawing and the 
conventional requirements of commercial! 
ornament, there is some reason for en- 
couragement. The theory that we must 
accept our time, which only allows of the 
second best, as though in Shakespeare < 


1930. 


phrase, we were “ villains of necessity,’ 
should not lead us to forget that men 
who have achieved much have never 
accepted their age, and that their cease 
leas endeavour has been to ennoble it 
Keeping in with the customs has more 
of cunning than of courage in it and to 
wail for the leadership of others 
renounce our own leadership. But we 


im to 


are realising more to-day that it is not 
what others do, but what we do ourselves 
that matters: that it is our thought and 
action as individuals, wisely or not 
directed, on which the future depends 
When we accept this ultimate obligation 
of citizenship we shall not wait on others 
but understand, whether it be archite 
ture or craftsmanship, it is for both 
architect and craftsmen to preserve thei 
own kingdom 


None the less eas h New Year 
as It Opens seems an easing of 
the load, and even though 
it must be taken up again it 
will wear a new aspect from 
the renewed vigour with which we regard 
it. It was said by Sancho Panza, * there 
is a remedy for everything but death,” 
and we ought not to take our anxieties 
too sadly When one door shuts another 
opens, and we should keep our eyes on the 
new horizons. If it is the loss of markets 
and financial stress on one side, there is 
new creative development on the other. 
For it is what man creates himself 
which is more than markets or territories, 


The New 
Year. 
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if unbowed by danger he finds within 
himself good fortune. A pseudo-science 
is making much of cause and effect, to 
assume dire conclusions, yet who knows 
but that the effects which we assume to 
relate so easily are the result of causes 
whose origins are as remote as the most 
distant star. Not by such parlour com- 
putations are cause and effect interpreted, 
except to feed our pessimism ; but 
through beliefs that enlarge the concep- 
tions of human life. And seeing life as a 
whole we shall not despair of it because it 
embraces the unknown, but find amidst 
all our uncertainties : 


“ The World's unwithered countenance 


Is bright as at Creation’s day.” 


THe inherent conservatism 
On of the English nature directs 
Looking us by use and wont to look- 
Backwards.ing behind us for precedent 
and authority, and this has 
its value, but unfortunately it is too 
often accompanied by a distrust of ideas, 
and we have a poor habit in thinking. It 
is therefore particularly difficult to find 
support for new projections of thought 
and action. Yet the pressure of our 
affairs should guide us to the necessity of 
not taking things at second hand but for 
some bold and independent thinking. 
What has been will no longer support us 
now, and new orientations of thought are 
vital to the of the nation. 
To support what is established may be- 
come less important than to establish 
what is worth supporting, and this can 
only be done as we think more for our- 
There is also less « omplaint when 
we find ourselves equal to our occasions. 
So with the Charing Cross scheme: if 
we could be inspired beyond the utilitarian 
mediocre outlook with which it has been 
conceived, into a bold enterprise for the 
further beautifying of London magnifi- 
cently conceived, what a great step 
forward would have been taken. But 
our poor habit of thinking and distrust 
of ideas must be abandoned. and a finer 
statesmanship and artistry must prevail 
over the counting house if this is to take 
place. 
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Detail over Windows, The Holker Law Library, Gray's Inn. 
Modelled by Ma. ( la de 








Doman 


Sm Eowt Cooper, Architect 
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from a 


Peterborough Town Hall: 
Lighted Model. 


Me. FE. Berry Weseer, A.R.1.B.A., 
Architect. 
¥ » ong > rT Vv \ I 
Official THe | ng letter | \ | 


and Ernest H. Bright which ap 
Private peared in The Times on th 
Architec- $rqd inst. is of interest if for 
wuss. no other reason than that 
if expresses the views of one who was a 
former member of the Office of Works 
‘with an experience of over 40 years 
His observations, however, do little, if 
anything, to meet the criticisms of the 
architectural profession that the increase 
of the work of official architects is not 
likely to advance the art of architecture ; 
that it is not in the best interests of the 
State, while it is distinctly unfair to the 
large body of private practitioners. It 
is not easy to understand why he should 
go to the trouble to teil us that the 
technical staff of H.M. Office of Works 
consists of men who have been specially 
trained as architects. No one in the 
architectural profession is, we believe 
unaware of the fact, but that does not 
make the position more helpful to th: 
private architect; and though it afford 
an assurance that the work done by the 
Office of Works is, as we know it to be 
in fact, of a satisfactory characte! 
generally speaking, it does not afford 
ground for hope that the art can find its 
fullest expression this way. 


The Many other comments could 
Practice be made on Mr. Bright 


of the letter, but his last observa 
Office of ; cally x 

, ion 18 specially deserving © 
Works. y deserving 


note, He says: “I woulk 
observe that it has ever been the practi 
of the Department to invite designs fro 
unofficial architects in the case of th: 
erection of buildings of unusual import 
tance, either owing to their special objec: 
or prominent position.’ The writer, pre 
sumably, is unaware of the long list pr: 
pared by Sir Brumwell Thomas an 
published in The Times last June. « 
important public buildings which wer 
to be commenced or carried out by tl 
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Office of Works during the past year, 
and he overlooks the case of the Calton 
Jail site in Edinburgh and the determina- 
tion of the First Commissioner of Works 
that the new buildings to be erected there 
shall be designed by the Office of Works. 
The buildings to be erected are certainly 
important, and anyone who knows Edin- 
burgh must admit that the site is im- 
portant. The fact is, that whatever the 
position in the past may have been, the 
intention now appears to be to entrust 
to the Office of Works really important 
work which ought to be thrown open to 
competition. 


Ir would be possible to think 
The that as we have always with 
Italian us at the National Gallery 
Exhibition. magnificent examples of the 
art of Italy, the enthusiasm 
for the Academy exhibition was only an 
instance of that popular appreciation that 
also fills the National Gallery from day 
today. This can hardly be said to be the 
case, for the latter is but a languid 
interest by the side of this very fashion- 
able affair at the Academy. We shall all 
wish to see so magnificent a collection, 
and its bearing on present day art 
should not be unimportant, however far 
away from us are many of its interpreta- 
tions; for to take only subject matter, 
we have enclosed much further horizons. 
These Italian pictures reaffirm for us the 
nearness of art to nature and reality, seen 
through the artists’ vision, creatively 
expressed against the abstractions and 
theories, the mannerisms and deformities 
from which we suffer, and which tend to 
replace the simpler love of truth and 
beauty. We recognise in them the funda- 
mental value of the art of painting, and 
with what magnificence the vehicle as a 
means of expression can be used. Only 
on such a basis of thoroughness and devo- 
tion can the art of to-day become as 
significant for us as is this Italian art 
of its own country and time. 


uaae WHEN we remember that 
Phe R.I.B.A. the results of the various 
Students . 
Competi- ®2nual competitions of 
tions. students for the prizes 


offered by or through the 
Royal Institute of British Architects may 
have a definite result on the future out- 
look of students, we can see how im- 
portant it is that the conduct and com- 
pletion of these competitions should be 
carefully considered. One cannot help 
feeling that the real architectural quality 
of a design should be of first account 
and that comparatively trivial mistakes 
should not count against this. We 
should certainly hope that one result of 
the Tite competition this year would be 
to afford encouragement to certain of the 
students. For whatever may be said of 
the value of these competitions none can 
deny that the discriminative appreciation 
they evoke counts as something for the 
direction of the energy of students. 
Though some of the competitions this 
vear have had a numerous response, such 
as the Soane and the Tite. we are surprised 
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that such a tempting prize as the 
Bossom could not be awarded, and at the 
lack of response for the Owen Jones, 
which should be one of the most tempt- 
ing competitions. 


Newcastle House, Lewes. 
Newcastle should, of course, have 
House, merited more appreciation 
Lewes. 


from the citizens of Lewes, 
but practical considerations 
and the approval of a well-known architect 
prevailed for its destruction. Outsiders 
may well wonder why townsfolk ruth- 
lessly destroy these interesting evidences 
of the past and may also wonder why a 
careful reproduction of a pleasing but 
certainly not a very distinguished piece 
of architecture provides any atonement 
for doing away with a pleasant old-world 
building of a kind that has helped to 
create the charm of old English towns. 
We very much doubt if all the facts about 
the old building, including the interesting 
internal work, were fully disclosed when 
its destruction was first mooted. It is 
perhaps of little moment now to raise the 
matter again; but one could wish the 
towns and cities of our country could be 
saved from such destruction of pleasant 
evidences of past work as has happened 
at Lewes 


A CORRESPONDENT writes : 


ony “Much has been written 
Build- recently regarding the * van- 
ings. dalistic’ reconstruction of 


Newcastle House at Lewes 
by the East Sussex County Council, and 
Sir Reginald Blomfield and Mr. Morley 
Horder have fought a verbal duel on the 
subject. Surely a good word may now 
be said for the quiet but valuable work 
that is now being carried out by many 
municipalities in preserving old buildings 
which have come into their possession in 
the last few years. The other day I 
walked round Woolaton Hall, the magni- 
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ficent Elizabethan building that was 
purchased from Lord Middleton by the 
City of Nottingham. I remember it 
twenty years ago only occupied by the 
family for about three weeks in the year. 
To-day both the house and the grounds 
are visited by thousands of people, and 
the historic building is being most care- 
fully preserved. Fires’ are lit in the 
principal rooms so as to guard the panel- 
ling fromdamp. Municipal enterprise can 
be a benefactor to ancient buildings.” 


Tue threefold attractions of 

The Dr. Unwin'spaperon “Greater 
R.1.B.A. London Regional Planning,” 
Meeting. the presentation to Messrs. 
Easton and Robertson of the 

R.1.B.A. London Architecture Medal for 
1928, and the Deed of Award of Prizes 
and Scholarships drew a very large 
attendance to the Institute premises on 
Monday night. Apart from the paper 
there were several excellent speeches. 
Colonel C. H. Bressey’s suggestion for the 
cure for “ribbon” development was 
received with considerable pleasure, al- 
though it was hardly to be taken seriously. 


Cuter interest centred on Dr. 
The Oppor- (nwin's paper, reported on 
tuniry of gah 

Charing Page 127. On the Charing 
Cross. Cross question, his remarks 
were much to the point. 

“A better example of the need for con- 
sidered planning could hardly be found 
than is furnished by the controversy 
about the Charing Cross Bridge. Every 
detailed aspect of the problem seems to 
have been discussed in isolation, whether 
it be the interest of the railway company, 
the navigation of the river, the connection 
of the approaches, the form of the bridge, 
and even the creation of terminal fea- 
tures! But no master plan for the district 
affected has been forthcoming. Such plan 
alone could bring these and many other 
seemingly conflicting views and interests 





Subiaco, Italy. 


From a Water-Colour Drawing by Sm Epwix Coorer. 
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into some coherent relation and proportion 
to each other. The importance to the 
area affected as the geographical centre 
of this great city cannot easily be exag- 
gerated. The district is one ripe for re- 
development. Only such a plan can 
authoritatively set at rest the serious 
doubt whether the scheme is really the 
first piece of a fine new garment, or 
merely another patch on the seat of an 
old one. Without some master plan for 
the great urban regions, it is impossible 
to view each problem as it arises in true 
perspective, or to see its proper relation 
to the whole.” 
Durine the course of the 
an evening it was announced 
Australian that the R.1.B.A. Tite Prize 
Success. had been won by Mr. Arthur 
Charles Collins, of the Public 
Works Department, Melbourne, Australia. 
The subject for the competition was “ A 
Monastery.” The winning of this prize 
by a young Dominion architect is « direct 
result of the reform recently instituted 
by the R.L.B.A., whereby it has been 
made possible for Dominion architects to 
compete on equal terms with architects 
in Great Britain. Under the old system, 
although the prizes were open to the 
Empire, it was almost impossible owing 
to the limitations of time for architects 
overseas tocompete. Not unnaturally the 
new system involved a certain measure of 
decentralisation. The R.1.B.A. allied 
architectural societies in the various 
localities are made entirely responsible 
for the selection, as a result of preliminary 
competitions held by them, of a certain 
number of candidates to take part in the 
final competition, the programme for 
which is sent out from London. In the 
list of prize winners just published the 
names of two women appear. These 
successes show that women are maintain- 
ing the degree of success they have 
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already achieved in the architectural 
profession. 


Tuat there really are some 
The possible limits to skyscrapers 
Skyscraper seems likely at present, but 
Limit. § one would hardly be bold 
enough to rule out the possi- 
bilities of the future. If the higher we 
go the more money we make the terrors 
of skyscrapers are likely to increase, 
unless a wise and sane control is exercised 
by the authorities. If the grave draw- 
hacks of the lower stories and the build- 
ings by which they are surrounded are 
adjudged to be such a serious menace to 
city amenities as to outweigh the ad- 
vantages of speculative values in high 
building, we may arrive at a limit to the 
skyscraper. Mr. Corbett writes on the 
limits of our sky-scraping in the New 
York Times Magazine in an interesting 
and humorous way. For the present he 
seems to regard 100 stories as about the 
possible limit. That we should be able 
to go up so high with buildings is not an 
engaging possibility to the architects in 
this country. Whilst the great heights to 
which we can raise our buildings help to 
increase the profits of the promoters, they 
present problems of architectural design 
which in the hands of expert designers 
make a certain appeal but can hardly 
appeal to the architectural profession as 
a whole, and in this « ountry we are prob- 
ably profoundly grateful that the night - 
mare of skyscrapers will mostly be found 
in other lands. 


GREAT success has attended 


R.1.B.A. the scheme recently started 
Prizes by the R.I.B.A. for interest- 
Schools. ‘2g boys and girls in public 


and secondary schools in 
architecture. It included the institution 
of two prizes, one of £2 10s. for essays 
on subjects of architectural interest, and 
the other of £210s. for sketches or scale 





Panel in Dome, the Holker Law Library, Gray's Inn. 


Modellee by Mz. C. L. J. Doman. Sm Epwis Coorzr, Architect. 
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drawings. In addition to the institut 

of these prizes, the R.I.B.A. have sent ¢ 
public and secondary schools lists 
books on architecture suitable for scho 
libraries. They have also made arrange- 
ments in conjunction with their allie 
architectural societies whereby public anc 
secondary schools may obtain the services 
of lecturers to give lectures on archi 
tecture. The prize for essays has beer 
won by Miss Dorothy Pilgrim, of Notr: 
Dame High School, Battersea, for her 
essay on “ Southwark Cathedral,” while 
the prize for sketches and scale drawings 
was won by H. I. Gordon, of Hymers 
College, Hull. 


As an instance of the slow 


The progress which is made with 
—" some public building affairs, 
a 


Memorial. we note that detailed work 

ing drawings ready for the 
calling of tenders and erection of the 
Australian National War Memorial at 
Villers-Bretonneux, have been 
in the hands of the Government for over 
six months ago 


2 
rance, 


twelve months. Some 
the plans of Mr. Wm. Lucas, F.R.G.S., 
of Melbourne. approval for 
execution by the President of France 
and the French Government. The 
agreement between the Government and 
Mr. Lucas as architect for the remainder 
of his professional work has now been in 
hand for the past eight months. 


receiv ed the 


Ix a circular which has 

Supply been issued to local and 
of other authorities on the sub- 
Materials. ject of Contracts.” the 
Secretary of the Ministry 


of Health states that “ the Government 
wish to draw attention to the desirabilitv 
of making use to the utmost extent 
practicable of goods and materials of 
home production. This is especially 
important at the present time when the 
Government is exploring every avenue 
and making every effort to assist in the 
reduction of unemployment. .... It 
has been laid down as a condition pre- 
cedent to grants given because of un- 
employment that all materials which are 
required for assisted works shall so far 
as practicable be of United Kingdom 
origin and all manufactured articles 
shall be of United Kingdom manu- 
facture, subject however to such ex- 
ceptions as the (iovernment Department 
or Committee concerned may find to be 
necessary or desirable in any particular 
case having regard to all the circum- 
stances including the comparative prices 
of British and foreign articles. The desir- 
ability of applying the same principles in 
the case of all contracts entered into by 
local authorities, whether or not thev 
are in respect of services which are aided 
by Exchequer grants, has previously 
been brought to the notice of local 
authorities and the Government wish 
me again to urge the importance of this 
policy . . and to request that when 
what is required cannot for one reason 
or another be supplied from home 
sources the possibility of satisfactory 
alternatives of home origin may be 
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explored. Where there is no 
alternative to purchasing material from 
abroad, local authorities should keep in 
mind preference for goods and materials 
of Imperial origm .. . .” 


; A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 
a ‘* In the correspondence now 
me of being published by the Daily 
Architects. Telegraph regarding the pre- 

servation of rural England, 
to which Mr, Stanley Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Mr. Guy 
Dawber, and many others have con- 
tributed, I am glad to see that a word 
has been said regarding the Consultative 
Panels of architects. These were, of 
course; set up by the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England in con- 
sultation with the R.1.B.A., and with the 
sanction of the Ministry of Health. These 
voluntary advisory committees are avail- 
able for local authorities, and others who 
wish to obtain advice, not only regarding 
the repair of old cottages, but for new 
buildings. It is indeed an act of self- 
sacrifice for busy architects to serve on 
these panels, but from what I hear far 
too little advantage is being taken of the 
free and experienced help now made 
available. I hope that Mr. Greenwood, 
when he introduces his long delayed 
housing legislation, after Parliament re- 
assembles at the end of this month, will 
say a word of appreciation for these 
consultative panels which might easily 
be used to convert ugly blotches on the 
landscape into ‘ something harmless and 
even charming.” These are the words 
used by Professor Abercrombie in his 
notable defence of ‘ panels’ in his report 
on East Kent.” 


THE decision communicated 
to the Council for the Pre- 


Decency . 
in Ad- servation of Rural England 
vertising. by the firm of Messrs. J. C. 


Eno, Ltd., that their adver- 
tising department has been directed that 
posters or outdoor signs are not to be 
placed where they would spoil, or tend to 
spoil, the beauty of their surroundings 
is a matter on which both this firm and 
the C.P.R.E. may be congratulated. It 
is yet a further step forward along the 
way to victory over rural disfigurement 
in as far as the Council is concerned. 
As for the firm in question, it is certain 


A Chichester Misericord. 


that this acknowledgment of the principle 
of decency in advertising will bring its 
merited reward. 


THE threatened acquisition 
of Syon Park, at Isleworth, 
for the purpose of establish- 
ing there a sewage disposal 
works, is as distasteful to us 
as, we suppose, it is to all who are ac- 
quainted with the beauties of what is 
without doubt one of the loveliest of the 
Thames reaches. Although the plan is 
only at its earliest stages, too many of 
London’s show places have undergone 
mutilation not to point to the value of 
early protest. We trust that when the 
scheme is brought before the Middlesex 
County Council they will deal gently with 
an open space which is doubly unique, 


Syon 
Park. 












for its great heronry and its natural water 
meadows, which are probably the nearest 
to London existent. 


Room VI and room XXX 
The (the Mond room) of the 
National National Gallery, which have 
Gallery. been temporarily closed dur- 
ing their redecoration, have 
just been reopened to the public. The 
Mond room is occupied as before by the 
Mond Collection; while in Gallery VI 
have been placed the paintings by Gentile 
and Giovanni Bellini and by their con- 
temporaries. The works of the earlier 
Venetian painters and of the schools of 
the Venetian mainland, which were 
formerly in room VI, are arranged with 
other works by the same masters in the 
Duveen Gallery, which was opened 
formally on January 9, and opened to 
the public on January 10. At the 
Italian Exhibition at Burlington House an 
exhibition of Italian works from the 
reference section of the gallery has been 
organised in room XXVIII. 


Wuite the architectural 
“ plums ”’ such as giant office 
blocks, factories, theatres and 
the like may be few and far 
between, there is one class 
of building, the small house, the demand 
for which remains constant. The curre.t 
issue of Architecture will be of considerable 
value to architects for this very reason. 
The issue contains illustrations and plans 
of over twenty-five small to medium- 
sized houses. 


English 
Cottages. 





Overdoor, the Holker Law Library, Gray’s Inn. 


Modelled by Mz. C. L. J. Domay. Sm Epwim Coorsr, Architect. 
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Conkwell Grange, Wiltshire: Principal Entrance. 
Mr. FE. Guy Dawasr, A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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ART AND THE 
WORDSWORTH’'S VIEW 
By W. R. 


At the beginning of a new year and an- 
other decade, perhaps I may be allowed to 
try to consider some of the more serious 
purposes of our art. It has long seemed to 
me that what is much needed in the present 
day is some groundwork of general ideas in 
regard to what we call “‘ Architecture.”’ Is 
it a serious human activity concerned with 
life, or is it something apart, and over and 
above—luxury, westhetacs, genius, taste? To 
try to get some basis of thought and leverage 
of example I propose briefly to examine 
Wordsworth’s theory of art and poetry. 

The general content of his poetry and his 
methods of expression are so well known that 
{ must not presume to discuss them. It is 
not sufficiently recognised, however, that a 
general theory of the arts is implicit in the 
poems, and that principles are expressed 
quite plainly in his other writings which were 
intended to apply to all the arts practised by 
man. 

Official scholastic teaching too much ignores 
the Wordsworthian, or human, view of art, 
taking for granted the validity of a bunch 
of pompous phrases for self-evident truths. 
As examples of such dangerous and mislead- 
ing terms I may give “ fine scale, good pro- 
portion, scholarly style, the grand manner, 
imposing composition, esthetic purpose.” All 
such as these lead to an assumption that 

Architecture ’’—itself another of the mis- 
leading words—is what I may call grandi- 
osity. The thought hardly realised, but 
always there, that architecture is oppressive 
arrogance, rhetorical ostentation and adver- 
tising extravagance—iustead of sincerity, 
community-service, simplicity, humility—must 
be particularly betraying to the minds of 
young students. It works in perfectly also 
with our methods of training by means of 
exciting competitions for grand schemes in the 
air, and vast paper lay-outs. Thus we were 
led on in “‘my time” to suppose that 
grandiose compositions in certain ‘styles ”’ 
were really this mysterious thing ‘‘ Architec 
ture.”’ In our younger visionary days we are 
all likely to associate it with Moloch scale 
and Juggernaut splendours, and some - 
pathetic thought—may even die in this view 
of the beneficent art of building. By way of 
approach to what I want to get said I quote 
a sentence from a recent lecture on Words- 
worth by Mr. Laurence Housman : “‘ His use 
of simple diction, instead of the artificial ver- 
biage previously associated with verse, opened 
the way for a new expression of poetry. 
Wordsworth’s main principle was that what 
was ordinary was more significant than what 
was extraordinary. But he told us of the 
obvious and the ordinary in an incomparably 
new way.”’ Substituting the word building 
for verse, that is just what I want to say. 
\rt and poetry are not concerned with re- 
mote and ostentatious grandeurs, they are 
near everyone of us. Building is just like 
poetry, and, like it, has been hetraved by 
well-sounding words : : 


But by the trade in classic niceties, 
The dangerous craft of culling terms and 
phrase 

From languages that want the living voice 

To carry meaning to the natural heart ; 

To tell us what is passion, what is truth, 

What reason, what simplicity and sense.” 
Prelude VI. 


In all these human things Nature is the 

great exemplar ... ‘‘ for, having scanned— 

‘ Not heedlessly, the laws, and watched the 
forms 


Of Nature, in knowledge I possessed 

A standard, often usefully applied, 

Even unconsciously, to things removed 
From a familiar sympathy. . . .” 

Prelude VI. 
The voice of natural human expression is 
not one scholastic manner or fashionable 
style, but it ranges— 
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“.. . from Homer the great Thunderer 
Down to the low and wren-like warblings 
m 
_ For cottages and spinners at the wheel.”’ 
Nothing necessary or common is beyond 
he understanding and charity of true art. 
‘It is not wholly so to him who looks 
In steadyness, who hath among least 
things 
An under sense of greatness; sees the 
parts 
As parts. ... 
Art and poetry are not truly matters of 
style and look. They should deal 
“Not with the mean and vulgar works of 


man, 
But with high objects and enduring things 
With life and nature... .” 


In the preface to Lyrical Hullads, 1798. 
Wordsworth wrote: “It is the honourable 
characteristic of poetry that its materials 
are to be found in every subject which can 
interest the human mind. . . . Readers ac- 
customed to the gaudiness and inane phrase- 
ology of many modern writers will frequently 
have to struggle with feelings of strangeness 
and awkwardness. ... It is desirable that 
such readers for their own sakes should not 
suffer the solitary word poetry, a word of 
very disputed meaning to stand in the way 
of their gratification, but they should ask 
themselves—is this a natural delineation of 
human passions and human incidents, and if 
the answer be favourable they should con- 
sent to be pleased, in spite of that most 
dreadful enemy of our pleasures, our pre 
established codes of decision.”’ 

Wonderful, is it not? By changing a few 
words it all applies equally to other forms 
of art. 

To fortify my reading of Wordsworth’s 
mind I shall quote from two recent editors 
of his works. In the just published “ Life”’ 
of the poet, Professor McLean Harper, com 
menting on such passages, says: “ They 
distinguish universal art, which interprets 
the deep experiences common to mankind in 
terms commonly understood, from esoteric 
and decadent art, which is limited in its 
source, its medium, and its appeal. Yet so 
corrupted had the task of many readers of 
poetry become, that the fit audience was 
very few. . . . I doubt if it is not still and 
has not always been the case, that sim- 
plicity and realism shock before they please 
those persons who have received the sort of 
education that removes them in knowledge 
from the mass of their fellow men.” 

Our art assumptions, theories of taste, and 
all that, are diseases of a non-producing age; 
art must broaden out to the common or it 
must narrow and wither up. 

“A parallelism in his [Wordsworth’s] 
judgments upon the worlds of nature and 
of art is not without significance; for both 
in his eyes were ultimately referable to the 
same standard of beauty. Art could never 
succeed until it had learnt the lessons which 
nature had to teach. in so far as nature was 
to him as to Sir Thomas Browne, the art 
of God. He was never satisfied by a vague 
admiration founded upon caprice; his pas 
sion for what by instinct he knew to be 
beautiful was strengthened by his eager 
search for the grounds of its appeal to his 
emotions. Here the influence of Coleridge 
upon his thought is apparent; and the sub- 
ject must often have been discussed by the 
two friends in the days of their closest inti- 
macy. The conception of beauty as Multeity 
in Unity, put forward by Coleridge in his 
Essay on the Fine Arta, and of the sense 
of beauty as ‘ subsisting in the simultaneous 
intuition of the relation of parts each to 
each, and of all to the whole,’ form the 
basis of much that is illuminating in Words 
worth’s criticism of landscape."’ (Professor 
Ernest de Selincourt.) 


55 


In his ‘Guide through the District of 
the Lakes,” after explaining the special 
characteristics of the scenery, Wordsworth 
passes to “describe, in 1 terms, in 
what manner it is indeb to the hand of 
man.” He tells first of the modifications, 
arising from enclosure and agriculture, which 
has been wrought on the surface of the land 
and then deals with building. 


“We will now take a view of the same 
agency—acting within narrower bounds for 
the production of the few works of art and 
accommodations of life which in so simple 
a state of society could be . These 
are merely habitations of meer end coverts 
for beasts, roads and bridges and places of 
worship. And to begin with the Corraces. 
The dwelling-houses, and contiguous out 
houses, are, In many instances, of the colour 
of the native rock, out of which they have 
been built; but frequently the Dwelling or 
Fire-house, as it is ordinarily called, has 
been distinguished from the barn or byre 
by rough-cast and whitewash, which as the 
inhabitants are not hasty in renewing it, in 
a few years acquires, 4 the influence of 
weather, a tint at once sober and variegated. 
As these houses have been, from father to 
son, inhabited by persons engaged in the 
same occupations, yet necessarily with 
changes in their circumstances, they have 
received without incongruity additions and 
accommodations adapted to the needs of 
each successive occupant, who being for the 
most part proprietor, was at liberty to fol- 
low his own fancy: so that these humble 
dwellings remind the contemplative specta- 
tor of a production of Nature and _may 
(using a strong expression) rather be said to 
have grown than to have been erected; to 
have risen by an instinct of their own, out 
of the native rock—so little is there in them 
of formality, such is their wildness and 
beauty... . The strong winds induced the 
inhabitants to furnish many of these dwell- 
ings with substantial porches. Nor will the 
singular beauty of the chimnies escape the 
eve of the attentive traveller. . . . These 
dwellings, mostly built of rough unhewn 
stone, are roofed with slates which were 
rudely taken from the quarry before the 
present art of splitting them was under- 
stood, and are, therefore, rough and un- 
even on their surface, so that both the 
coverings and sides of the houses have fur- 
nished places of rest for the seeds of lichens, 
mosses, ferns, and flowers. Hence buildings, 
which in their very form call to mind the 
processes of Nature do, thus clothed in part 
with a table garb, appear to be received 
into the living principle of things, as it acts 
and exists among the woods and fields. . . . 
To the smallness of the several properties is 
owing the great number of bridges over the 
brooks rod torrents, and the rudeness of 
the forms of some and their endless variety. 
_.. 1 must add that many of these struc- 
tures are in themselves models of elegance, 
as if they had been formed upon principles 
of the most thoughtful architecture. It is 
to be regretted that these monuments of the 
skili of our ancestors, and that happy in- 
stinct by which consummate beauty are pro- 
duced, are disappearing fast. (Note: 
written some time ago. The injury done 
since is more than could have a. 
lated upon. This is in the course of things; 
but why shenld the genius that directed the 
ancient architecture of these walls have de- 
serted them ’)’’ 3 

“T have nothing further to notice except 
the Places of Worship, which have mostly a 
little school-house adjcining. The architec 
ture of these churches and chapels, where 
they have not been recently rebuilt or 
modernised, is of a style not less appropriate 
and admirable than that of the dwelling- 
houses and other structures. How sacred the 
spirit by which our forefathers were directed ' 
The religio loci is nowhere violated by these 
unstinted, yet unpretending, works of haman 
hands. . .. A man must be very insensible 
who would not be touched with pleasure at 
the sight of the chapel of Buttermere, so 
strikingly expressing, by its diminutive size; 
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how small must be the congregation there 
assembled, as it were, like one family 


He then considers “the disfigurement 
which this country has undergone . . . that 
has chiefly shown itself in its effect upon 
buildings. 1 mean a werping of the natural 
mind occasioned by a consciousness that the 
country being an object of general admira 
tion, every new house would be looked at 
and commented on, either for approbation or 
censure. Hence all the deformity and un 
graceiuiness that ever pursue the steps of 
constraint or affectatwmn. Persons who in 
Leicestershire or Northamptonshire would 
probably have built a modest dwelling lke 
those of their sensible neighbours have been 
turned out of their course; and, acting a 
part, no wonder if, having had little experi 
ence, they act ill The rule is simple ; 
with respect to grounds—work, where 
can, in the spirit of Nature, with an invisible 
hand of art Planting, and the removal of 
wood, thus, and thus only, be carried 
on with good effect; and the like may tx 
said of building, if Antiquity, who may be 
Styled the co-partner and sister of Nature, 
be not denied the respect to which she is 
entitled."" He protests against “the craving 
for prospect which is immoderate, particu 
larly in new settlers,”’ and the desire “‘ to 
translate into the cold and stormy North 
the elegancies of a villa formed upon a model 
taken from countries with a milder climate ' 

* Puny efforts of elegance appear co. 
temptible, when in such situations they are 
obtruded in rivalry with the sublimities of 
Nature. In an undulating or flat coun- 
try a gentleman's mansion may, with pro 
priety, become a principal feature in the 
landscape. . The principle that ought to 
determine the position, apparent size, and 
architecture of a house, viz., that it should 
be so constructed, and (if large) much of it 
hidden, as to admit of its being gently incor- 
porated into the scenery of Nature—should 
also determine its colour. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds used to say: ‘If you would fix upon 
the best colour for your house, see what is 
the colour of the soil, and let that be your 
choiwe.’ Of course, this precept could not 
have been intended to be taken literally. The 
rule, however, as a general guide, is good : 
The colour of the house ought to have a cast 
or shade of the colour of the soil. The prin 
ciple is that the house must harmonise with 
the surrounding landscape. . That white 
should be a favourite colour for rural] resi 
dences is natural for many reasons. The 
mere aspect of cleanliness and neatness thus 
given produces moral associations so power- 
ful that, in many minds, they take place 
of all others The objections to white 
in large spots or masses in the landscape, 
especially in mountainous country, are in- 
surmountable. Five or six white houses 
scattered over a valley, by their obtrusive- 
ness, dot the surface and divide it into mathe- 
matical figures, disturbing that repose which 
might otherwise be perfect. Upon the 
whole, the safest colour for general use is 
something between a cream and a dust colour, 
commonly called stone colour. It is best that 
the colouring material should be mixed with 
the rough-cast, and not laid on as a wash 
afterwards.”’ 

** Houses or mansions suited to a mountain 
ous region should be not obvious, not obtru 
sive, but retire.; and the reasons for this 
rule, though they have been little adverted 
to, are evident. Mountainous countries, more 
frequently and forcibly than others, remind 
us of the power of the elements, and accord- 
ingly make the idea of exposure very un- 
pleasing The feeling of simplicity 
habitually connected with mountain retire- 
ments, prompt us to tarn from ostentation as 
a thing there eminently unnataral and out of 
place. A mansion, amid such scenes, can 
never have sufficient dignity or interest to 
become graceful in the landscape. And 
the puny efforts of elegance appear con 
temptible when, in such situations, they are 
obtruded in rivalry with the sublimities of 
Nature.” Professor de Selincourt, in his in- 
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troduction to the Guide, points out that: 

Wordswurth himself considered that there 
were three callings for which nature had en 
dowed him with qualifications—those of poet, 
landscape-gardener, and critic of pictures and 
works of art. His own fundamental principle 

that where the traces of man’s presence art 
unavoidable the invisible hand of art should 
everywhere work in the spirit of Nature and 
Antiquity, her sisters and co-partners—is 
fully developed in the Guide.” 

In a series of letters written to Sir George 
snd Lady Beaumont, of Coleorton, Leicester 
shire, about 1905-10, he dealt very fully with 
a general philosophy of the arts, and particu 
jarly with architecture and landscape garden 
ing. Sir George was building largely, and 
had sought Wordsworth’s advice Some of 
these letters were published with the title 
Of Building and Gardening and Laying Out 
of Grounds, 1805 

I do not suppose that any 

house without finding in the progress of i 
obstacles that were unforeseen, and something 
that might have been better planned ; things 
teasing and vexatious when they come, how 
ever the mind may have been made up at the 
outset to a general expectation of the kind. 
With respect to the grounds, you have there 
the advantage of being in good hands, 
namely, those of Nature. Setting out 
from the distinction made by Coleridge which 
you mentioned, that your house will belong 
to the country, and not the country be an 
appendage to your house, you cannot be 
wrong. Indeed, in the present state of 
society, I see nothing interesting either to 
the imagination or the heart, and, of course, 
nothing which true taste can approve, in any 
interference with Nature grounded upon any 
other principle. From numberless 
causes the state of society 1s so much altered 
that nothing of that lofty or imposing in- 
terest, formerly attached to large property in 
land, can now exist, none of the poetic pride 
and pomp, and circumstance; nor anything 
that can be considered as making amends for 
violation done to the holiness of Nature.’’ 

If I were disposed to write a sermon 
upon the subject of taste in natural beauty 

all that I had to say would begin and 
end in the human heart, as under the direc- 
tion of Divine Nature. conferring value on 
the objects of the senses and pointing out 
what is valuable in them 

“No liberal art aims merely at the grati- 
fication of an individual or a class: the 
painter or poet [or architect, may be added 
is degraded in proportion as he does so; the 
true servant of the Arts pays homage to the 
human kind as impersonated in unwarped and 
enlighted minds.”’ 

Again, he says in another edition of the 
Guide: ‘‘ This beautiful country has, in a 
great variety of instances, suffered from the 
spirit of tasteless and capricious innovations 
No one can travel through the more fre- 
quented tracts without finding at almost 
every turn the venerable and pur 
simplicity of nature vitiated by some act oi 
inconsiderate and impertinent art; without 
being offended by an introduction of dis 
cordant objects, disturbing everywhere th: 
peaceful harmony of form and colour”’ 

He concludes with a reference to the 
changes brought about by the age of machine 
industry and the abolition of home crafts. 

“The author has been induced to speak 
thus by a wish to preserve the native beauty 
of this delightful district because still further 
changes must inevitably fofow from the 
change of inhabitants and owners which is 
taking place.” 

All this is very prophetic and instructive ; 
I would like to go all over it again, picking 
out phrases like “ inconsiderate and imper- 
tinent art,’ and pointing out how the criti- 
cism of poetry answers building questions 
Art or Poetry, in ary full and real sense, is 
only to be drawn from deep wells of the 
human spirit; all recipes for obtaining a 
look" of art without its answering to some 
noble spirit in the community only stand in 
the way. y 
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Professor Harper, commevting on th 
correspondence, remarks; *‘ Would that a). 
tuilders, in the century of ostentatious ex 
travagance which has intervened betwee: 
that day and ours, had obeyed this canon o/ 
taste. With Wordsworth the building of a 
house was a sacred rite. He held a sublim« 
theory, based on reverence for nature, o1 
cluse observance of her laws, and on a duc 
regard for man’s plave in the umiverse 
In ‘“‘a wonderful Lefence of Poetry (1815 
he wishes there were a better word than 
* Taste,” originally signifying only a passive 
receiving of impressions, whereas there is 
something active, aggressive and dynamic 1 
that function of the mind when properly 
exerted. ‘Every Author, as far as he is 
great and at the same time orig nal, has had 
the task of creating the taste by which lh» 

t» call forth and com 
Of genius, the only proot! 
is the act of doing well what ts worthy to be 
done, and what was never done before; of 
genius, in the fine he only infallible 


is to be enjoyed . 


municate power 


arts, the 
sign is the widening of the sphere of human 
sensibility, for the delight, honour, and 
benefit of human nature 


Our own attitude to this teac hing of Words 
worth is possibly that ‘‘ it is poetry, 
and, like most things, has no real meaning 
In any case, how can such a scheme of thought 
be applied at the present time—the period of 
the Architecture of Finance and Advertise- 
ment in the great ostentation styles? The 
terrifying buildings of our cities, erected for 
Hollywood films and such like purposes, are 
so different from the rock-built cottages and 
village churches of Wordsworthian thought 
that we may well inquire. Still, if the mind 
and spirit were aroused they would find a 
way of working out to some expression. Why, 
for instance, should we add to the burden of 
Babel by loading our big, bullying buildings 
with dead and repulsive ‘‘ ornaments,’’ when 
we might save the money thus expended for 
reasonable and refreshing human works’ 
There is always some margin for choice, and 
the vaster the erections, the larger the mai 
gins. Even £100, spent in soot-trap dentils 
and ‘“‘eggs and tongues,’ would provide 
twenty little water-colours to be hung in 
a row around the ‘ Directors’ Board Room, 
where they might cheer the -harwoman’s 
heart. 

Again, our buildings are even yet not all 
like the Babylon of Belshazzar’s Feast. 
There are some in between, which might be 
modest and pleasant and human. 

In these matters the mind is behind all, 
and the thing most necessary to us is to get 
some understandable common basis for our 
ambitions. This, I suggest, should be an 
anxious endeavour to improve our ordinary 
building customs, an aim which builders, 
foremen, and even the labourers, would 
understand and help forward. Executant 
artists do not understand ‘‘ style.”’ 


just 


Chester Newgate Scheme 


The proposed provision of a new archway 
in the Chester city walls at the Newgate in 
order to meet modern traffic requirements 
was discussed on December 30 at a meeting 
of the Chester Town Council) A design by 
Mr. Walter Tapper was before the Council, 
together with a recommendation of the Im- 
provement Committee, that the design be not 
adopted. It is understood that objection was 
mainly on the ground of cost, which was esti- 
mated at £7,000. Alderman Green proposed 
that the scheme be referred back to the com- 
mittee to go fully into the question of cost 
and consult the Ministry of Transport and the 
Office of Works as to what grant might be 
expected. Any alteration of the city walls, 
he said, was a national concern. Mr. Tapper 
had vision, and they must have vision. 
Letters were read from the Chester and Dis- 
trict Chamber of Trade and the Chest 


Archwological Society approving Mr. Tapper’s 
scheme, 
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An Italian Monastery: Winning Design. 
By Mr A. C, Cotzis. 
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POETRY IN BUILDING 


By A. EDGAR BERESFORD. 


Iw @ foreword to Mr. Basil Oliver's delight 
fal book, “ The Cottages of England.” Mr. 
Baldwin, our ex-Premier, quotes William 
Morris as having claimed to “ stain wall- 
papers with poetry,” and adds: “No one 
can say that we have stained buildings with 
poetry for the last two or three generations. 
We have stained them with prose, and 
pretty bad prose at that.’ 


Most of us must agree that the very 
great majority of modern building is as 
dull as ditch-water. We pride ourselves on 
the way in which we nowadays cut out al! 
useless fripperies, and design on only the 
most direct and efficient lines. “‘ Fitness 
for purpose” is now the universal slogan, 
and utility and simplicity almost the only 
goal. We are in grave danger of carrying 
this principle too far, and considering :' 
not merely as an ingredient—and a most 
admirable one it is—but as the whole cake. 
There may be surely all the difference in 
the world between restraint and studied 
simplicity on the one hand and the barren 
anaity of utilitarianism on the other; and 
surely it is possible to spare a little thought 
and a little money for something besides 
the bare practicalities of life. Justice, in- 
tegrity, industry are all most admirable 
traits in & man’s character, but unless they 
are blended and sweetened by a sense of 
humour, a touch of romance—even of senti 
ment—-and a human fallibility, the individual 
i8 apt to the terribly prosy and dull. And the 
same applies equally to our buildings. They 
may be as sound as a bell from all con- 
structional standpoints, admirably adapted 
for their purpose in the scheme of things, 
but dull and lifeless in the extreme, unless 
we can contrive to introduce some little 
vital touches of romance, some spark «of 
poetry, some little human note. 


Poetry in buildings is difficult to define 
or segregate. It may be found in many 
different forms and in widely varying types 
of buildings. King’s College Chapei at 
Cambridge, for instance, and some of ou! 
great cathedrals, are frequently referred 
to as “ poems in etone”’; but their art is 
that of the great epic, lofty and magniti- 
cent; the effect of beauty is somewhat over- 
shadowed in our minds by the wonder and 
awe inspired by the marvels of the 
structional conception. But when we speak 
of poetry in buildings, we visualise, rather, 
the beauty of an old thatched cottage in a 
Devonshire combe, half-buried in its luxuri 
ant background; or of a group of mellow 
lichened roofs round a Cotswold street, all 
grey and cool; or of a Sussex hillside village, 
with projecting grey half-timber or mellow 
tilehung gables overshadowing the narrow 
winding lane; of some lonely little church, 
with its shingled spire and oaken screens; 
or, maybe, a cosy little close of almshouses, 
and 


con- 


«imple peaceful. That is the real 
lyrical poetry in building, full of charm 
and intimate interest—something not “ too 


bright and good for human nature's daily 
food.” 


Is it possible nowadays to rediscover th« 
lost secrets ? Let us take away all the 
glamour and romance of age, shut our eyes 
to the mellowing of Nature through the 
years, and we must be convinced that, even 
when they were brand-new, such buildings 
were beautiful, which is the last thing that 


we can say about our modern efforts 
Where, then, is the fault in our work to- 
day? 


First and foremost is the tyranny of th: 
straight-edge and the plumb-bob, the stee! 
rule and the square. Such things were 
once 4 workman's tools, to use or not, as he 
pleased; now they are his master, his in- 
spiration. The inflexible frozen exactitude 
of the mathematician should have no place 
m ¢imple building. Just as humanity is 
imperfect, so imperfection is human. The 
irregular—almost casual—lines and angle< 
of an old house, a little slip in the bonding 


of the bricks, an unequa! camber in a beau’, 
a wavy uneven line of a string-course 0! 
eaves line, all help to make it human an‘ 
beautiful. We are sometimes told that 
copy such imperfections in our new work 
is mere decadent imitation, a manufacture 
of spurious antiques: that the old builder: 
made his lines crooked because he was n 

sufficiently skilful to make them straight 


Is it not possible that he had a bette: 
scale of values than we, and refused to 
waste his time in “ making the crooked 


straight and the rough places plain ” when 
such a procedure would be of no practical 
use? Compare the old and the new way 
of procuring an oak beam to span an open- 
ing. The old builder would select a fellel 
log of suitable size; if it had a good camber, 
so much the better; it would thus com- 
pensate for any deflection, built in the 
right way up; and a few hours’ work with 
the adze made the face and the edge roughly 
square and presentable. Nowadays, for 
some reason, all timber has to be (in the 
merchants’ phrase) 
die-square loge, heediess of any natura! 
curve in the grain, which results either in 
the discarding of all but straight-grained 
timber for weight-~arrying, or, alterna- 
tively, in a lack of strength owing to the 
natural fibres bemg cat through After 
being planed and equared, it is frequently 
faked up by having a false camber cut in 
it, again cutting into the grain-strength, 
and eventually perhaps “ adze-finished,”’ 
which apparently means cutting little scaly 
hollows all over it—an effect only 

parable to the machine-stamped “re 
pouseé ” 


com- 


not the old method sane 
and economical by comparison with that 
of today’ In this, as in many other re- 
spects, to copy the old builders’ procedure 
would seem to be the soundest common- 
sense; but it must be made clear that 
method and not merely the finished 
effect which should be copied, and the degree 
to which finish is carried need not in most 
instances exceed that of the old people, even 
if nowadays we can easily do so. If w 
could only get rid of the eternal obsession 
that there is any virtue at all in straight 
lines and square angles in simple building 
we could hope at once for a new vitality 
and human interest in the appearance of 
our buildings 


penny stores. Is 


is the 


Modern building practice 
purely commercial lines must 
prose. The architect on the hand is 
overshadowed from the beginning of his 
career by the inexorable rigidity of his tee 
square and scale-rule; the building workman 
by the false standards of machine-made 
straightness and perfection. What might be 
the link between the two the architect's 
specification a potential help and inspira 
tion to the workman, has become a carefully 
worded legal document, defining, as strictly 
as it can be made to do, the most and the 
least which shall be performed for the agreed 
amount of money to be paid. And this sum, 
frequently, has been determined not so much 
on the merits of the work which has to be 
(lone as by the keenness of the competition 
between the various contractors who have 
been invited to enter the lists—a most unfair 
situation, but not, unfortunately, a rare one 
What chance is there of achieving the best 
in building? 


organised on 
be essent ially 


one 


if we consider, as a contrast, the wav in 
which an old cottage was frequently built 
we may begin to see how the human and 
living quality of such a building arose. Not 
many years ago there stil] lived in a War 
wickshire village a very old lady who could 
describe how her cottage was built manv 
years previously. She femembered how. when 
she was a tiny child, her father, having lost 
his cottage by fire. prepared to rebuild. Al! 
the neighbours rallied round: one brought 
stone from the adjacent quarry, others carted 








“converted,” sawn into 


copper ash-trays sold by the six- 
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and framed the local oak, others plasters 
the walls and thatched the roof; ti 

materials being principally obtained b; 
barter. No architect drew a plan, no di 

trict surveyor existed to approve or condem: 

no contractor gave a tender or sent in a bil 
oi variations, but the whole work was carrie 
out and finished by this little commonwealt 

vt friendly neighbours. The design evolved 
itself out of their hereditary instincts and 
local traditions of sound bailding, and the 
cottage still stands, a delightful example oi 
simple harmonious country craftsmanship 
frequently painted by artists and carefully 
measured—as an example to be copied—by 
architects. Now the man who built those 
walls did not stop working at a fixed hou: 
oc when he had built the maximum amount 
fixed by his trade union; his only thought 
and object was to raise as quickly as he 
could a strong wall to shelter his unfortunate 
neighbour; he worked with his heart as well 
as with his hands. The man who made the 
doorway found time to carve a little mould- 
ing on the arch—not because it was neces 
sary but just to show that he enjoyed doing 
it. not because he would thereby be entitled 
to charge a few shillings more than if he 
left it plain, but because he felt that it 
would look prettier. That all happened a 
good many years ago now, and such things 
are not heard of in these days ; our existence 
hes become so highly commercialised that 
such « literal example of a helping hand 
sounds to us like a romance. But one can 
quite believe that poetry was achieved 
that old cottage! 


It is of little use, however, to fulminate 
against modern building practice, which is 
here for good or ill, whether we like it o 
not. Nor is it very helpful to curse the 
ever-increasing use of machine-produced 
materials, though that has well-nigh killed 
all the old characteristic traditions of crafts 
manship in building. The machine is 
and will remain and increase as long as the 
vost of building is based on a system of com 
petitive tendering and work is given gener 
ally to the lowest bidder. But there are 
possibilities even with the present system by 
unproving the between architect 
and builder and workman, who must, all 
three, pull together in harmony and friend 
ship if we are to have any prospect of 
achieving this elusive quality of poetry in 
building. Generally, the best we can do is 
to provide congenial soil and environment, 
for it frequently grows, as by accident, as a 
by-product We cannot too often remind 
ourselves that no good or artistic work is 
ever done by a discontented or dissatisfied 
workman ; the doing must be enjoyed by the 
doer. Too often architect and builder re 
gard each other as natural foes, alw uvS sus 
picious and distrustful. Too often the work 
man is regarded by his merely a 


here 


‘ 
reiations 


master as 


is a stupid and unintelligent bungler. Is 


not possible that the lack of initiation o1 
intelligence of which we complain in the 
modern workman is the result of a lack of 


opportunity, and that if he were taken more 
into the confidence of architect and builder 
and his opinion and advice more often sought 
and considered, he would bring to his work 
more interest and consequently do it better’ 
A little give and take on all sides will often 
knit together in a friendly co-partnership al! 
sections concerned in the erection of a build 
ing. and out of the mutual good feeling thus 
engendered, quite as much as from any 
special tricks of design, there well may come 
something at least akin to that lost art. 


Index. 


In this week’s issue. 
~ Competition News’ will be found or 
page 129. Notes on “ I!lustrations ”’ appears 
on pages 130-132, and the account of the pr 
ceedings at the R.I.B.A. oo Monday, togethe: 
with the Deed of Award of Prizes 
Scholarships, is printed on page 127. 
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THE TREND OF 
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1929 


By HOWARD ROBERTSON, F.R.I.B.A., 8.A.D.G 


Tus prosperity of the architectural pro- 
fession depends upon the demands for, and 
the recognition of, the architect's services. 
It is the latter which creates the former. To 
achieve recognition, the architect must first 
deserve it by the quality of his work and the 
efficiency of its execution But thin is not 
enough. He must, in addition, create in the 
public a standard of education which will 
permit of intelligent appreciation; he must 
adopt, to this end, every means available in 
a modern world of intense competition in 
propaganda and its agent, publicity. And, 
in addition, he must watch carefully, in the 
interests of self-preservation, all these social 
and political movements which may endange: 
his livelihood and well-being 

Superficially, in as far as volume and 
quality of architectural work are concerned, 


the past year has been encouraging. Arci 
tects have been busy. The standard of de 
sign is everywhere improving And the 


reward of this improvement has been imme 
diately reflected in the increase of public in 
terest, of which the reliable 
indicator. To day the discovers in 
architecture a theme of news value. Columns 
of space devoted to architectural topics are 
not allotted from pl lanthropi motives, of 
through an amiable willingness to advertis« 
charge, tor the Press 


Press is a 


l’ress 


the profession free of 


1s peculiarly sensitive to attempts at free 
advertise ment lo receiv publicity, tl 
matter must be of interest: and to-day. 
through oanited effort, architecture has 
achieved this state 

Below the surface, however, conditions are 


less satisfactory. And the past year, like th: 
next few years to come, may later be recorded 
as a crucial period for the status of the pro 


feasion The reasons for this are social 
political. There is to-day a certain general 
trend under this combined heading which 
affects us, and which we are not ignoring 


But, at the beginning of the vear, it is well 
to bring it once more to the forefront 


The year 1929 has witnessed the second 
advent of a Socialist Government Politic 
ally, this signifies the triumph of a Party 


But socially, it marks the growth and ex 
pression of a movement, of tendencies which 
emerge with fresh strength from the Was 
cataclysm, itself the product of the social 
conditions of the preceding decade. The ten 
dencies which affect our profession are those 
which manifest themselves in sporadic but 
never-ceasing attempts to group and cen- 
tralise, to suppress individual enterprise in 
favour of mass undertakings, to absorb mass 
undertakings into Government enterprise 
The ultimate end of this evolution is 
nationalisation, which is a system of intensive 
ind close centralisation. The Roman Empire 
was marked by a developed central control, 
and the reaction of medievalism was towards 
individualism. The cycle may, probably will, 
be repeated again. But today we have not 
compl ted th first stage, so the 
reaction is of no momentary concern 

In business we have had hig amalgama 
tions, mergers, huge enterprises like Imperial 
Chemical Industries; then, again, concerns 
such as the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
with Government somewhere at the helm 
To-day we see Government looking towards 
the great combine of tube-omnibus-tram. 
with the idea of smoothing out its individual 
nterests and sometime rivalries into one vast 
simple organisation ‘‘ under public control.” 
Whatever phrase is used to describe such 
action, its essentia] characteristic emerges 
starkly Centralisation, Government control, 
elimination of the individual 

That such movements react on architectur: 
is evident Each business and industry car 
ries with it a section of the building industry. 
on which architects depend A widespread 
series of amalgamations will affect the indi- 
vidual architect At first but little; later, 
perhaps, enormously 


pe ssible 


Already the wedge is entering, eased by 
the soothing anesthetic of Lord London- 
derry’s carefully worded paper read at the 
Architecture Club. Superficially convincing, 
technically guiltless of suppressio vers or 
suggestio falsi, this speech contained, in 
mellifluous phrases, the hint of an ultimate 
death sentence for our profession. It pre 
saged the elimination of the private ar hi 
tects for all large public work, the death of 
public competition, end the slow but sure 
growth of a huge department of official archi 
tecture, which, like big would 
absorb into itself the talent of the private 
practitioner after first putting him out of 
business. Proof of the existence of this 
growth exists, its menace is already felt. 
‘Two major cases are to hand, at the end of 
the year The new Whitehall scheme, in 
which the Office of Works appears to remove 
from Mr. Vincent Harris opportunities which 
the War postponed; and the new building on 
the Calton Gaol site in Edinburgh, which the 
official architectural dé partment will carry 
through in spite of the protests of the 
R.1.B.A. and the Scottish architects and 
societies. 

It is of little use to compla n idly ; the 
official architect is merely one of many symp 


business, 


toms jut the nature of architecture, with 
its combination of art, science and business, 
suggests that even now there may be wid 
spread public support for a strong fight 


wainst the officialdom of tt 
architect’s fresh field of opportunity 
R.I.B.A. is to be 


reaction against the 


conhscation by 
private 
aml the congratulated 


ts increasing menace 


\ lesser danger, but one which will still 
bear watching, 1s man fested in a recent te: 
dency to « xtol the work of the engineer AS 


opposed to that of the architect 


Surprisingly, over the signature of an 


architect A.R.LB.A.. appeared in December 
n article in the Observer rejoicing at the 
decision to employ an engineer as archite« 


s proposed new hotel in Park-lane. The 


m of the writer was to praise, in perfect 
sincerity, any effort to encourage clean struc 
ral architecture as opposed to the tradition 


f fancy dress; and this was appreciated by 


t least one confrére, as a commendatory 
letter from Mz Voysey to the same paper 
showed But how dangerous, how open to 
misinterpretation, was such a public utte: 


ance ! T he 
for the 
is the 


average engineer is no more fitted 
complex business of architecture than 
architect for the specialised 

é Each is dependent on 
the other, and no good can be done by 
ttempted usurpation 

But the situation requires action. There is 
too great a tenden y for the question to be 
usxked : ‘*‘ What does the architect do for his 
money, since he is helped by the engineer, 
the spe ialist, the decorator?”’’ The question 
mplies ignorance, but requires to be publicly 
answered, since it is apt to be quoted by 
who would willingly substitute their 
services for those of architects. The reply 
would entail public explanation of the archi 
tect’s compheated duties, the legal pre 
liminaries to building, the conception of the 
scheme, the working out of it, the selection 
and control of collaborators, the business and 
financial aspect of this most complicated and 
worrying One might as 

What is the use of the manager of a | 
ness, since the employees do the work‘ 
No; let the engineers look to their beams, 
umd not concern themselves with the arc} 
tect’s mote, lest the ‘‘ mechanical fal . 
be once more exposed. 

Architects, to improve their status, have 
to rid themselves of certain incubi. Of these. 
obsolete building regulations are in the fore 
front, and the past vear docs not seem to show 
much progress towards a modern and uniform 
code. But an important private committee 
of inquiry into the state of architecture and 
building practice, with R.I.B.A. representa 


average 


irecr of engineering 


those 


: 1 1 
task Well @SK 


Pallaey 
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tives upon it, is making headway on 
question and more far-reaching quest 
still; and in the meantime, the 48 oe 
Surveyors’ Institution and the Institute 
Builders, have made a combined move towar 
expediting building by the drafting of a n 
and organised form of specification, w hich 
adopted, may reduce both time and labou: 
Characteristic of the past year has be 
the increased interest in town planning, 
immediate problem being the solution t 
traffic congestion and some system for pre 
venting @ recurrence of the subterranea 
disasters which closed a whole section 
Holborn and brought ruin to many. Correla 
tion of public transport services is a first ste 
towards the former, but at the same time 
required the formation of a far-reaching 
policy in city planning. Lt.-Col. J. T. | 
Moore-Brabazon, M.P., has _ foreshadowe 
this in a Press article, and foresees the ult 
mate construction of overhead relief road 
beginning with high-level roads above th 
railway tracks to the London termini, and a 
further development of high-level cross-roads 
to avoid the terrible problem of street inte: 
section; while other authorities have mad 
suggestions on quite opposite lines. In the 
meantime, as a contribution, we have so far 
arrived only at an unpopular solution to the 
problem of Charing Cross bridge, apparently 


almost unrelated to contemplation of th 
London traffic problem as a whole. But the: 
is academic consolation in the fact that 


Angora, the new Turkish capital, is to be 


completely and comprehensively tow! 
planned as a whole urban conception by a 
German specialist, Professor Jansen! Euro 


pean capitals are not to be a model for 
Angora, but Angora for Europe 

That the public is interested in town plan 
ning is shown by the prominence given t 
reports of the papers read by Mr. Thomas 
Adams and Mr. Downer at the R.I.B.A. or 
the planning of New York. Mr 
Lansbury’s popular schemes for London also 
occupy much space; but we do not hear much 
of consultation over these proposals by the 


greater 


Government with the large body of com 
petent ar hitectural opinion W hich is avail 
able in the profession, and which, surely 


should be represented. 

In the field of individual 
achievement there has heen 
during the past 


architectural 
much of interest 


year The standard of de 


sign 1s everywhere improving, in buildings 
large and small, and there are some notab! 
results to record. In the City, the Commet 
cial Union Building* of Sir Aston Webb & 
Son, classic in the flavour of its detail, i 
free and spill 1 in its composition. It is 


a design which combines dignity with light 
ness and vitahtv, and is rare in expressing 
a steel framework 


avoiding the piling up of 


the honest conception of 
It does t)} ~ by 


massive reveals and thicknesses, with their 
false Suggestion of solid masonry. Lloyds 
Bank, the Midland Bank, are dignified 


and characte Stic, 
their designers. but 
fine vet 
tribution 


each n the flavour ot 
to the development of a 
practical modernism make little con 

1 hey emphasise the power ol! 
money first of all, and the emphasis 1s some 
what overwhelming The Underground 
building, by Messrs. Adams, Holden & Peat 
son, is clean and fine, though hampe red b 
a difficult site The sculptur 
which adorns it a subject of cont 
versial interest which draws attention to th 
building, vet lacks real adequacy of setting 
and the elimination of certain sections of 
vould have assisted the ensemble. The rea! 
arriage of architecturs nd sculpture has 
not been celebrated in 1929 

A building of simplicity, consistent, of 
h gh architectonic quality, is the Londo: 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicin 
the work of Messrs. Morley Horder and 
Verner Rees. Its plan is a model of clarity 
organisation, and good proportion. Of 
different order, light, modish, charming 
but essentially an individualistic building 
is Ideal House, in Argyll-place, by Messr 


formation 


forms 


* Iustrated in this issue —Ep 
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Raymond Hood and Gordon Jeeves Its 
black and gold is a fine advertisement; but 
such a buiding, to retain its fascmation, 
must remain more or less umique 


Out of London are two fine works, Kelham 
Chapel, by Mr. Charles Thompson, a s.mple 
and structure of brick and concrete; 
and the delightful Windmill Press, by Lord 
Gerald Wellesley and Trenwith Wills, a 
building elegant and urbane, cosmopolitan in 
its distingaished manners, yet English 
enough to feel thoroughly at home in Surrey. 


The year has not been devoid of interest 
in those side issues which save the architect 
from too complete absorption in his task. 
Regrettable, short-sighted, yet comprehen- 
sible in our present state of public enlighten- 
ment, has been the controversy over the 
Haig Memorial, the only bright spot in which 
hae been the measure of support accorded to 
the artists in certain distingu:shed quarters 
Regrettable, too, even for architects, has 
been the loss to sculpture occasioned by the 
death of Emile Antoine Bourdelle, the French 
sculptor, who has done so much to show the 
way towards an architectural sculpture 
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Here, again, is a small consolation; for 
posthumous recognition will probably be im 
mediate and considerable, and the influence 
of Bourdelle’s work extended. 

The award of the Royal Gold Medal to 
Victor Laloux shows that in 1929, amidst 
growing achievement on every side, the work 
of an educationalist and designer distin 
guished in his epoch is still to be recognised, 
and the Institute has been happy in its 
choice. The gestures of an award to the 
architect of a foreign country is always a 
happy one. And so, too, is another gesture, 
in recording which we close this review of 
1929. That is the visit of the Architectural 
Association, eleven years after the Armistice, 
to Germany; the first really public confirma 
tion of the fact that, amongst artists, 
enmities cannot live for ever. Let us hope 
that, as Mr. Guy Dawher suggested, it will 
he possible to arrange for Mr. E. R. Jarrett 
to read at the Institute the unusually in 
teresting and stimulating paper in which, at 
the Architectural Association, he demon 
strated the progress of modern German 
architecture and its possible bearing on our 
own development 


EREWHON REVISITED. 


By JOHN ANGUS 


ln Erewhen, 1 was told, they were going 
through an extraordinary period in all mat 
ters concerning art. Nothing seemed to go 
right with them. Several hundred year 
hefore they had gone through a similar 
period, when the noblest arts, having reached 
a height of perfection, began to decline 
There was no method of getting rid of th: 
dead works of art, and the problem becam« 
serious. At length the evil reached such a 
pitch that the people rose, and with indis 
criminate fury, destroyed good and bad 
alike. For a couple of hundred years or so 
not a statue was made from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. When they began 
again the artiste thought things out for 
themselves. so that in three or four genera 
tions they reached a perfection hardly, it 
at all. inferior to that of several hundred 
years earlier. Art was born anew, and grew 
up from infancy as a new thing working out 
its own salvation from effort to effort in all 
fear and trembding. It was evident, so I 
yvathered, that the Erewhonians five hun- 
dred years hefore understood nothing of all 
this, nor did they do so now. Today, the 
same evils had recurred, and a second icono- 
clastic fury was predicted by many. 

Some of the prevailing phases described 
hy my informant were very curious 
Apparently, there was no unanimity about 
anything concerning art, although it was 
dificult to tell whether all the artists and 
all the people were in separate groups on 
opposite sides. If, for instance, an old 
building showed signs oft collapse or was 
likely to be demolished to make way for a 
new building, there was an outcry often 
headed by elderly architects held in high 
repute for their own works. Whether the 
younger architects in their hearts were in 
agreement with this policy it is difficult to 
say, wisdom dictated that it was better tu 
maintain a reverential attitude, even if the 
dead appeared to be stifling the living 
Nevertheless, behind the whole thing was 
the feeling—irksome to many architects 
that no matter what was replaced, it could 
never be so good as the old. 

For many years not a single bridge had 
rebuilt-—although many of them were 
hopelesly inadequate—without a storm of 
protest Everyone seemed to be convinced 
they would get an ugly new bridge, so the 
‘d one must be kept, patched up, or some 
form of compromise arranged. Every old 
little bridge was preserved until the num- 
ber of deaths reached such a figure that the 
objectors were forced to give way. That they 
were often right in their objections was 
admitted by my informant; some hideous 
new bridges were replacing the old ones. It 
i# most curious to relate that a few of the 
Krewhonians believed they had amongst 


heen 


them the ability and the brains to equal, 
if not surpass, their old yet in 
some curious way the proper people never 
got commissioned for the work. I 
I was unable to follow the curious 
described to me 

At the time I was there the country 
infested by a plague of ugly, cheap build- 
ings, mostly of small dimensions. Follow- 
ing a new custom, they were built on plots 
of tand bigger than was usual, with the 
result that the countryside was being eaten 
up at an alarming rate. Indeed, so alarm- 
ing was the march of ugliness that active 
steps had taken to preserve parts of 
the country in its natural state. Soon, it 
was expected, there would be neither town 
nor country, but a huge suburban area with 
a portion of the country fenced and pro 
tected to save it from destruction Again 
it was observed that in this problem, as in 
many others, there was the same tendency 
to flee from ugliness rather than make any 
attempt to deal with Ugliness 
seemed to he inevitable. On my part I 
maintained that a nation conscious of ugli- 
ness was a long way on the road towards 
finding some remedy. Unfortunately, there 
heing no unanimity concerning the direct 
causes, there could he none concerning the 
remedies. For instance, to some it was 
obvious that the prevailing high 
building had driven many people to cheap 
and nasty expedients ; to others, cheapness 
and nastiness were not synonymous. They 
maintained that economy might produce 
results pleasing to the eve, or, in fact, that 
a new standard of beauty might arise. It 
was evident, therefore. that the borderline 
between cheapness and ugliness was not 
explored; in fact, it was not made too clear 
to me whether high costs of building were 
not the excuse to regard houses, compared 
with other things, as of relatively little 
importance in the social structure. — 

My informant also admitted that they had 
made a great mistake in cancelling their 
laws regarding statues. It will be remem- 
bered that at one time the Erewhonians were 
overrun with statnes, until they succeeded 
in passing an Act to the effect that no etatue 
of any public man or woman should be 
allowed to remain unbroken for more than 
fifty years, unless at the end of that time 
a jury of twenty-four men, taken at random 
from the street, pronounced in favour of its 
being allowed a second fifty years of life. 
Every fifty years thie reconsideration was 
to be repeated, and unless there was a 
majority of eighteen in favour of the reten-. 
tion of the statue, it was to be destroyed. 
The working of the Act brought about 
results that. an the whole, were satisfactory 
and, as I have said, it was becoming a mat- 


treasures, 


contess 


wavs 


was 


been 


the causes 


costs of 
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ter for regret that it had been repealed 
So far as I could gather, hardly a statue o: 
memorial was being erected without causin, 
intense controversy. Sometimes the sculp 
tor wanted symbolism and the people reali 
ism; at others the positions were reversed 
Further confusion was added when ther: 
began to appear an archaic form of sculp- 
ture, primitive in form and execution. At 
the moment, I was told, no one quite knew 
what to think or say. Either one’s concep- 
tion of bgauty was entirely wrong, and they 
would have to begin all over again, or thes 
pseudo-modern works were definitely ugly 
The fear of the scorn of a later generation 
made it very difficult to know what attitude 
to adopt. 

Concerning the things which are definitely 
utilitarian, there was also much discontent. 
One party wanted everything to be under- 
ground, rather than have the country dis. 
figured: the other maintained that utili- 
tarian and financial considerations came 
first. Again, the Erewhonians were afraid 
of ugliness, yet had not sufficient confidence 
in themselves to believe that grace or dignity 
might be given to any practical solution it 
the matter were tackled directly in a proper 
spirit. As it was, their art was negative; 
they retained everything that was old, and 
dealt with the new in terms of the old. The 
whole tendency was to make their artists 
think of a new problem in terms of an old 
solution for a different problem. Many of 
my friends were of the opinion that the 
apparent negative condition of art, gener- 
ally, might be merely an exaggerated news- 
paper growth. Opinions and prejudices 
were expressed much more freely in these 
days. If one were ‘o inquire what art was 
coming to, there would be hundreds of 
replies telling you where it had gone. 

Architecture—that is, I suppose, 
would be termed fine architecture—seemed 
to be upon a mach better than the 
other arts, probably because it is a practi- 
cal and functional art. On the other hand, 
like every other art—but within its own 
limitations as an art—it had its coteries and 
movements. Movements which were really 
hundreds of years old still held a fascina- 
tion, as new movements, for each generation. 
The desire to recapture the charm of simple 
things often led to the self-conscious design 
of plain things, through minds which were 
not simple, but highly complicated. Never- 
theless, I found these movements to be 
healthy correctives where they caused men 
to think, 

The general impression I gathered was 
that the Erewhonians were either a nation 
of grumblers not knowing what they were 
grumbling at, or they were frankly weak- 
kneed and unable to face their problems 
four square. With their mania for preserv- 
ing and collecting things, they were fast 
losing faith in their ability to express them- 
selves or their civilisation. Or. to put it 
ro tet ~ while they were failing in the big 

s that mark the culture and vision of 
a great nation, they were pre-oc« upying 
the —— perhaps as a result, or from too 
muc . intensive cultivation with zsthetic 
speculations that were leading to a tangle 
of contradictions in the minor or non 
tunctional arts 


what 


basis 


Sea-cliff as National Park. 

The need for securing a considerable stretc! 
wild sea cliff as a national park was urged 
by Dr. Vaughan Cornish at a meeting of the 
Geographical Association at the London 
School of Economics on January 4 The 
speaker said that owing to the rapid increase 
of motoring, which made the modes bungalow 
easily accessible, the coast was undergoing 
a disastrous ‘‘ ribbon development.”’ It was 
largely upon this account that the need for 
securing a considerable stretch of wild sea 
cliff as national park was more urgent than 
the formation of parks in the inland districts 
which had hitherto attracted more attention 
Taking everything into consideration, the 
most suitable sites for the national parks 
of 2 coast were in Pembrokeshire and Corn- 
wall, 


of 
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Watkine along the quiet streets of cities, 
such as Senlis or Laon, 1 have often mused 
on how much is missed where the night is 
no longer allowed to weave its own delicious 
magic, translating the actual into a world 
of mystery and romance. To wander out 
from the “ Place” at Laon and along the 
rue Serurier, narrow and dimly lighted, the 
stars faintly sparkling far up overhead, and 
a light in a window here and there, is to 
enjoy a city of dreams. Here is realism, 
bat im a new category, with another set of 
values, liberated by the absence of light. 
For the lighting of the streets is better 
managed than here, in that there is lees of 
ii, so that @ spell rests over the architectur: 
and the inhabitants, which can hardly b« 
the case where excessive lighting reveals 
everything too much. And there being lees 
light there is more silence, and silence has 
its own faint music for listening ears, for 
more is left to imagine, and we are artists 
almost unaware. 

The size and 


height of buildings has 


becume an issue to-day, and we do not 
suffer from the excess of it in the old 
streets of these cities. I am inclined 


altogether to doubt whether the great scale 
of modern commercial building, in size and 
height (unless, architecturally, the content 
is equal to the size), is anything less than 
may assume to overcome 
by dragging ™ a bit of 


an e,esore ‘ 


ts baldness, sculp 


ture bere and there, | y some artist vi 
eminence: but this sort of addition is 
advertisement more than art, and as we 
are all becoming realists today, which 


means looking at things as they are—at the 
facts themselves and not at our wishes about 
them—it is not impossible to quest 

whether size carried to an extent which puts 
it out of proper relation with the beholder 
is architecture at all. Size only has the 
significance of the inspiration out of which 
it grew; if inspired by beautiful ideas, co1 
porately expressed, as in Amiens, or Beauvais 
Cathedral, it will have the significance and 
beauty of those ideas. If including only 
the inspiration of profits rather than these, 
we shall find the more temporary characte: 
which is noticeable as a feature in present 
building. We must pay the price if we 
would enjoy the patrimony, and I think we 
are on the eve of new interpretations direct- 
ing us to paying it, when architecture wil! 
find more freedom and a more enlightened 
inspiration. If the supremacy of our com- 
merce shonld pass, it would be an inspiring 
thought that something nobler in our 
national character would replace the loss 
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All architecture is portraiture, whether 
we build, or paint, it is much the same, for 
both are the likeness of ourselves, and we 
may read either the nubility, the romance, 
the reverence and dignity we ourselves put 
nto it or which it lacks. I recall 
houses in Senlis often hidden away, as 
though shy of the friendly greeting they 
would bestow, built perhaps less well, as we 


regard the word, but with a friendly, 
gracious character about them, just that 
sense of greeting in them as makes on 
plead against so much of our own know 
ledge. For it not as important to feel as 
to know? 

Many of the houses at Laon or Senlis, in 
what remains of them, are a child’s étory 


woven out of dreams and what we ourselves 
uld to them. And this is as it should be. 
Architecture is combined in the beheld and 
the beh olde r. 
said not to have been 
seen, as sound is not 
strikes the ear. I have in 
in Senlis, tucked rather away, but facing 
down the cobbled street and peopled by 
memories known and unknown, whose grave 
and homely features declare the kind of 
life of its inhabitants. Nor do the houses 
here repeat the same conventions, for there 
are distinguishing features, a play of crafts 
manship, diflerent altogether to the infinit: 
sameness of so much of buildin 


read or 
until it 
mind a honse 


born until 
perceived 


modern 


. g. 
The worship of the practical haunts us 
today, and to be thought practical com- 


mends us at once. Yet is it altogether un- 
practical to wander through dimly lighted 
streets and have freedom for our own 
thoughts and to discover ourselves in the 
process Yet how often this is the last 


thing to be discovered by the “ practical a 


man. Nothing, in fact, would surprise him 
more, for it would unfold a new world to 
him, 


It would be very difficult to apply some 
of the recent theories about architecture to 
these old houses, such as that beauty grows 
out af the requirements of use when all the 
time we may have these requirements with- 
mt any beauty; or that right construction 
is all we have to regard, and the rest will 
follow. This is at once invalidated in the 


instance of a teapot, which may pour and 
make the tea and yet be unbeautiful. There 
are houses in Senlis or Laon, or, for that 


English towns. 
theories, go 


matter, in 
defiance of 


inany 


' 
these 


which, in 
waltzing off 
into sheer romance. Where the practical 
fails to emerge in the beautiful it meets 
only ephemera] and temporary needs, but 
the spirit of man is not temporary, though 
it may hecome inactive. surrendered to t} 
second best whose service is never freedom 
For this reason we are now eo rightly 
anxious to preserve our ancient buildings 
from the multiple destroyer. Architecture 
reveals the secret of the life which it 
expresses, and at the beginning of a new 
epoch, when so much is passing and the 
new not yet emerged, these theories, barren 
as they are of positive results, may yet 
present all we have to trust to and do duty 
meanwhile 

In the city of Senlis, the larger houses are 
denoted by the high walls which hide them 
from the etreet, and though they are the 
record of exclusiveness and security as well, 
something also must be allowed for the 


romantic epirit of the builders Any- 
how, high walls do rot a prison 
make to the hover of effective archi- 
tectural features, and this is one af 


them Is it 


that the unknown the con- 
cealed, allures us into shaping legends of 
the unseen life within them? Such high 


walls, and in such a relation, are none t 
less a survival, but surely a very beautif 
one With a few hig! climbing roses 
topping them and relieving the austerity 

the high enclosing gateways, they dignify 


he 


any street in which they are found And 
oe night especia there l« « thir 
srresting in thes i metheian. tomlin 


A book or a building may be 
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Old Mansion, Senlis. 


as the 
of 


Unrepentant believer in romance, 
true clothing of life and essential part 
its reality, | would sacrifice some conven 
ence to keep the thoughts that are dissi pated 
where the practical only, labour-saving and 
*‘ ideal " housing prevails in its stead. For 
after all, we have to dress our life and live 
t as beautifully as we may, and its dignity 
is most worth preserving; and what have 
we gained in al] this labour-saving and 
modern convenience unless it liberates us to 
umpler life? It is great gift of life 
and what = im lucdes t! it we new to under 
stand better. 

Lest it should be cons 


this 


lered I am writing 


mere medizvalisms, I know, when standing 
before these ancient houses, or cathedrals, 
I am looking inte a sepulchre in which the 


past lies buried, and all our desire should 


be to «see th Mm 4¢ har ter, wW hich outlasts 

me, that eternal human possession which 
such records possess, included in what we 
build now. That it is in way of being in- 
cluded, though under what forms we can 


et hardly comprelh: nd, I do not doubt. 

How this should be reached can only be 
glanced at here. The first consideration lies 
in the spirit with which we approach our 
There is, unhappily, not that inter 
relation between the arts that arises wher 
there is a properly understood perception 
of their realities, and of our place in them 


wor k 


The want of this common outlook, arising 
mut of mutual confidence and good will, is 
acking Ar int { euffers where it 18 
nly the architect; craftsmanship where it 


is only craftsman 


of the air rle m nd this 


From this poverty 
unrelatedness, w 
the confederatior 


have to fre irselves. by 


of all in a more equal relation, through 
respect for human claims Through th 
close r ub nwo all Lies unrelated parts th 
future wi'l be built up, for it is in the spiri 
with which we act on which all depends 
Let us forget our own prerogatives for tl 
prerogatives of t work we have to do 
lf we tho oht less is nd ¥ iduals and mo! 


rporately a« we should not be * 
This corporate idea will | 


each to exter 


artists 
nuch divided 


expressed in 


desire of 


the opportunity and efforts of others, work 
ing together u spirit of friendly emula 
tion, anxious that the tools shall] reach th« 


hands of those best fit 


thing of this spirit 


to use them. Some 

I is seen in mediaval art 
and in the best of all periods, humanising 
ransfiguring, and it is to be seen in th 
ld houses of such cities as Senlis, or Laon 
And f ll of us toxlay the solution lie 
ess in new schemes of architectural, or craft 


‘raining, in anything outside of ourselves 
han w spimt within ourselves, grow 
ng ont of truer conceptions of life and art 
ind the drawing «loser of human relatior 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The London Building Acts. 

Srm,—I have noted your column regarding 
the amazement caused to American visitors 
that the top floors of important business 
premises in London are unocoupied owing to 
restrictive by-laws. I also note that a 
determined effort is to be made to free 
London from these shackles. The London 
Building Act Committee of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects have taken this 
matter up with the London County Council, 
and are now awaiting their decision. 
cooperation and help of your widely read 
journal would be welcomed in this im- 
portant matter, and I would be pleased to 
render any assistance possible. 

Trade and business buildings are restricted 
in London as in no other city in the world. 
The genera! height permitted for London 
is 80 ft., with two stories in the roof (100 ft. 
in all), but if a business building exceeds 
250,000 cubic feet without vertical divisions 
it must sacrifice the two stories in the roof. 
This is supposed to be mecessary for fire 
safety, but it seems to be a ridiculous by- 
law in view of modern fire-resisting con- 
struction and the efficiency of fire appliances 
It causes immense annoyance to building 
owners and retards building schemes. 

The regulations were made in 1908, 
twenty-one years ago; they were revised 
about five years ago and are supposed to 
be under revision at this date. These re- 
strictive regulations are not well known 
as they are not usually published in the 
copies of the Building Acts in general use. 
Few architects are aware of them until 
they have to make application to the London 
County Council for the erection of some 
building affected by them. The Royal In- 
stitate of British Architects’ Building Acts 
Committee published them in the current 
number of the ‘‘ Journal,’ and as they can 
be altered or amended by the London County 
Council, without reference to Parliament, 
the matter is of the greatest urgency. 

Lovuts Bianc, 
Hon. Secretary, R.1.B.A., 
London Building Acts Committee. 


Perspective and Photography. 

Sin,—I have to thank Mr. O. Newbold for 
his courteous reply to my letter. I a= no 
politician, and he may be right in his 
criticism of the ‘central government, the 
English rustic and the British workman,” 
but he produces no arguments to support his 
theories as to the relative accuracy of per- 
—_— and photography. I only once met 
Mr. Pennell, but unfortunately the subject 
of the value of photography to perspective 
draughtsmaoship was not discussed. Photo 
guek certainly showed the black and white 
draughtsman and the etcher the artistic possi- 
bilities of the skyscraper, the pit-head, the 
engineer's workshop and the mine. 

t have already commented on the fine work 
Mr. Newbold has done in black-and-white 
architectural work, but I doubt if Mr. New- 
bold realises how much he is indebted to the 
art of photography. One example will con- 
vince an unprejudiced seeker after truth. 
In a bird's-eye photograph from an aeroplane 
the vertical lines of buildings converge down- 
wards. This is obviously mght, as the picture 

lane is tilted forward. In most architectaral 
Lisd’e-eye views the vertical lines of build- 
ings are shown vertical. Further comment 
1s scarcely necessary. Things are only true 
to the absolute if their limitations and con- 
ventions are understood and accepted. 

With reference to the R.A. and R.1.B.A., 
Mr. Newbold again produces no evidence to 
prove his statements. No one for a moment 
supposes that these institutions are perfect 
or embrace within their ranks al] the artistic 
talent in the country; but Mr. Newbold does 
not »s t a substitute, nor does he give 
reasons for supposing that art would benefit 

i ted into watertight «ompart- 

ar as the R.1.B.A. is concerned, 

the existence of its annual scholarships, which 
have done so much to foster and encourage 


draughtsmanship and the study of the cul- 
tural side of the profession, would alone 
justify its existence if any justification is 
necessary. 

Mediwval methods were all very well in 
mediwval times but are unfortunately not 
possible to-day. Traditional methods may be 
silly, but they produced the medieval work 
which Mr. Newbold admires so much. Among 
artists, the architect is handicapped by the 
fact that he is entirely dependent on the skill 
of craftsmen and fellow-artists to materialise 


his ideas. Wruusm Davipson. 


Street Widening, Cambridge. 

Sim,—I missed your issue of December 15 
in which Mr. Hughes replies to my criti- 
cisms on behalf of the Cambridge Preserva- 
tion Society. I note that the houses in 
Northampton-street do not belong to the 
Society, but the Society was anxious that 
they should be saved. I am familiar with 
Mr Hughes's excellent work in Cambridge, 
and am sure he realises that the beauty of 
these cottages is in relation to the existing 
lines of the street, and they will be meaning- 
less if the ea lines of Sidney-street 
are removed. agree that long years of 
pitiful neglect have given the Sussex-street 
group @ very ho s look, but their con. 
struction is sound and no method of build- 
ing is less affected than these soundly framed 
buildings. I have examined these particular 
cottages carefully and I know they could be 
restored into a desirable beauty. There is 
plenty of room behind to get any additional 
accommodation required, leaving these 
characteristic Se on the “ys 
The long line of roof runnin 
side street is very beautiful, pom co abies 
teristic a piece of old Cambridge to lose 
without a real protest from any Preservation 
Society. I repeat a protest which was made 
by the late Master of Magdalene years . 
when it was first proposed to destroy this 
corner. 

I am delighted to think that the Cam- 
bridge Preservation Society is giving its 
attention to a new by-pass road. “y it, be 
planned with trees and a definite formula 
of building well set back behind these. 
Meantime, let the Society t definitely 
against any trifling with characteristics 
of a street which it can only maim with its 
setbacks, without getting any real economic 
values. 

Mr. Hughes does not refer to the offensive 
advertisements in Cambridge. Will his 
Society remind the authorities they now 
have power to control these? 

P. Moriey Horper, 
Chairman of the Royal Society of Arts 
Preservation Committee. 


R.I.B.A. STUDENTS’ 
DRAWINGS 


We fear the verdict on the year’s com- 
—— will be that of a disappointment. 
e can appreciate the energy of the com- 
petitors, but we cannot help wondering 
whether the direction of their efforts is as 


wise and i as it might be. 
i 


The Soane medallion drawings are large in 
quantity but seem disappointing, compared 
with the results this competition has often 
brought about. The competition is won by 
Mr. J. L. Martin (University of Manches- 
ter) for a sports centre. It is treated with 
dignified, well-proportioned blocks, but one 
would incline to a little mdre festive treat- 
ment, which in a subject of this kind should 
surely be considered. The main building, in 
“Noah's "’ design, is a sort of large club- 
house, devoted to all kinds of indoor comforts 
and entertainment. It is flanked on each 
side of the quadrangle by swimming baths 
and fives courts, and across the whole front 
of the quadrangle is a great open-air ewim- 
ming bath. 
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One of the designs (“ Don ”’) takes a s« 108. 
what wider view of the subject by the in- 
clusion of playing fields and gymnasium; 
nice drawing, with some good architectu:a| 
feeling, illustrate this design. There are 
twelve competitors’ designs exhibited in oer 
fifty drawings. One regrets that so much 
effort has not been applied in a more satis- 
factory way. 

As regards the Alfred Bossom competit on 
the prize is not awarded, but a very nice set 
oi drawings was sent by “ Truro,” and there 
are points of decided excellence in them. 
There is an air of straightforwardness about 
the plans which is attractive. The design by 
Mr. Edward Forster (University of London) 
is awarded a silver medal. e elevational 
treatment is sensible and conveys an agree 
able sense of solidity. 

The design, “ Gurrie,”” by Mr. H. B. Rowe, 
who also receives a silver medal, is also a 
creditable design both in plan and elevati«: 
and in some respects his plan has much to 
commend it. 

Probably the chief problem of the retai! 
stores is correct planning. One item oi 
correct planning is the right allocation of 
selling space to the various departments. It 
is perhaps, therefore, a pity that the cor 
ditions of the competition (which are 
generally well drawn) were not quite specific 
with regard to the accommodation to be pro- 
vided. It opens up an opportunity for the 
provision of departments not specified; an: 
the eee of the departments to be 
provided contains certain obvious gaps, in 
filling in which competitors have used thei: 
discretion. The descriptions scarcely follow 
the common nomenclature of sive 
stores. It will be noted in this connection 
that “‘ Truro” allocates a space to “ Tailor 
ing" which the store could hardly afford, 
unless is meant (as it probably is, so far as 
the men's tailoring is concerned) ‘“* ready 
made clothing’’ also. Similarly, ‘* Women’s 
tailoring” probably includes ‘‘ costumes,” 
“* gowns,”” *‘ mantles,” and so on. Perhaps 
the most notable omission from the accommo: 
dation specified is the department so common 
as_to be a rule in a big stores, namely, the 
‘* Mail Order’ or “‘ Country Order” depar‘ 
ment, which ‘Truro’ ignores and which 
‘ Gurrie "’ provides. Perhaps, however, the 
terms of the competition are so drawn t 
test, In connection with the work submitted, 
the extent to which the competitors show 
they have approached the planning of thei 
building in harmony with the practica 
politics of retail store organisation. 

The Tite prize goes to ‘‘ Corio,” Mr. A. ( 
Collins (Australia), for a well-balanced group 
for an Italian monastery. There are othe: 
designs which have a higher quality of de- 
sign and portrayal, such as that by 

Ebenezer,” which is far above the average 
in merit. His drawings are charming, and 
he has a good sense of architectural value 
his student should go far. Another od 
design is by ‘‘Shandy.”’ Certificates of hor 
mention have been awarded to ‘‘ Bubbles 
(E. F. Stacy), ‘“‘Tute”’ (Harry Banister). 
and ** Ebenezer "’ (E. F. Starling). 

_The Owen Jones is won by Miss 
K. A. Veitch (Architectural Associa 
tion). Her colour scheme is pleasant and 
harmonious, but it is cold and sombre, and 
does not seem to suggest a civic hall. This 
Owen Jones competition ought to attra 
something more definite in colour quality. 

Mr. K. H. Read (Associate) wine t! 
Saxon Snell prize and £100 for 19 sheets « 
drawings, which show a large amount of 
labour compared with the Owen Jones pri’ 
won by three sheets. This scheme of 
hospital centre indicates a good deal of earé 
ful thought, but does not attract by its 
elevational treatment. 

The Neale Bursary (£90) has attracted 
good set of designs of Dorchester House, b 
B. 8S. Tempest. The winner is Mr. W. * 
Came. 

e measured drawings, silver medal am 
£75 prize goes to “ Parsnip,” by Miss Sad 
Speight (University of Manchester). Hi 
drawings of Brescia are excellent; among* 
the best we have seen. 
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Lord Wandsworth Agricultural College, Long Sutton, Hants: Senior Boys’ Hostel, Main Entrance. 
Me. E, Guy Dawper, A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Exeter and South-West of England University : Sketch Design fo 





Messrs. E. Vincent Harris and S. K. GREENSLADE 
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The Devonport Pathology School, Greenwich: Detail of Entrance. 
Sm Epwrs Coorger, Architect. 
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The Holker Law Library, Gray’s Inn. 
Sir Epwin Cooper, Architect. 
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New Premises of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, Cornhill, E.C. 
Srr Aston Wess, R.A., & Son, Architects 
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Photo: Bedford Lemere. 
New Premises of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, Cornhill, E.C.: Detail of Entrance. 
Sta Astron Wess, R.A., & Son, Architects. 
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New Premises of the Commercial Unions Assurance Company, Cornhill, E.C.: Exmtramce Hall. 
Sra Asrow Wess. R.A. & Som, Architects 
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Photo: Bedford Lemere. 
New Premises of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, Cornhill, E.C.: Board Room. 


Sir Astron Wess, R.A., & Son, Architects. 
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New Office Building, Finsbury Square, E.C,: Part of Cross Street Elevation. 
Sm Gruzs Scorr, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. F. R. Goutp Ws, F.R.1.B.A., Associated Architects. 
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THE LAND OF THE CID 


By D. M. Micxuerawarre, B.A.(Oxon.). 


I.—BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 


is the nucleus of modern Spain, 
proud city was once the capital of 
and to speak Castilian is to speak 
The Spanish race in- 
even 


Spanish 


[ berians, 


language. 


Visigoths, Romans, 


ind last, but not least, the Moors. 


e expulsion of the Moors Spain became 
ely Western; the Cid drove the Moors 
northern Spain, and the Cid’s home 


Burgos. 


at on this site stood the house where was 


Rodrigo 
1 Moorish 


(ne 


ld ind 

nkeys 
uries ago. 

Castle has 


e eleventh century the Cid was married to 
the fierce Fernan Gonzalez 


mena ; here 


i here 


Diaz 


the 


also was Prince Edward 
of England united to the Castilian 
Ever ready to help the stranger 


On the mossy monument, 
| but neglected, runs the inscription 


de Bivar, 


the beloved 


title), the champion. .. . 


pattering hoofs 


seen better days; here 


w two Moorish archways still testify 
Moorish tradition, but through their 
hoes now swarm the prattling hordes of 
of laden 
rhe heyday of Burgos was passed 
The paltry relic of a once 


in 


(later 


he will learn their language, the Burgalese 
ust of little French and of no English at 


4 hundred mi 


les or so from 


the French 


ler stands Burgos, nearly 3,000 ft. above 
ea level, and one of the great landmarks on 


jour nev 


nding the 


from 
city are 


to Madrid. 
rolling sweeps 


Irun 


Sur- 


of 


hed pasture, low hills devoid of crags, 
few trees, where also the song of birds 
Short of both shade and 
ater, Burgos suffers great heat in the sum- 


wwdly heard, 


I believe. 


In winter, the 


Arlanzon 


ods, and icy winds sweep across the city; 
‘utumn, when I visited Burgos, the days 


hot but the 


evenings were cool. 


Amidst 


wtured and lifeless countryside stands 


memorial t 
ng a stony 
1 tr 


Niepis¢ 


opal B 


as priests. 


» a former 
indifference 


greatness, 
to Time ane 
soldiers 


urgos contains 


pre- 


mt to the invader from the north: 


as 


onspicuous above all else as the traveller 


proaches Burgos 


edral, and 
ern spires, 


savagery whic 


fretted 


of 


towers 
those 


are the 
particularly 
and 


sh is constantly arresti 


crocketed w 


the 


twin 


ith 
ng. 


‘hrough their apertures rage the winds of 
‘er, and always the yellow twilight gives 


“ 


} 


sii 


wouette an appearance less of an 


mition to look heavenwards than of two 
s with ragged edges, once keen, pointed 


Remove the late ornament from 
kos Cathedral and there is left a speci- 
French Gothic architecture of the 


century. 


! symmetr 


ince. 


as lisappeared. 


Give the Cathedral 


vy, detach it 


an 


from history 
and most of the Spanish char 
It is in these respects 


Spanish features lie and in which 


teresting. 


Spanish 


caballero was 


primarily a 


and the serious task of wresting 
nsula from the Moors was not com 


intil the 


fifteenth century. 


Perhaps 


> reason native art, on the whole, de- 
| late in Spain, and Spanish features 
efly observable in details. 
n other Spanish cathedrals, the choir 


ro, , at 


Burgos not 


1s 


structural. 


l asa little island within the cruci- 
sn, it Is connected to its complement, 


‘apilla Mayor,” by a 
two huge metal 


space screened 
les called “‘ rejas”’ 


cur in the Crossing. The Coro occu- 


ne east end of the nave. 


It is the 


a Mayor, with its ambulatory, which 
‘utes the eastern arm of the Cathedral. 


e devotional 


life of the Cathedral 


centred within this enclosure; but in addi- 
tion, the various side chapels, of which at 
Surgos there are over a dozen, independently 
attract a number of worshippers. The great 
open spaces of the Cathedral—the transepts 
and the west end of the nave—are principally 
used as a means of access to the Coro and to 
the various cnapels. In many cases, those at 
Burgos are classical —in one instance, that 
of Sa. Tecla, in which the over-lavish deco- 
ration of Churriguera can be seen, the effect 


is most unpleasant. Yet these classical 
= segregated and approached through 
grilles, do not interfere with the internal 


effect of the Cathedral as a whole. 

Although the Coro, adorned externaliy 
with a somewhat inappropriate Corinthian 
Order, intrudes into the nave, the effect of 
the intrusion is more tolerable than might 
be supposed. The two rejas which connect 
the Coro to the Capilla Mayor are most 
lofty and massive; the eye is wearied as it 
attempts to establish the composition of 
baluster upon annulets, circular shaft upon 
pedestal in endless variety; surmounting all 
is an elaborate cresting in the centre of 
which stands an elevated figure. In far 
brighter light above this soars the lantern, 
in which that wealth of exuberant detail, 
plateresque and so common in Spain, can be 
seen all through the day as the sun travels 
round it. 

Typically Spanish is the picturesqueness of 
tie exterior : town life presses closely upon 
the Cathedral—on the north side where the 
old houses approach it; at the east end, 
where mules and oxen jostle beneath the 
lofty walls of the Constable’s Chapel, bear- 
ing high its proud heraldry. On the south 
side, the facades of the Cathedral present a 
noble appearance. Towering aloft is the 
south transept, with the beautiful rose win- 
dow, and beneath it the richly carved Gate 
of Pardon, approached by a broad flight of 
steps; on the left is the site of the old palace 
4% the archbishops, and behind it rises the 
nave, terminating in the western spires with 
their clanging belfries. 

At the west end the confusion of levels in 
the open space before the elaborate west 
front indicates that interesting feature of 
Burgos Cathedral—namely, that it is carved 
out of a hill which falls from north to south. 
For this reason, excellent views of it may 
be obtained from the south; from the north 
the aspect is not so good, but the sharp rise 
in altitude from south to north affords the 
spectator a good opportunity of studying the 
Cathedral as a whole. The result of this 
change of levels is the magnificent internal 
‘“Golden Staircase,” of about 38 steps, 
which leads from the Apostles’ Gate—at 
street level on the north side—down to the 
floor of the Cathedral, and the stately steps 
which externally give so fine an approach to 
the Gate of Pardon from the road far 
below. Due to the same cause are the two 
stories which occur in the cloisters on the 
south side of the Cathedral. Visitors are 
shown the upper story only, the level of 
which approximates to that of the rest of 
the Cathedral. 

Before referring to the foreign features, 
a word must be said about that rich sculp- 
ture and carving which are so characteristic 
of Spain. The miraculous work in the Con- 
stable’s Chapel, with its intricacies of detail, 
ean be studied in the fine drawirgs of Mr. 
}. B. Waring.* The most celebrated sculp- 
ture in the Cathedral is that which occurs 
in the tombs and other details executed by 
Gil de Siloe and by his son, Diego. Gil de 
Siloe’s work contains the most amazing orna- 
ment, exquisitely and most deeply graven. 
His work is of the highest beauty, and the 
tomb of Bishop Alonso de Cartagena has been 





:—** Architectural, 


tural and Pir- 
- Burges and its Neighbourhood.” 


Pol 


Loader 





attributed to him. Another very fine tomb 
is that of Canon Gonzalo de Lerma. 

Foreign, it must be admitted, is the main 
structure. Bishop Maurice, said to be an 
Englishman, was res ible for the shell of 
Burgos Cathedral, dating from the thirteenth 
century, French in type, and consisting of 
nave, crossing, am eastern arm, and two 
transepts. The east end appears to have ter- 
minated originally in a chevet, of which little 
now remains. The shell of Burgos Cathe- 
dral, lofty and vaulted, is of extreme beauty, 
the triforiuam, with its wide arched opening 
in each bay, sub-divided, and with pierced 
openings in the tympanum above, being 
singularly attractive; there is also a per- 
forated parapet, which is liter work. 

Nor should the cloisters be forgotten.t 
With quadripartite vaulting and enriched 
with much detail, they are treated now like 
the galleries to a museum, but they are 
worth a visit, both for themselves alone and 
for the fine view of the lantern which is to 
be obtained from the south walk. 

German are the two  fifteenth-century 
trellised western spires, and the lofty and 
elaborate Constable's Chapel, which stands 
at the east end of the Cathedral, all this 
work being by John of Cologne. The lantern, 
dating from the sixteenth century, replaces 
an earlier structure. The Cathedral, then, 
has four towers, if we include the lofty and 
tower-like Constable’s Chapel. 

Behind the retablo or reredos, which occu- 
pies the east end of the Capilla Mayor, is 
the screen of sculpture which rans round 
the ambulatory. ost of this sculpture, 
deeply cut, and depicting scenes from the 
Crucifixion, is the work of the foreigner, 
Vigarni, who executed also the elaborate 
carving on the choir stalls. 

As the visitor departs through the south 
transept, he will see on his left the magnifi- 
cently carved doorway which leads into the 
cloisters. Above the Gate of Pardon is 
the rose window, containing the only old 
glass which the explosion in the Castle 
suffered to remain. In 1813, while the French 
occupied the Castle, which stands on the hill 
to the north of the Cathedral, an explosion 
occurred, destroying a number of French 
soldiers and, in addition, nearly all the 
stained glass in the Cathedral. 

The visitor is free to enter and to depart 
at will: nor is he, as he leaves its portals, 
pestered for alms, as is so often the case 
outside the churches of Spain. The impres- 
sion which the Cathedral conveys is of a 
refuge, of which the history is long and 
varied, and which is ever open to those who 
wish to make their devotions at its many 
altars. 


TOWN PLANNING. 

Tue following town planning progress in 
England and Wales for the month ended 
November 30 is recorded by the Town Plan- 
ning Department of the Ministry of Health :— 

Town Planning Schemes submitted (Stage 


C).—Middlesex : Finchley U.D.C. (No. 1); 
London : London C.C. No. 3 (St. Pancras 
M.B.). 

Preliminary Statement approved (Stage 


B.B.).—Essex : Orsett R.D.C. (Sec. 1). 
Preliminary Statements submitted (Stage 


B).—Durham : Sunderland T.C. (No. 2). 
Resolutions received (Stage A).—Devon- 
shire : Honiton R.D.C. (Salcombe Regis and 


Sidbury); Glamorganshire: Barry U.D.C. 
(No, 2); Lancashire: Chorley T.C. (Healey 
Nab.), Coseley U.D.C.; Nottinghamshire : 
Nottingham T.C. (Extension of District 
No. 4); Southampton: Portsmouth T.C. 
(No. 5), Portsmouth T.C. (No. 6), Fareham 
U.D.C. (Portsmouth T.C.), Droxford R.D.C. 
(Portsmouth T.C.), Catherington R.D.C. 
(Portsmouth T.C.);' Staffordshire : Stoke-on- 
Trent T.C. (Western No. 2); Surrey : Merton 
and Morden U.D.C. (Supplementary 
Scheme); Yorkshire (W.R.)} . Ossett T.C. 





+ “Indeed. I hardly know any cloister 
contented to te 


architect might be better 
atime...” G. EB. Street.“ Some Account 
Architecture in Spein,” Vol. T 
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Ce ee ne en Ree ee 


omer 


Ine sepulchral monuments of ane ient 


Greece are the finest of the ancient world o! 


perbap of any time and their many forms 
and varieties, if thoughtfully st wied, are 
likely to be h in suggestion for the moder 
memorial designer and sculptor They thus 
merit a more detailed consideration than is 
generally a orded to them in architectural 
sculptural histories; while they are mor 
kely to reward wsthetically such considera 
n than the monuments of miost othe: 
periods and ntries.* 


The earliest sey ilchral stones of Greece dat« 


from a time centuries before the histor 


period At Mycenw (about 1100 Bs. n 
addition to the * beehive tombs there were 
rock -cut if ses over some ol shict there 


was erected, either at the time of burial o 
later, an upright slab to mark the spot t 
These were of the calcareous stone of the 
district. and the three in the best state ol 
preser\ ition show archar rept sentations of 
what appear to be scenes of battle or the 
chase. On each stone there is represented by 
incised lines a man in a chariot drawn by a 





* Professor Percy (Gardner in his valuable 

Sculptured Tombs of Hellas” (London, 1897, but 
now out of print has naturally selected a large 
proportion of the finest examples of Greek Stela 
in hie account of them. It is obvious that a sum 
mary. such as this can only pretend to be, wil 
cover. though not in the same detail, much of the 
same ground as Professor Gardner's book How 


ever ind jual one may be in interpreting and 
commenting upon the Greek stele it is impossible 
to read Professor Gardner's book without profiting 
“reat in understanding of the subject, and 

therefore acknowledge my debt to Professor Gard 
ner I allude however, to a few interesting 
examples not mentioned by Professor Gardner, and 
present information which I think valuable to an 
idea of the stele, such as sizes, and deal with 


certain developments in design that are not to be 
found in Professor Gardner's book A fairly full 


catalogue of Greek stele, all illustrated is 
ifforded by Alexander Conze’s great work Die 
Attiachen Grabreliefs ”’ Berlin 1899-1921), though 
there are some works that do not find a place 
even there is, for example the stelw in Lord 
Newton's collect which I mention 

+ Professor Percy Gardner Sculptured Tombs 


of Hella t 





Fic. 1.—Three stele in the cemeter ; 
y of the Ceramicus at 
Athens—the stele of Hegeso, of Coroibos, and an example of 
bas-relief vase stele. 
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galloping horse pursuing a man, who, 
suffices for the enemy. 
foreground episode of a lion pursuing a dor 
The slabs are additionally ornamented with 
spiral pattern borders. They were, perhaps, 
ttempts at depicting the activities and the 
wess of those they commemorate ; hunting 
being ‘probably the chief and 
most venerated of occupations 


break more complete than that known as the 
’* before the Renaissance. 


sufficient material to establish continuity, and 
links are se zed 


We surmise that the Mycenzans pr 
bably fled overseas at the Doric invasion, and 

me perhaps mingled with the new settlers, 
but then comes darkness. 
urchaic sculptural productions of the sixth 


is not until the 


century, the exact sources 
we can discover any evidence of 
endeavour, and 


the fifth and fourth centuries B.« 


will assist the comprehen 
sion of the subject to consider briefly the 
general customs regarding burial, the erection 


classical period it 


commemorating 
were set up on either side of 


» Greeks were aware of t! 








January |' 








Fig. 2.—Stele of athlete, probably of the lat. 
sixth or early fifth century B. Found at 
ther 2 and now in the National V a6 


cove In Greece, however, such monun 
were sepulchral, whereas those of Assyria 
were merely commemorative in purpose 

It was the general custom in Greece to burv 
the dead without the walls of the cities, and 
though exceptions to this may have existed 
at certain periods during the earlier | 
of Greece, I am not aware that any excep- 
tions have been noted between the sixth and 
third centuries. In Rome during the ear 
lavs of the Empire it became a stern iM 
which was. however, ignored later owin t 
depopulation and desolation of areas wit! 
the city. 

Cremation and body burial seem to ha 
existed together in Greece, the prevalence of 
one or the other custom varving, as Professor 
Gardne1 observes, § with different cemeteries 
neither greatly predominating until about 
third century B.c., when the former becam« 
the more customary The bodv was either 
laid in the earth, or in a hole in the reck 
a small chamber of stone slabs was c 
structed in the earth to receive it. Sal 
phagi were used only in later times in tl 
cases of rich and important individuals 
Pausanias speaks of early graves that ay 
peared as mounds of various sizes surrounded 
by a stone basement.* With cremation, aft 
the funeral pile had burnt down, the huma 
ashes wet usually placed in an urn and 
buried or, more rarely, preserved in tl 
house Whether body burial or cremation was 
adopted the space over the grave for the 
monument was not restricted to the lor 
rectangular shape of modern times, a co! 
sideration which, giving scope for variety 
des gn, avoided much of the monoton\ 
modern graveyards. Pausanias describes th: 
method ol erecting grave monuments among 
the Sicvonians, a method which appears t 
have been roughly similar to that emploved 
ior many monuments during the histori 
period throughout Greece. He says that they 
built a stone basement on the grave, set 
pillars on the basement and surmounted then 


with & superstructure like the gables of 4 
temple. t The 


only inscription is the 
deceased's name and the word ‘“ farewell 
it is not difficult to see in this crude, and 
probably not very accurate, description 4 
parallel to the method used for the fan 
Stelw of Attica. The stele above the ba 
however, is usually, in the average sized 
examples, in one piece of marble, and 
marble is cut away to form the recess bet we: 
the pilasters in the same process as car\ 
the figures that usually occupy it. 

It must be remembered in forming 
notion of the appearance of the stele 
their original] places in the cemetery t 


3 Be. —¥ 9. 

_. Pausanias II. 29, 9, VI. 21, 3, V 

VIET. 11, 4., VIII. 16, 3. chrecBo ates oie 
t Pausanias II. 7, 3. 
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must be visualised as standing on the 


one bases (see Fig. 1), which are not 
sualiy shown if museums or in illustra 

ons. And the sizes given by Conze,! which 
1 have roughiy translated into English 

easure,} are taken from above the base, so 

u estimating the height above the ground 
his must be allowed for. it may be that 
1 some cases two bases were employed, a 
maller one surmounting the larger that 
ested on the grave. 

For examples of gravestones our attention 
vill be mainly directed to the mainland of 
Greece. Asia Minor, though affording 
magnificent examples of larger manuments 
(such as, in the archaic period, the rock-cut 

mbs of Lycia and the Marpy Monument at 
\anthos, and, during the ciassical period, 
he Nereid Monument at Xanthos and the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus), has little to 

w among smaller monuments comparable 

th the Greek stele of the mainland. They 
io not merit, therefore, any special refer 
ence until we come to the period of the 
decline of Greek sculpture, when a ciass of 
stele in Asia Minor deserves brief atten 
tion «by reason of strongly marked 
characteristics that appear to be in the 
direct line of descent trom the figure stele 
of the archaic period, 

I'he earliest remains of graves in direct 
ontinuity with historical Greece are of 
ibout the eighth and seventh centuries B.c., 
ind were discovered near the Dipylon gate 
at Athens. No monuments were Sood near 
these graves, but large amphore appear to 
have stood on them, probably to receive 
offerings from relatives and descendants. 
Uur main knowledge of gravestones of the 
sixth century in the vicinity of Athens is 
largely derived from representations on 
vases. Here the graves are mostly denoted 
by mounds, doubtless similar to those men 


tioned by Pausanias, on which a_ vessel 
sometimes appears, apparently so placed to 
receive offerings. Sometimes, in these 


representations, a stele is placed by the 
mound, and sometimes there is no mound, 
but near the appears a horizontal 
stone or a table, probably intended as a 
seat for the dead person or as a place for 
depositing offerings. In one vase painting 
noted by Professor Gardner, we see clearly, 
according to that writer, the triple combina- 
tion of mound, stele, and table.* The 
stele of the late sixth century were usually 


stele 


tall tapering slabs with a low relief or 
painted portrait of the deceased. Other 
forms were probably employed, for 


Pausanias refers to pillars set up over the 
graves, in one instance a shield appearing 
on the pillar, and in another an urn sur- 
mounting the pillar.t 

The stages of development of the simpler 
stele, and of the ps sere! framework 
of the figure reliefs can be surmised roughly 
from existing remains. The earliest appears 
to have been a plain upright slab with a 
simple inscription, which Pausanias tells us 
purported the name and demos or township 
of the deceased,t though a number remain 
without any inscription. Two discs or 
rosettes are carved on the upper part of the 
face on some of these early examples, and 
this characteristic continues until the fourth 
century A horizontal moulding. like a 
narrow, simple cornice surmounting the 
slab seems to be the first stage of architec- 
tural development.§ This was the begin- 
ning of the two main subsequent develop- 
ments. On the one hand, the moulding was 
surmounted with a vediment sometimes with 
acroteria,* and, on the other hand, with the 
anthemion crest. In the former, after the 
pediment was established as a_ feature, 
pilasters were added on either side on the 
face of the stele, and a convenient recess for 
figures was formed, the whole having the 


* Op. cit 

$ Considering that most of the stele are much 
worn or partially broken at their edges, I have 
thought it unnecessary to give more than an ap- 
within two or three 


proximate measnrement 
inches 
Thid Pp 1090 


IX. 3. 7. IX. 2, 2. IV 
I. 29, 4 


+ Pausanias 
Pansanias 


* See Conze, plates 294, 295 and 298 
> Gen 


Conze, plates 299 to 304 
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aspect of the fagade of a temple, which was 
no doubt largely responsible for its develop- 
ment, This design became the principal 
architectural setting of the family groups 
and later portraits. . 

T'o be 


continued 


MEMORIAL TO QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA, COPEN- 
HAGEN 
pages" 108-200) a 


King George \ 
‘ LWwo 


llustrated on 
Then Ma jest &>s 
hrisuan A are 
subscribed foi 
in Denmark and England, with Si: 
Hohler, the British Minister in 
Denmark, as chairman committee 
Ii takes the form of the decoration of 
north aisle of the English church at Copen 
hagen by Mr. Geoffrey Webb, of East Grin 
stead, and includes a tablet set be 
tween two windows filled with stained glass 


which is 
vhich 
King ( 


been 


and 
patrons, has 
publicly 
lL homas 
ot the 


the 


Sussex, 


The tablet consists of a single block of 
white alabaster, some four feet high, in the 
entre of which is a coloured circle lorming 


i background to a portrait of Queen Alex 
andra carved in low relief by Sur Bertram 
Mackennal, K.C.V.O., R.A., the whole being 
framed in gilded and painted wood carved 
by H. H. Martyn & Co., of Cheltenham. 
lhe glass in the two windows shows St 
Elisabeth of Hungary and St. Hilda of 
Whitby flanked by heraldry, which includes 
the arms of Queen Alexandra, King George, 
and King Christian. The memorial was un 
veiled by King Christian on December 14 
In using alabaster and gilded wood, Mz 
Geoffrey Webb aimed at making the 
memorial tablet a link between his two 
stained-glass windows in a connected chain 
of colour, so that it may take its place as 
an integral part of the colour-decoration of 
t] instead of being a disjointed 
the rest of the 


nas 


he north aisle. 
unit without 
architecture, 

rhe portrait medallion, 


reference to 


founded on studies 


which Sir Bertram made from life during 
Queen Alexandra’s lifetime, is set in a 
wreath of dolphins carved from a single 
alabaster slab containing the memorial in 


scription, which runs as follows :— 

rO THE GLORY OF GOD AND IN PERPETUAL 
MEMORY OF ALEXANDRA PRINCESS OF DENMARK 
AND QUEEN OF ENGLAND THE FOUNDER OF THIS 


CHURCH EQUALLY RENOWNED FOR HER CHARITY 
HER BEAUTY AND HER VIRTUE AND FOR HER 
DEVOTED LOVE TO TWO COUNTRIES THAT OF HER 


BIRTH AND THAT OF HER ADOPTION. 

The slab is set in a frame of carved wood 

work, richly coloured and gilded. In the 
cresting, winged half-figures support a shield 
surmounted by a crown bearing the initial 
‘“A4.”? and below this is a carved trail of 
The tablet occupies the whole 
hetween the two three-light windows 
combines the colour of their glass into one 
complete whole. Each window contains a 
figure of a saint flanked by heraldry and 
In the right, or easternmost, 
centre light is occupied by 


Hilda, Abbess of Whitby. 


Space 


and 


roses 


other devices. 
window the 
the figure of St 


She was a princess of the Royal blood, 
being the grand-niece of Edwin, first 
Christian King of Northumbria. She is 


shown here holding a model of a church 
in her right hand, with her crozier in her 
left. There is a reference in this represen- 
tation to the fact that Queen Alexandra 
founded the Anglican Church of St. Alban 
in which this memorial is placed. Above 
St. Hilda is the shield of the Diocese of 
London within a wreath surmounted by a 
mitre and crozier, the Church of St. Alban 
being within the jurisdiction of that diocese 
which extends over northern and central 
Europe. The whole light is framed with a 
canopy and border; the former consisting 
of two sea-children blowing on shells and 
riding on dolphins followed by seagulls; the 
motif of the sea and air occurs continually 
throughout the design, and is symbolic of 
the two elements which unite England and 
Denmark. In the borders of this light are 
found various emblems, the shield of St. 


Hilda bearing three coiled serpents, sea- 
horses, and a crozier borne by two winged 
sea-children. The quarries, or diamond 
shaped panes, of the background are diapered 
alternately with the Lion of England and 
the Nine Hearts from the Danish Arms. 


rhis centre light is flanked by two smalle: 
ones, of which the left one bears the arms 
of His Majesty King George the Fifth, with 
garter, crown, and supporters, and the right 
that of His Majesty King Christian the 
Tenth of Denmark, similarly crowned and 


supported, within the two collars of the 
Dannebrog and Elephant. Beneath the 
British Royal Arms on the left are the 


shield and supporters of the City of London, 
and below the Royal Arms of Denmark the 
shield and supporters of the city of Copen 
hagen, representing Queen Alexandra's 
native city and that of her adoption. The 
canopies and borders which frame these two 
contain further references to the sea. 
Sea-children on dolphins are holding sails, 
and surmounting each hight is a medieval 
ship; the one on the left flying the British 
flag and sailing eastwards, and the one on 
the right, a Danish ship, sailing westwards. 
I'he borders of the left light contain heads 
of lions and unicorns alternating with sea- 
lions and wings, and the right light contains 
the heads of the savage men, supporters of 
the Danish Arms alternating with dolphins 
and wings. The heads of the lion and the 
savage man also occur at the base in a bor 
der, which terminates in roses with the ex 
ception of the extreme right corner, which 
is occupied by the designer’s signature. 


lights 


rhe three-light window on the left, or west, 
of the memorial represents in the centre light 
the figure of St. Elisabeth of Hungary in the 
robes of a Royal Princess. In the folds of 
the outer robe she is holding roses, which 
refer to a legend at the time of her married 
life, when she was taking loaves from het 
house to feed the poor and on the Way met 
her husband, who remonstrated with her 
At his request to know what she concealed 
in the folds of her robe, she displayed the 
but the bread had become roses 
The connection of roses with hospital work 
forms an allusion to Queen Alexandra’s choice 
of the rose as a symbol of her enthusiasm for 
hospitals; and the same association is alluded 
to in the diamond panes of the background, 
where the spray of roses alternates with thx 
rod of Aesculapius. The rose encircled with 
the Garter appears above her head, the badge 
of the Order of the Garter, of which Queen 
Alexandra was a member. The scroll above 
the figure bears the words: ‘“ Sancta 
Elisabeth Vidua.”’ In the canopy surmount 
ing the light is a shield bearing the initial 
‘**A,”’ with a crown similar to that in the 
cresting of the alabaster memorial. Winged 
children support a swag of foliage and are 
seated on ornament ending in roses and the 
heads of the lion and savage man. The 
border contains the rod of Aesculapius, two 
sprays of roses and a vessel holding three 
loaves surmounted by the royal crown. Of 
the two lights flanking this centre one, that 
on the left contains the arms of Queen 
Alexandra as Queen of England, consisting 
of the Royal Arms of England impaling those 
of Denmark, with the lion for the dexter 
supporter and the savage man for the sinister 
Below is the shield of St. Alban, the patron 
saint of the church, and the canopy above 
shows two winged children playing with sea 
gulls; the elements of air and sea are also 
symbolised in the borders by wings and fish 
The light on the right contains the arms of 
Queen Alexandra when Princess of Wales; 
in this the dexter half of the shield is sur 
charged with the escutcheon of Saxony, and 
both it and the lion supporter are differenced 
with a label of three points. The shield of 
the Dannebrog, which is the Danish flag, 
appears in the base surrounded with a wreath 
of blue and green dolphins. Along the base 
the borders are completed with a trail of 
roses issuing from a little shield bearing the 
initial ‘*‘ A."” This glass was designed and 
carried out by Mr. Geoffrey Webb in his 
studio at East Grinstead, Sussex. 
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issued 


A yearn ago (December 8, 1925 
Minister of Health (Mr. Chamberlain 
an order altering the contributions payabk 
by way of subsidy under the H Acts 
of 1923 and 193% The general effect of the 


wing 


order wes pet 2 ene 7 ihe subsides pay 
able under the Act 1933 as from the end 
of September 1s29 Ey guna and Wales 
and to redece them im the case of Scotland 
by £2 per house as froc the same dale At 
the same time “as promeed ik fiect a 
substantial redoctoe the subsidies pay 
able under the IS Act as from U samme 
date, presama a a Stez ards hei 

entire aboh' the near future 
On the wt < 2 he ier WAS &@ epted by 
the buildimg trade as a essary and in- 
evitable step towards at won, and no great 
was madd rT that quarter 


objection 
The « pinion most generally expressed 
trade, by empk that the 
the building industry was entirely 
from legislative interference the sooner it 
would reach a reasonably stabie post War 
level and house property have a chance to 
become once more an attractive and rela- 
tively safe investment for the savings of the 
people. 

The change of government 
the General Election in May 
different political outlook to 


in the 


vers Was sooner 


re heved 


tal 


cor sequent upon 
last brought a 
bear upon the 


housing problem There was, mor ver con 
siderable influence exercised. from various 
lirections in favour of stimulating the ere« 

tion of houses to let; the workers in the 


building industry wet 
employ ment; the 
‘ palisation of ho ising services were de sirous 
ot prom ting the houses by 
direct labour; the being 
to imple ment pro 


suffering from un 


advocates of the mun 


construction of 


politic ans were 


pressed certain electi« n 


mises ; the Government was by its very nature 
sympathetic 

The result was that the revision order 

ned by the Minister of Health n 1928 
was varied by the passing of the Housing 
Revision of Contributions) Act, 1929 

h a way that for houses built sul t 

special cond tions of th 1924 Act na 

mpleted on or after October 1, 1929, t! 

bsidy to the local authorities will be at 
the rates in force prior to the revision order 
of 1928, namely £7 10s per house. or f 


tuated in an agricultural parish £11, pay 

ible annually for a& per od of 40 years sul 

ect to special conditions as to letting and 

sale, instead of at the reduced rates provided 
the last named order, 

As regards houses not subject to the special 
conditions of the Act of 1924, no 
was made, however, and so the subsidy pay 
ible under the Act of 1923, by which private 
enterprise had been so greatly stimulated 
disappeared finally at the end of September 
last, so far as England and Wales is con 
cerned. This partial and one-sided reversal 
of policy is not viewed with favour in many 
yuarters. It is felt that if there was to bh: 
such a reversal of policy it should have 
applied similarly to the subsidy payable 
under the Act of 1923, and that unfair treat- 
ment has been meted out to a section of the 
building community, which has done more 
than any other, both prior to and since the 
War, to supply the housing requirements of 
the working classes of this country 

There is still a consensus of opinion among 

vilding trade employers that the sooner all 

ihbsidies are abolished the better. but 
they are abolished all round there is a strong 
f ¢ that private enterprise should entoy 


provision 


) 
untii 


vy equal treatment with local autho 
t enterprise as regards the construction 
houses and the State subsidy allowance in 
jarters it is cannily suggested 
hat builders who may be con 
tion of houses as a specula 
ld weigh carefully the rela 
ae ng so desnite the ] 
e § rmer] ivailable under th 
; Act r 1 with the conditions 
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HOUSING AND THE SUBSIDY 


which have to be complied with if they take 
the subsidy under the 1924 Act. 

If they proceed without the subsidy, 
builders in some areas are free from all regu 
lations other than those of the building by 
laws;. they have the. advantage of a free 
market in respect of the rents they charge 
and ‘the prices at which they ‘sell, provided 
that their product is able to compete with 
the subsidised product of local authority 
enterprise ; the subsidy requirement ol 
12 houses to the acre is not operative, and 
houses can be arranged in suitable blocks; 
they have a free hand in planning their sites 
upon the most economic lines, and in regard 
to the design and type of house they place 
upon them, In areas where a town planning 
scheme has been authorised, however, there 
may exist restrictions as to the general lay 
out and as to the number of houses thereon, 
but these may be less onerous than the con 
ditions imposed under the 1924 Act. If they 
proceed under the Act of 1924 the subsidy is 
doled out year by year; the property cannot 
without a liability to a reduction or 
loss of subsidy, and the maximum rent 
charge has to be agreed with the local 
authority. 

Whether the effect of the 
the subsidy arrangements to which reference 
has been made will stimulate housing enter 
prise hy local authorities or 
considerable extent remains to he seen 
Doubtless it is intended to do so, but it may 
that, seeing that so much national 
money is wanted for other purposes, and 
because of the extent to which demand for 
houses at present price levels has been satis 
fied, no marked expansion in the rate of 
honse building will take place. 


be sold 


restoration of 


others to an 


vell be 


For the year ending September 30, 1929 
the numbers of houses completed were 
Under 1923 Act, mostly by private 

enterprise 72.436 
Under 1924 Act, mostly by local 

authorities 55.209 
By pl enterprise without 

subsid 71.0 

198,7 
That total compares witl total 

of houses built for year ending 

September 30, 1928 185,722 

As regards the comparativ st of houses 
parlour and non-parlouw those two vears 
the following table gives the averag prices 
of houses ompleted dui ng each of the past 
five Guarterly periods under schemes 
approved by the Ministry of Healt} 

1928.—September £393 
1928.—December £389 
1929.—March £376 
1929.—-June £376 
1929.—September £374 10s 


When reviewing the housing situation a 
year ago the view was expressed that there 
might be some slowing down of housing pro 
duction during 1929 unless prices fell suffi 
ciently to enable a new source of demand to 
he tapped, and it was suggested that a lowe! 
price level would possibly be available some 
time in 1929. The figures bear out 
that anticipation, especially when it is re 
membered that there was some pressure to 
finish as many houses as practicable before 
the cessation of the subsidy under the 1923 
Act on September 30 last 

Notwithstanding all that has been done in 
the way of providing dwellings for the people 
of this country. th 
rentals 


ahove 


provision 


within the capacity 


of houses at 
f the less for 


tunate workers to pay is still a problen 
In some quarters it is thought that a stac 
has heen reached wher msideration should 
he directed towards removing s me of the 
handicans which conti: to militat 


ilé igainst 
r houses: sucl 


the production of still cheaper he 


nun 


triction of the 
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measures which would enable the housing 
question to be put upon an economic basis 
once more, as eventually will have to he 
done. 


Prior to the War the provision of ‘the 
cheaper class of workmen's houses wa , 
ried out almost entirely by privat .. 
prise. Those who catered for this f 
building knew the local conditions and e 
able to induce investors to purchase b 


property or freely to advance money on mort 
gage thereon. It is true that the old 
ditions can hardly be reverted to, for 1s 
reasons, but it should be possible s 
modify some of the present conditions 

this kind of housing activity could b: 
sumed at a price level which would com; 
with the price levels that obtained former, 
jue allowance being made for the changed 
circumstances of our time. 

There has been an average decline in th: 
cost of living during the past year, whicl 
will enable the National Joint Council 
the Building Industry to sanction a redu 
tion of wages under the sliding scale to the 
extent of a halfpenny per hour, or approx 
mately 5 per cent. 

There seems little ground for expecting 
any considerable change in the price of mate 
rials, although they are at present relatively 
high. Work in the building trade generally 
is reported to be keenly competed for, and 
demand appears to be somewhat patchy 

There is a considerable amount of unen 
ployment in the building trade, particularly 
in certain districts. The average percentage 
of unemployment is 1.2 per cent. above 
it was at the corresponding period last yea 
hut the figures range from 9.4 per 
the south-eastern district to 33.1 per cent. ir 
Wales, and is generally high in the northern 
half of the country. Some of it is doubtless 
fa nature, but vhen ful 
illowance is made for that factor it cann 
be said that there is more than a 
demand for building trade labour 

As regards the prospect for 1930, ther: 
some indication that demand may improve 
eeing that, according to the statistics avail 
ible of the plans passed during the last 


what 
cent. 
seasonal evel 


moderate 


twelve months as compared with the pr 
vious twelve months, there has beer 
nerease this year of 5.65 per cent 


Nairn Harbour Scheme 

Provost Fletcher, Nairn. has received from 
Captain Stuart, M.P. for Moray and Nairn 
a letter offering, on behalf of a friend, who 
desires to remain anonymous at this 
of the proceedings, to lend £26,000 free « f 
interest, to help towards the successful com 
pletion of the new harbour works at Nairn 
The scheme is expected to take about three 
years to complete, at the end of which time 
the loan has to be repaid to the person ad 
vancing it. Acceptance of the offer would 
mean a saving of about £2,000 to the rate 
payers of Nairn, as, had this offer not been 
made, a loan for a like amount, bearing 
interest at the rate of 545 per cent., would 
have had to be raised by the Town Council 
The scheme is to cost £47,000, and with the 
loan of £26,000, a free grant of £14,000 
from the Government, and £7,000, which the 
council has already in hand, the sum required 
is assured. 


Proposed Town Hall for Tipton. 

At a meeting of Tipton District Counc 
the General Purposes Committee reported 
that they had considered the question o! 
erecting a town hall, and had been informed 
that the Unemployment Grants Committe 
were prepared to receive application fc 
financial assistance towards 
recommended that a deputation wait u 
the Ministry of Health and the Unemploye 
Grants ascertain mn 
cial assistance would be granted the Coun 
Thev further | 
belonging to the Council at 


stage 


the cost. The 


Committee to what A 


recommended tha e la 
Horseley Heat 
Blue Pig Row.” be the site 
hall. The recommer 


‘ 4 


KNOWN as 
— 


proposed town 


were adopted. 
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Design for a Village Hall. 
By Mr. G. Betuis. 
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Design for a Village Hall. 
By Mr. G. Betuts 
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Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C. 


Me. F. Hersert Mansrorp, L R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C. 


L.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


F. Hearsert Mansrorp, 
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Conway Hall, Red LionjSquare, W.C. 


Me. F. Hersert Mansrorp, L.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Brighton Crematorium. Mr. Atseet C. Freeway, Architect. 


GexeraL View or EXTEerior. 
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“Harlingen,” Hadley, Herts. 
Mr. W. Harotp Jowes, A.R.I.B.A, (Messrs. Weir, Burrows and Weir), Architect. 
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BUILDING PRACTICE—I. 


CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Associate (late Fellow), 


Surveyors’ Institution, ete, 


DEPOSIT OF PLANS. 


lw most districts, though there are ex- 
eptions, there are by-laws made by the 
jocal authorities which are obligatory. In 
any such district every ratepayer is entitled, 
oa application to the local authority, to a 
gratis copy of its by-laws. In any building 
other enterprise controlled by the by-laws 
t is obligatory on the employer or his agent 
to deposit plans and po other details as 
are locaily required with the local autho- 
rity, and he should previously have con 
sidered the by-laws so as to make his plans 
omply, and to deposit them at the right 
juncture 

Under section 157 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, special powers are conferred on 
urban authorities (and further extended by 
section 23 of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1890, and section 24 of the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907), 
whereby urban authorities may make 
by-laws controlling the construction of new 
streets, buildings, etc., and the deposit of 
plans, eic., and giving notices of their inten- 
tion, by persons intending to carry out such 
enterprises, also the inspection of the works 
by the local authority, and the power of the 
local authority (under Statute) to pull down 
any structures which contravene the by-laws. 
Rural authorities only acquire these powers 
on being invested with them by the Ministry 
of Health or by adopting section 23 of the 
Act of 1890. 
It is usually uired that notices be given 
to, and plans deposited with, the local 
authority before works are begun. Further, 
under the provisions of the Act of 1907, 
and where it is in force, declare the plans 
and notices to be of no effect, if the works 
proposed are not commenced within three 
years, and may then require fresh plans, etc., 
to be deposited before the works are actually 


7. 

n districts where the local authority re 
quires plans to be submitted before work is 
ommenced, it is a separate offence to ignore 
this requirement, even if the work is shown 
to be in absolute compliance with the by- 
laws in all its details. On the other hand, 
no person is required to wait for the 
tpproval of the local authority beyond the 
period of notice stipulated in the local by-laws 
excepting in the case of a temporary build- 
ng—but if anyone elects to proceed to con 
‘truct any work without the approval of the 
cai authority he risks their taking proceed- 
ings against him if they are of the opinion 
hat his enterprise contravenes their by-laws 


In Robinson v. Barton Eccles L.B. (1882), 


L.R. 8 A.C. 798, Lord Esher said: “‘ The 
Act of Parliament is not concerned with 
what 


people do upon paper, but with what 
do in point of fact and upon the land.” 
is clear, therefore, that the various 
edures of giving notice and submitting 
ntended to establish an understand 
ing, between the local authority and those 
t g to carry out works in the dis- 


they 


ut the plans, etc., are in compliance 
with the by-laws, and that if they are ad- 
ane the work will have the approval 


al authority and its officials. 
eS. ructure may be a “new building ”’ 
inder the Public Health Act, 1875, and at 


; 
the ‘ 


time a ‘“‘temporary building” 
“ ver the Public Health Acts Amendment 
In Andrews v. Wirral R.D.C. (1916), 1 
K.B the defendant local authority had 
pow ler their by-laws (made under the 
Pu Health Act, 1875) that if any work 
Shou be “begun or done” in contraven- 
Lior their by-laws, they could forthwith 
pu vn such work after giving notice to 
son by whom the work had been 
r or done.” 


building was constructed in contra- 
f the by-laws ; and, after being set 


upon wheels, was sold to the plaintiff. The 
local authority gave him notice to show cause 
why it should not be pulled down as a new 
building contravening the by-laws; his reply 
being unsatisfactory, they forthwith pulled 
it down. The plaintiff sued the local autho- 
rity for damages. At the trial the local 
authority sought to prove notice to the con- 
structor of the building by secondary evi- 
dence, viz., a duplicate notice only. tt was 
held that the duplicate notice was inadmis- 
sible, and that the local authority, not hav- 
ing proved notice, could not thereby justify 
their action under the Public Health Act, 
1875; but that, having complied with the 
provisions of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1907, they could justify 
their action under that Act. 

It should be noted that in by-laws the 
deposit of plans of new streets are treated 
separately from the deposit of new buildings. 

The plans deposited with the local autho- 
rity may, when approved, be retained 
under section 16 of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1907, when this section is 
operative; but in Gooding v. Ealing L.B. 
(1884), I.T.L.R. 62, it was held that it is 
reasonable to make by-laws also enabling 
the local authority to retain the plans of 
intended buildings even when they are dis- 
approved. 


Approval and Disapproval of Plans. 


When plans are in accordance with the 
by-laws and are disapproved by the local 
authority, the person depositing them can 
(a) apply to the Court for a mandamus to 
compel the local authority to approve the 
plans, or (b) for a declaratory judgment to 
the effect that the by-laws will not be con- 
travened by the plans, or (c) he can proceed 
with the work and enter a defence if action 
is taken against him by the local authority 
for contravention. 

The Minister of Health has no power in 
the matter to force the hands of any local 
authority. 

A local authority must, within one calen- 
dar month after any notice, plan or descrip- 
tion of any work has been delivered or sent 
in, in pursuance of a by-law, signify im 
writing its approval or disapproval of the 
intended work. Should the work be com- 
menced after notice of disapproval or before 
the expiration of the month without such 
approval and it contravenes the by-laws, the 
local authority may cause so much of the 
work as has been executed to be pulled down 
or removed, and may recover expenses at 
its discretion either from the person execut- 
ing the work or from the person causing the 
works to be executed. 

It will have been noticed that it is the 
person “‘ intending to build” who must de. 
posit the plans, etc., with the local autho- 
rity. It follows that it is the person “in- 
tending to build” who can be prosecuted 
by the local authority or by any person 
aggrieved or by any other person who first 
obtains the consent of the Attorney-General 
for any contravention, and in all cases it 1s 
the person who alleges that there has been 
a contravention who must bring the case to 
the Court. : 

It is somewhat difficult to determine who 
is the person “intending to build.” In 
general it has been established that it 1s 
the owner or employer; but it is not un 
known for both the architect and the builder 
to be regarded also (wrongly) as that identity 
In Mayor of Sunderland v. Brown (1880), 
43 L.T. (N.S.) 478, a person who, under a 
contract, built along the line of a street 
laid out by the owner with whom he had 
contracted, was held not to be a “ person 
who lays out a street.” In Kershaw v. 
Brooks (1909), 2 K.B. 265, it was held that 
a plumber who was found to be merely 
carrying out the orders given him by the 
owner of a house could not be convicted of 


contravention of by-laws. In Welsh v. 
West Ham Corp. (1900), 1 K.B. 324, « 
builder working for an employer was held 
not liable for a continuing offence in contra- 
vention of a by-law. 


“THE BUILDER” 
DEBATE 


XXV.—CAN OUR STUDENTS DRAW? 


Sin,—The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. During the past ten years hun 
of students have gone out from the architec- 
tural schools, and every year sees a fresh 
influx into the profession via the offices of 
architects in practice. These students are 
giving satisfaction. T are making many 
of the working yA oon which pone Ea on 
the job and which in some cases are exhibited 
at’ the R.I.B.A. on the annual students’ 
evening and subsequent exhibitions. 


Never have working drawings been clearer 
or better. Never has competition work, so 
much of which is drawn by ex-students, 
reached a cleaner and saner presentation. 
Anyone who doubts the part which ex- 
students play in this work, and office work 
generally, should consult the employment 
registers of the R.LB.A. and the A.A., or 
ask the architects themselves. You will find 
the ex-student everywhere giving—not uni- 
versal satisfaction, for no such state exists— 
but satisfaction in the vast majority of cases. 


There on broad lines is the answer to 
the criticism of ‘ Positive.” As regards 
the exhibitions of students’ work “* sta gy 
by the architectural schools, nine-ten of 
the visitors to these are not people who 
‘view the proceedings in a thoroughly 
superficial manner.”” ‘The vast majority of 
visitors are the staff and students and 


draughtsmen, and architects interested in 
education. The public, alas! is a rather 
poor attendant. me drawings are flashy, 
others dull. In design, temperament ex- 


x 
presses itself, and so does draughtsmanship, 
which is also in key with the the subject. 
‘* Splashy "’ drawings may be the ebullition 
of enthusiasm as well as the nefarious 
trickery of the shoddy. “ Tightness” in 
aS is a useful asset; but one 
palette is insufficient for every purpose, as 
no doubt ‘ Positive’’ realises when he is 
preparing a charming picture to catch a 
client’s eye. 

The omission of perspectives from the 
Academy may be due, not to the dearth of 
perspective renderers (in my opinion, and that 
of many of my colleagues, is no dearth), 
but to a general feeling amongst the thought- 
ful that many a poor design was hung on 
the Academy walls because it was 80 com- 
petently presented, and not by the author's 
hand. The excessive skill of the draughts- 
man, concealing poverty in design, and not 
the diminution ot the class of “* renderers,”’ 
is the more likely explanation of this change 
of policy. hy 

Drawing of all types has, in my opinion, 
vastly improved from that of pre- War days. 
Gone are the hairy scratchy perspectives, 
replaced by broad work giving t true 
value of mass. Banished also are the ~ 
war competitive drawings in coarse black 
line, silhouetted in a broad band of ink, 
drawings at once tricky and in execrable 
taste. Clean, crisp working drawings on 
linen have replaced the muddled coloured 
pencil work of pre-War days with full sizes 
and details interlaced all over the sheet. 

Let “‘ Positive” ask a builder whether he 
does not think that the working drawings 
of the past decade show an improve 
ment over the old standard. He will, I 
think, find the answer is one which d 
not support his argument, and these same 
drawings of to-day are, I repeat, largely the 
work of school-trained men. 

“ Necatrve.” 


| ,*, Cor ndence on this question is 


invited. —Ep. 
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DOMESTIC BUILDING AND QUANTITIES 


By J. R. 


Many archi 
for domestic buildings 
to have proper bills of 
They argue that they 
for this work 
and n 
because, 
properly 
entrust the 
e@timates to 
news = at 


tects, when inviting tenders 
annot be persuaded 
quantities prepared 
obtain lower tenders 
without quantities, 
they right, 
the services of a 
many builders 
preparing their 


lass rf 
hstances, are 


to aff ord 


survevor, 


many 
inable 
qual hed 
work f 
those indertaking this 
euch low fees as to make it a 
impossibility to devote the neces 
fully detailed 


‘ wat 
he lowest 


matter of 
sary 
estimat« This 
tender being 
the biggest m 
Builders who do retain a full-time sur- 
part of their staff are in the long 
in a much safer position, but the per 
estimates prepared 
low 


time to working up a 


ten resuits in 
received from the builder who 
makes stake 
veyvyor as 
ron 

entage ai 
without independent 
and the expense of preparing 
high that refrain tendering for 
this class of work unless much in need 
of a job, or in fear of offending the inviting 
architect. This fear of giving offence by a 
refusal to tender in many 
secommodation estimates Knowing 
only a outside chance of 
ing the job at will 
ai margin of thout putting in 
inferior 


successful 
quantities im «8&0 
estimates so 
thev 


trom 


very 


leade to 


that 


secur 


casee 
he has verv 
a figure that leave him 
profit w 
material or 


either workmanship, 


faced with the cost f preparing a close 
head the list 
builder will 
obtaining a 
will te 
middle 
the 
unforeseen 
that 
on! 
and 


and nwt w al ing to 
with a mnfe guess, a 


wer the difficulty bys 


estimate 
f tenders 


often get 


ficure ther tenderer which 


a from ane 
likely to put him somewhere n the 


division, but get hin 
job This 
results It 
Imong the bnilders nvited 
one who is at all keen 
the remainder wish to 
an estimate Builders A, B 
keen on the b, X wants 
two hefore the 


will in no case 
eometimes leads to 

occasionally happens 
there is 
it the job 


the costs 


abe 
avoid of 
preparing 
> are not 
4 telephones a day or clos 
date asking for a price from RB, why 
siready has one from X Cc caref: 
quantities prepared and T) sends in a 
When the tenders are 
ndicatee that X has made a 
} thdraws 
the wort nR 

und then to A : ’ 
iment If 


vear< to 


ing 
re 
} 
rela 
Sate 


gness opened (’s 


estimate rerv 
The 
must 
the eam 


considerable error. and 


architect offers who 
refesa 
pred the 
takee 
huilders 
fain 


shrewd 


voung 
convrince 
have not formed a ri 
but if he 
dea of what hase } ippened 


Ww arned by expenrer the arel 

not tr let the liet of 

the e« 

nenvally finds that t 2 extrew el 

to keep the fieure« cret If he 

and the loweet tende rom a! 

} mistake 
ave difficult ’ ng a 

Many build 
notification f 
} 


prices, ilder 


reen| ces tenders 
red 


dificult 


known wntil mtract 2 « 
enecceeds 
ilder who 
as made a con 
etill } 
tract 
acceptar 
wit? 


mate< ecked 


thie etagr the 


eine ne 


wo while 


the 
benefit * 
lef nitel 
Twat vel, Anes 
fied. then 
eomet} C r which he . 
q, me 
und still ve 


the answe 
=e. On Ar 
that the eli 
builders 

of th 
what it is tl 
In any 


exnected 


heing 


event 


TAaYLonr. 


and al 
shall be 
qualified 


that ali new work 
alteration work of any magnitude 
quantities prepared by 
urveyors. This is the only way that is tau 

ali parties to the contract, and is by lar 
the best way of ensuring that the work shal! 
e well arried out Builders have the 
reatest possible respect for qualified quai 
They know weil that nothing 
‘ the work 


the : tects 


wed On 


K 
tity surveyors 
s to be gained by omitting any of 

executing it in an inferior manner 
measured out. On the other 
they are quite prepared to carry out any 
uiditional work without haggling 0 
mancuvring in order to make up leeway by 
means of fat supplementary estimates; they 
know that the surveyor will measure up and 


tO au 


as it 


will be band 


‘ 


ine the extra work at a price [at 


Standard Quantities. 


ihe 
possible price in 


way to 


competi tior 


obtair tie 


is by means otf 


with th 


surest 


qvantitie preparea if accordance 


standard method of measurement By means 
of quantities prepared on this system the 


estimator can safely price the work at a very 
ate because he is 
Item 


has 


never in doubt as to 
In building up his 


any Oct 


includes 
not 


labours 


‘ 
asior 0 


ertalr and wastes are 


to be included 


net? el 

and he needs only 

the plans to enable hi 
1 with onfidence Before 
method of measurement 

und at the pr where it 
| builders 

tha bil! of quantities prepared by Lond 

surv inclined to lift the 

mators pricing on a in f the work being 


hn the 


giance at 


standard 
kc pte 4 


sent time 


experience was and 


yors provim ial esti- 


measured in other 


greater 
d the Lond n ©@ ‘ was badly al 
provincial 


city of detail 


vher quantities 
This led 
nd a good deal of 

easantness completion 
lifficn 
tects of tl wisdom of 


and 


so after they have 


weve? convince some 
employing 
them only 


worsted. 


alified surveyors, many of 


hee nh verely 


nd have received some very plainly worded 
chent much annoved at 
unexpected 
measurements. 
empioy a 
endeavour to do without 
ontra : In the latter 
able to §& tenders from 
better class builde the quality of thei: 
buildings will probably be with ul 


pinions f ’ 
ng called ‘ to pay sums 
‘ 


Afte 


Surveyor or 


acount of mpiet 


1 h : happening they 
siternatively 


thet 


qual 
tities n cast 


not being ure the 


ower 


; ; ; +} ; 


itisiactory e i ‘ pr o 


Guaranteed Quantities 
The 


guarantee 


number of surveyors prepared to 


their quantities 
is Increasing It would be a 


find this 


in the preamble of the 


the accuracy of 
very good 
written in at 
bill. It would 
with the builder 
mate It would 
inducement to ac hesi- 
tating to authorise hi« have 
bills prepared. The implied warranty of 

and skill is not sufficie in 


thing ¢ . ‘ 
ing guarantee 
ngtn 
arry very 


great weight 


n considering his esti 


so act a6 an ient 


irchitect to 


practice 
without 
.ccomnpanied by a change 

which 


im Many instances is quite 

It sho i} l be 

in the eonditions 
ly paid of 
parment out of he proceeds af 
rtifieate they should be pa d pr rata to 
the amount of the This would 
not e hardly on the surveyor 
than tl etention of money of from 10 to 
20 per cent. does on the builder At present, 
a building owner goes bankrupt during 
n@ progress of the work the architect has 
ved the greater part of his 
all his and the 
ilder burden or 

to certify 


the fees are 
be« oming due for 


the first 


certificate 
bear any mor 


generally rece 


Tees, 
the 


emedy is 


January 1. 990 


for the full value of the work ex 

material delivered, and the paymer 
retention money into a specia 

,xcoount where it bears interest un 

released at the end of the ma 

period. Many fair-minded architec 
favour of thie course, and this pra 
on the increase. On the face of it. 
obviously the fair thing to do that a ilder 
might reasonably look at the client and 
architect's consent to terms as an 
index to the treatment he is to expe 
regard to other matters. If adopted 4)) 
round this also would be reflected in the 
estimate, as a builder’s payments for 
on overdrafts amount to a 
the year in the great 


5 wy 


these 


With 


est 


large sum in 
majority of 


Architect as Quantity Surveyor 


It is a very old saying that a ma 
is his own lawyer has a fool for a 
he preparation of accurate bills of q 
requires an altogether different 
of brain from that of the artist. It is a 
rare thing to find both qualities, cal 
tion, artistic design, shown in 
the one individual. One has only 
to remember the many times that architects 
have that engineers are lacking in 
appreciation of architecture, but are in- 
valuable for calculating stresses and strains 
to feel some surprise that, while claiming 
to be artists, they hold on to a class of work 
demanding an entirely dissimilar skil] and 
very uninterrupted application It 
is seldom that the architect can so entirely 
shut out all other matters while preparing 
quantities as Is necessary to avoid errors 
creeping in. Recognising this, who 
prepare their own quantities endeavour to 
evade responsibility, thongh taking the fees 
by some such clanse as this 


ties 


and 
work of 


stated 


close, 


some 


“ These quantities are prepared for the 
assistance and guidance of builders tender 
ing, and, while care has been exercised in 
their preparation, they are not guaranteed 
be accurate. The builder is to include 
in his tender for everything necessary for 
the complete performance of 
according to the true intent and meaning 
of the specifications and plans, and nothing 
be allowed for the alleged omissions 
or deficiencies in the measurements or in 
he plans or specifications or any of them 


; 


the work 


shall 


+} 


This and similar clauses in conditions of 
ontract are as pitiable a confession of 
weakness as can well be imagined 
coming from those who hold themselves ou 
to be fully qualified professional men, and 
are lowering t 


when 


their prestige. 


Merchandise Marks Inquiry; Wallpapers. 


The as to whether imported w 
papers should be required to bear an ir 
ition of origir will be resumed at 11 o’cl 
Monday, January 20, and at 10.30 a 
n Tuesday, January 21. The inquiry 
be held at the Board of Trade Offices, G 
George-street, 8.W.1. Communications s! 
the Sec retary, Mr E 
address 


inquiry 


be addressed to 


Reardon. at that 


Tars for Road Purposes. 


fue British Engineering Standards Ass« 
tion has now issued a revised Speci fic atior 
lars (Nos. 1 and 2) for road purposes 
represents a considerable advance upo! 
Ministry of Transport (Roads Depart: 
specincations issued as British Standard § 
fications in April, 1928 The specifi 
having been considered and 
with slight modifications is now 
he British Engineering Standards As 
as a British Standard Specificatior 
the full support of the Ministry of 7 
port It covers, as formerly, tar for 
t 


surface tarring of roads and making 


7 


"6-190 
ved 


macadam. 

é Copie of new spe ification 
(6-1950) may be obtained from the Pu 
tions Dept., British Engineering Stan 
Assi tation, 28. Victoria-stre et, S.W.1 


2s. 2d. nost free. 
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GREATER LONDON REGIONAL 
PLANNING. 


Mr. H. V. Ashley, V.P.R.I.B.A., occupied 
the chair on Monday night at 9, Conduit- 
street. when, before a large attendance, Dr. 
Raymond Unwin delivered a paper on “ Re- 
gional Planning, with special reference to 
the Greater London Regional Plan.” 


Many would recall, said the lecturer, the 
vation with which they first realised 
how the mysterious and beautiful form 
structure of crystallisation could be induced 
to spread through a formless solution. Some 
might remember how the molecules or atoms 
of a refractory mass could be stimulated by 
example (the introduction of a minute 
rystal of the substance being enough to 
rouse their traditional love of order) to 
eause the most. active to set to patterns, 
these starting an enthusiasm for their ap- 
propriate movements which inevitably, if 
gradually, spread through the whole mass. 
The introduction of the principle of planning 
into human affairs that had long been allowed 
o develop haphazard had a similar effect 
Once the order of a plan was established 
over a certain area, the boundary, where 
order ended and disorder commenced, 
formed a line of nonconformity, stimulating 
,ttempts to remove the irritation by spread- 
ing the order further and further. Within 
the short space over which the older genera- 
tion could now look back, we had seen such 
: change in progress. We remembered when 

ildings were generally considered in 
solation Then one or two examples of 
intelligent land planning and harmonious 
relations established between the buildings 
1s in Bedford Park were dropped among 
is like the minute stimulating crystals. 
Thereafter incongruity between buildings and 
their surroundings was no longer accepted 
13 inevitable; a sense of disorder and irrita- 
tion was aroused. Those who felt the dis- 
mfort most keenly sought to plan larger 
ireas; and the order spread to more exten- 
sive sites, to whole villages, suburbs, and 
even new towns. Then came the sympathetic 
statesman, and in 1909 Mr. John Burns gave 
¢ power to local authorities to spread this 
rder over those parts of their district 
‘likely to be used for building purposes ”; 
1 phrase fairly liberally interpreted. The 
planning could, however, no more be limited 
by local government boundaries than by the 
creage of a single site. Active authorities 
gan to plan in their neighbour’s ground; 
then they formed groups or regional com- 
nittees to extend the area; these groups 
‘urther combined and we had now reached 
the stage of Greater Regional Planning Com- 


fascl 


and the end was not yet. Across 
‘he Channel we might eee provincial plan- 
1 across the Atlantic State and even 
Inter State Planning Commissioners were 


clively at work. Today, another sym- 
c statesman, twenty years after, pre- 
n the place of Mr. John Burns over 
me department, for Mr. Arthur Green 
ias just said that the first Town Plan- 
\ct, having served its purpose, was 
t of date. And he had promised ex- 
‘ powers. But planning could not stop 
the greater region. Already main 
matters were passing from local to 
control; a Commission was sitting to 
ler the question of national parks, and 
og might be expected ere long to carry 
‘talline structure to the natural limits 
the sea shore to our island home! 
' site or regional plan, like the queue, 
v added to the sum of effective liberty 
‘ning the limite and protecting the 
within which each could move with- 
ng obstructed by others; and by 
HA that sphere into appropriate rela- 
h the many others with which each 
ave dealings. 
- main reason which justified the 
*r im speaking of the Town Planning 
crowing out-of-date was that it did 
ve reasonable opportunities for 


- 
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oe 
- ; d ese ona 
Committees must be content to give advice 
only, or they must take over from their 
i © eye — autherities the complete 
Inaking of . " 
ive we inebetioe ata Tees tee 
. c . must remain so 
because regional proposals would often be 
as much outside the province as they were 
beyond the financia! resources of the indi- 
vidual local authorities. The second un 
duly deprived the local authorities of their 
proper freedom to plan their own district, 
and threw on the regional authority a mass 
of detail planning not easily to be coped 
with. Regional Planning Schemes should be 
made effective, therefore, without depriving 
the local authorities within the region of 
their freedom to make Town Planning 
Schemes for their areas. 

Nothing was more essential for good 
regional planning than power to secure an 
adequate background of open land. So 
long as anybody might build anywhere, and 
no effective power to control the distribu- 
tion of building development existed, the 
evils of sporadic building and _ ribbon 
development would continue, in spite of any- 
thing we and the Council for the Preserva 
tion of Rural England might say or do. 
Under Town Planning Schemes reasonable 
regulations could be made as to what class 
of building might be erected in each area, 
and as to the height and character of the 
buildings, without incurring liability to 
compensation. Any attempt, however, to 
determine where building might best be 
located, and where the background of open 
space should be preserved, involved a 
liability to compensation which no planning 
authority would face. No doubt there were 
many amendments to the Town Planning 
Act which would be very valuable; but as 
technical men seeking to apply the right 
principles of planning and design to the use 
most important were: 

1. Regional planning must be made effec 
tive without Sasleten the local planning 
authorities of the right to make schemes for 
their districts within the regional framework. 

2. Greater facility must be given in the 
Local Planning Schemes and in Regional 
Schemes also, for securing good _ site 
planning as land becomes ripe for develop- 
ment or redevelopment. 

3. Planning schemes should be made ap- 
plicable to all land, whether built upon or 
not. 

4. The present powers of zoning areas for 
different classes of building should be ex 
tended to permit the reasonable allocation 
of areas for building development and the 
reservation of other areas trom such use, 
without compensation from the planning 
authority, but with power to adjust between 
owners any gain or loss of building pro- 
spect resulting. 

The preliminary study of the difficult 
task set before the Greater London 
Regional Planning Committee by the 
Minister of Health showed that only on the 
hasis of powers such as those sketched 
could the work be adequately accomplished 
The population of the County of London 
had been diminishing since the Census of 
190]. Since then, the whole of its natural 
increase, due to excess of births over deaths, 
had been migrating outwards, plus the 
actual reduction in numbers. This popula- 
tion flowing outwards had mainly settled 
within the Greater London region. This 
change of flow was perhaps explained by 
the movement of industries into certain 
sections, to which attention was recently 
drawn by the Chief Factory Inspector. In 
spite of the good effected by Regional 
Planning Committees and Town Planning 
Schemes (and mainly owing to the want of 
power to locate development) this wide 
stream of population spreading over the 
Region from the congested centre and now 
also from outside, had settled haphazard 
without any co-ordinating design. It had 
caused the outstanding example of sporadic 
building, aided by the rapid growth of 
motor transport which had removed the 
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limitation previously set by the need to be 
within reasonable distance of a railway 
station. The outward movement itself 
was not the evil. On the it must 
le encouraged, unless the congestion of 
traffic in the centre was to become still more 
intolerable. Nor did the area of land re 
quired to give generous accommodation for 
this population, raise a difficulty. [If 
development were guided into reasonably 
self-contained nuclei, forming attractive 
urban groups of different sizes, spaced out 
on an adequate background of open land, 
there would be ample space in the Region 
for any increase in population which might 
reasonably be expected, still leaving the 
greater part of the area as open land. Pro- 
vision could be made in generous measure 
for playing fields, parks, pleasure grounds, 
wild country reserves, allotments, or aero- 
dromes, and for the many other purposes 
for which an urban population needed open 
land. 

If productive industry might be regarded 
as the economic foundation of the -social 
structure, commerce naturally followed. The 
expansion of commerce in the central area 
was the compelling force, oe a 
widespread desire on the part of many town 
dwellers to live in less congested and more 
rural surroundings; as such it was largely 
responsible for the great exodus to the out- 
skirts. Two considerations dependent on 
general plan might be mentioned, neither of 
which had received enough attention. The 
continued efficiency of a great organisation 
like the City of London required that the 
most important operations, on which the wel- 
fare of the City and of the Empire depends, 
should be provided for in an area where they 
were not constantly hindered by crowds en- 
gaged in unimportant details. Such con- 
fusion in and about the board room, 
Such confusion in and about the board room, 
the manager’s office or the quarters of the 
general staff, would not be tolerated in any 
other organisation. The second consideration 
arising from the growing size of London's 
business centre was the reservation, in imme- 
date connection with that centre, of certain 
carefully selected and adequately protected 
residential areas, to accommodate comfort- 
ably the selected staffs which should be 
within call in connection with great enter- 
prises. Planning of the built-up areas could 
alone bring into play these principles of redis- 
tribution in reference to central functions. 
Large commercial and retail trade organisa- 
tions were showing a tendency to maintain 
only the essential central functions in the 
congested areas; and to decentralise such de- 
partments as the storage of records, or the 
conduct of routine business, which could 
function as well or better outside. These ten- 
dencies deserved encouragement from the city 
planner. 

A reasonable proportion of open land for 
playing fields and pleasure grounds should be 
reserved in connection with each unit of 
urbanised population. To provide adequately 
for those who wished to play open-air games 
of all kinds in an urban area, there should be 
provided 7 acres of land for every 1,000 of 
the inhabitants. For the Greater London 
Region. this standard indicated a present 
need for abont 200 square miles of open space 
and playing field. 

As regards amenity, provided that the 
surrounding area could be protected from 
sporadic development, compact units of 
population of 4,000 to 6,000 people, and well 
designed groups of such units, could remain 
so nearly in touch with open country as to 
secure many of the advantages of country 
life. The selection of southern slopes which 
afforded the best sites for such residential 
units would keep the northern slopes free 
to afford a rural prospect. Valleys and flat 
meadows less suitable for residential develop- 
ment, might afford good playing fields and 
belts of open land. If, however, belts of 
open space were required for the purpose 
of dividing or isolating residential units, 
even wide valley belts would be less effective 
than strips running along the ridges. The 
preservation of the sky line was more 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. T. M. Deacon, Son and Addiscott 
quantity surveyors) have taken into partner- 
on Mr. R. M. Knight, who has been with 
them for many years. 

\ W. H. Brewer, of Messrs. Ford & 
Rrewer, quantity surveyors, London, has 
opened @ branch office at 18, Mill-street, 
Maidstone, where he will carry on, in con- 


unction with his London office, his practice 
as quantity surveyor. He will be pleased to 
© atalogues at that address. 

[he committee appointed by the Council at 
their October meeting recommended that Mr. 
CJ. Norton, now a temporary officer on the 
stafi of the County Surveyor, be placed on the 
permanent staff of the County Surveyor’s De- 
partment as chief architectural assistant 


Komisarjevsky’s Cinema Decorations. 
The Granada Theatre at Dover was opened 


rec 


Wednesday last, seating 2,000. The 
“Granada” interior decorations are by 
Komisarjevsky. The architect is Mr. Cecil 


Masev. F.R.LB.A., 15, Caroline-street, 


Wit 


Painter-Etchers’ Society: New Associates. 

The following have been selected associates 
of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers anl 
Engravers :—Mr. Arthur Briscoe, Mr. Austin 
Frederick, Miss Clare Leighton, and Mr. 
Joseph Webb. 


York Minster Damaged. 

A pinnacle was blown off the west front of 
tork Minster during the recent fierce gale. 
The masonry, which weighed three-quarters 
of a ton, fell 200 ft. into the cathedral enclo 
breaking into countless pieces. Con 
siderable damage was caused in other parts 
of the city 


National Certificates and Diplomas in General 
Building Téchnology. 

The Board of Education and the Institute 

Builders bave approved the draft rules o! 

a scheme of National Certificates and Diplomas 

Genera! Building Technology. We propose 

refer to this matter at greater length 1 


ou next ssue 


Conference on Rural Beauty at Oxford. 
A conference representing many varied 

interests concerned with the preservation ot 

the beauty of rural England has been con- 


sure, 


vened to meet at University College on 
January 18 under the presidency of Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New College. 


Delegates will be present from the Ministry 
of Transport, the Ministry of Health, the 
Thames Conservancy Board, the Thames 
Valley Regional Planning Committee, the 
Rural Community Council for Oxfordshire, 
the women’s institutes, the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, the Oxford Corporation, the Women s 
Co-operative Guild, and various other 
bodies. 


St. Bartholomew’s Close. 

The Governors of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, Smithfield, have acquired St. Bartholo- 
mew's Close, which was part of the original 
ndation of the neighbouring church of 

Bartholomew-the-Great. The Close is 
built ever with shops, offices and ware- 
! Hogarth was born there, and it 
was bis early association with the hospital 
that led him to paint the famous wall 
pictures on its main staircase representing 
the Good Samaritan and the Pool of 
sda, for which ne was made a governor. 
purchase of the Close is part of the 
gr \t reconstruction scheme of the hospital 
n progress. 


Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 

Henry Saxon Snell Prize was founded 
ourage improvements in the construc- 
r adaptation of sanitary appliances, 
anu is to be awarded by the Council of The 


, 45 


R Sanitary Institute at intervals of 
‘iro years, the funds being provided by the 
leg left by the late Henry Saxon Snell 
F of the Institute). The Prize in the 
yer 1930 will consist of Fifty Guineas and 
‘ie Medal of the Institute, and is offered 


‘n essay on “Improvements in the 
ity Provisions of Schools.” Essays 


2 
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must be delivered on or before August DB, 
addressed to the Secretary of The Royal 
Sanitary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, 8.W., from whom full con- 
ditions may be obtained. 


London Street Problems. 

Convened by the London County Council, 
a conference of authorities and bodies inti- 
mately concerned in the London subway 
question will be opened at County Hall on 
Tuesday neat. The conference is a sequel 
to the Holborn explosions and fires of 
December 20 and 21, 1928. The Commission 
of Inquiry into that disaster found that the 
explosion occurred in the Post Office tube, 
and was due to the ignition of a mixture 
of coal gas and air. The Commission came 
to the conclusion that the possibility of co- 
ordinating the control of underground 
services in London should be considered, and 
suggested that possibly the best means of 
providing this co-ordination would be to set 
up some new authority, with jurisdiction 
over the whole of the urban area in and 
around London. 


A Porth Bridge. 

The proposal to build a road bridge across 
the Firth of Forth at Queensferry, about a 
mile to the east of the railway bridge, at a 
cost of about £6,000,000, was again brought 
to the notice of the Minister of Transport 
(Mr. Herbert Morrison), on Tuesday, by a 
deputation representing the local authorities 
of the neighbourhood. Replying to the de- 
putation, the Minister suggested that the 
best plan would be for all the local authori- 
ties interested to get together and give re- 
newed consideration to the following pointe: 

(1) The economic justification for the 
erection of a bridge at Queensferry. 

(2) The alternative, an efficient ferry ser- 
vice at Queensferry with a new bridge at 
Alloa. 

(3) The financial contributions which they 
would be prepared to make towards the cost 
of the scheme. 


The British Museum Library: Plans for 
Rebuilding. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have 
obtained the sanction of the Treasury and 
the Office of Works to plans for extensive 
rebuilding and refitting in the Museum 
Library. It has been decided to dismantle 
gradually the present iron shelving upon 
which the books are supported, and to re- 
plan the accommodation entirely with steel 
shelving, which may be more economically 
disposed and more secure. The work, which 
may take more than 20 years, is estimated 
to involve an expenditure of £15,000 a year. 
The quadrants, besides being reshelved, will 
be converted from three-story constructions 
to five stories, and new foundations will be 
laid sufficiently firm to allow of an extra 
tw) stories being superimposed, if need be, 
later. The outer walls will probably not be 
pulled down. 


Beauty of Cotswold Villages. 

It was stated at a recent meeting of the 
Gloucestershire Highways Committee that the 
inhabitants of Willersey, Weston-sub-Edge 
and Mickleton, some of the most beautiful 
villages in the Cotswolds were still very 
anxious and feared that treasured buildings 
would be destroved as the result of the fixing 
of improvements and building lines _ The 
chairman (Major F. W. B. Cripps) said he 
wished to emphasise the fact that the build 
ing lines were laid down to prevent further 
building within the lines. There was no in 
tention whatever of pulling down any beauti- 
fal Cotswold houses. The lines would, in 
fact. be of great assistance in preserving the 
villages from despoliation by the erection of 
new and disfiguring buildings. By-pass roads 
round the villages — ayes nos 

he would pomt out that it was the very 
= of oe -villens which attracted the 
traffic. 
Leeds versity New Buildings. 

ee large section of the scheme of 
new buildings for the University of Leeds 
will shortly be commenced, plans having now 
been approved for the new building to ac- 
commodate the Department of Chemietry— 


inorganic, organic and physical. This 
chemistry building stretching, when com- 
pleted, from the Physics Department to 
Woodhouse-lane will, together with the 
mining bleek at right-angles to it, form the 
north elevation of the new scheme. The 
east elevation will run alongside Woodhouse- 
lane for a distance of about 180 feet, and 
at its lower end another wing, containing 
a number of large laboratories, will reach 
back a distance of 240 feet towards the 
physics building, and will form the southern 
side of the rectangle of which the complete 
building will consist. The erection of cer- 
tain portions of the chemistry block is being 
postponed, but even with this omission the 
building shortly to be started will have a 
floor space of some 95,000 square feet. At 
the moment, bills of quantities are being 
prepared, but it is expected that tendere 
will be invited in about two months’ time. 
The architects are Mesars. Lanchester and 


oan FF.R.1.B.A., 19, Bedford-square, 
W.C.2. 


Lectures on Italian Art. 

The first of a series of lectures which has 
heen arranged in view of the Exhibition of 
Italian Art at Burlington House was delivered 
on January 1 by Mr. Roger Fry. Speaking to 
a large gathering on ‘‘ Early Italian Art,”’ he 
commented on the chief characteristics of the 
work of the Italian artists, and pointed out 
that they had a natural bias towards sensuous 
beauty, quite apart from the expression they 
had given or the use they had made of it. 
He attributed this bias to their foundatious 
in classical art and to the fact that they were 
recalcitrant to Gothic art. Various examples 
of the conflict between the two tendencies 
were illustrated by lantern slides. 


Dr. Dearmer will give a course of nine lec- 
tures, illustrated with lantern slides, on 
Italian painting with special reference to the 
Exhibition at Burlington House. The lec- 
tures will be held in the Great Hall, King’s 
College, Strand, and will be on Tuesdays, 
commencing January 21 and ending March 18, 
at 5.30 p.m. 


A series of lectures on Italian art, planned 
hy the Y.W.C.A., will be given on Wednesday 
afternoons, January 22 and 29 and February 
5, by Dr. Borenius, Mr. Eric Maclagan, and 
Lord Crawford respectively (course tickets 1 
guinea). At another series, planned specially 
for professional and business women, on 
‘Tuesday, January 21 and 28, and February 4, 
at 8.15 p.m., the lecturer will be Miss Alice 
McLaren (course tickets 6s.). Further par- 
ticulars of each series will be given by the 
Secretary, Y.W.C.A., 17, Clifford-street, 
Bond-street, W.1. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Competition for a Pleasure Resort at Gosport. 

The following notice has been issued by the 
R.LB.A :-— 

** Members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and of its allied societies must not 
take part in the above competitions because 
the conditions are not in accordance with the 
yublished regulations of the Royal Institute 
or architectural competitions.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Municipal Buildings, Assem- Particulars 
bly Hall and Law Courts published in Sending 
in Victoria Park, Swansea, “ Builder.” in date. 
for the Corporation. 
miums : , £500, ‘ 
Assessor: Mr. H. V. 
F.R.LB.A. Mr. 
Lang-Coath, Town 
Guildhall. Dep. 
Designs for Anzac Memorial, 
for the Trustees, to be 
erected at a cos 
£75,000 in Sydney, 


Conditions from 
General for NS.W., Aus- 
Copies 


July 5 Jan. 18 


tralia House, W.C.2. 
mB a FY peer 

New Police and Fire Stations 
in Manchester-rd., for 
Accrington 


Aug. 0 Jan. 


Feb. 2 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
PLATES 


Map of the County of 


“The Builder” 


which w issued every thre 
and w given by spects!l permission of 

» Lonwden County Councdi!, shows tne areas 

n . Lan i n . divided mmder the 
Ruilding Acts, and gites a compiete list of 
jon Diste together with 


“se and telephx 


ve Len Sarveyors 
— wid =~ wre bers 


Hew Midiand Bank, Leadenhal!-street, E.c. 

New sdewarters for the Midland Bar 

: srse of erection in Leadenhall 

The general contractors ar 

and Kirk. and the following 

Rabery Owen and Co 

F xcellence telr 

forced rete GC Hunslet, Leeds, rem 

floors Chabb and Sons. 
Barnes and stonework 

Latyens, R.A., F.R.1.B.A.. and 

Measrs aney, Son and Austen Hall are 


. : 


sre mY 
sireet E 
Meesrs. Kirk 
are sub-contractors : 
, stee] work 


cornatruc tsonas 


forced oncrete 


The South London Hospital for Women, 
Clapham Common 

1s ow if muree of 
i Sir Edww Loope The 
are Vlessrs Willian 
followin are sulrcor 
Flooring and Paving 

lock floors; James Gibbons, 
al as-mente F. Lb 
Ltd.. fibrous and polished 
Griffiths, Lid., electr« 
nstaliation and fittings; Mumford 

Bailey and Preston, Ltd., heating, ventuat 
ng, hot-water installation, sanitary equip 
ment: Cope and (: wall and floor tiling 
J. Whitehead and Sons, Ltd., terrazzo anc 
stone carving: J W (ray and son, Ltd 
ightning conductors; J. A. Lawt rd and 0. 
asphalt; David Colville & Sons, Ltd., steel! 
Matthews, Ltd. grates; W. H 
lantern lights; Haywards. 


Mott 


erecWol 


gns 


Higgins and 


work {> 
Heywood and Co 
Itd.. spiral staircases; Shapland and Petter, 
Ltd.. flush doors; J. P. White and Sons, 
Lid.. curtains and linoleum; Reberts Adlard 
and (% roof British Loxfer Prism 
Syndicate Lid , fire-resisting glazing 
i am Smith. wrought-iron railings; Smit 


tiling ; 


Major and Stevens, Ltd., lifts. 
Mational Provincial Bank. 

This bank is now being erected in Princes 
street, E.C., by Messrs. John Mowlem and 
Co., Ltd The steelwork is by Messrs. Red 
Brown and Co., Ltd., and Sir Edwin 


pai 
architect 


Coop m the 


Exeter and South-west of England University. 
The physics and chemistry departments of 
this university are contained a building 
which is being erected on a site facing 
ath The building is faced with bricks 
snd the roofs covered with Cotswold slating 
4 hall has been provided in the building 
which will permit of receptions and students 
eunions. Introduced im the main elevations 
ywwer the cireular-headed windows are the 
county arms, which will be picked out in 
olouwr, and the arms of the divisions of 
I'ruro, Exeter, and the principal towns of 
the onties are in the entrances. The site, 
which is a falling one, has entailed the intro 
of terraces at varying levels, and in 
lesigning the building this has been con 
sidered. We also illustrate on one of our 
nset plates a sketch design for the adminis 
tration and arts block. 
The general contractors for the science 
block are Mesers. Wm. Nicholls. Ltd... of 
G ester, and the following are sub-con 
tractors J. W. Gray & Sons, lightning 
minucters; Redpath, Brown & Co., steel 
work: Jeffreys, Lid., heati and ventila 
tion Freeman & Son, tloucestershire. 
slating: Marrvat & Scott, lifts; Leeds Fire 
j Co... sanitary fittings: Luxfer Co 
lights: Eri Broadbent, carving 


fuctaon 


\ea 
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Ames & Finnis, bricks; Baird & Tatlock 
London}, Ltd., laboratory fittings. 
I architects are Messrs. E. 


: a 
Harris and S. K. Greenslade 


* A Spanish Fantasy.” 
Th f 


s free sketch. bv 


Vincent 


Profe ssor A E 
endeavours to catch the spirit 
the buildings of old Spain. The theme is 
a torn built on the side of a mountain. Some 
of the buildings can be recognised and others 
sre purely imaginative. The original drawing 


is plum ink and rendered I 


Richardson 


mn monochrome 


No. 70, Grosvenor-street 
The work here s of a 
drawing-room 
pine pilasters, and the roon 
Ti * og urde n 


with a 


reconstruct 


| 


aracter, the being panell 


pine wit! 
furmsbed with period furniture 
marble treatment, 
formal garden The general con 
tractors Messrs. Holland and Hanner 
and Cnbitts, Ltd Painting and decoratior 
were by E. 8S. Priston and Sons: marble 
work by H. T. Jenkins and Son, T.td und 
arving by A. Broadlent and Sons 

Mr Oliver Hill R.1.B.A.., 


architect 


room has a vista 


oO @ smal] 
were 


House at Angmering-on-Sea 

his butterfly plan was made for a sité 
st Angmering-on-Sea. It seemed that a cer 
tain levity and gaiety of design would be as 
ustified in a holiday house as it would be 

holiday clothes, where the conventionali 
ties of life may be discarded in favour of 
ng the holiday spirit 
its balanced wings 


ontains a spiral 


something reflect 
Hence the butterfly, wit} 
its eyes (one of wi 
stairway), and its antennae, which meet to 
circular court with arcade and 
central pool. The materials are local pebbles 
and flints, with little bricks, and a pantile 
roof. The form of the plan is suitable for 
& wind-swept seaside site, as the wings en 
lose and shelter the loggia with its balcony 
over 
Messrs 
irchitects. 


The ‘‘ Mermaid Bow].’ 


with this 


enclose a 


teresford are the 


Baillie Scott & 


In connection drawing Mr 
Maurice B. Adams writes ** The other dav 
when going over my treasures, I came upor 
s very careful tracing taken from a drawing 
I made with the assistance of the late R. P 
Pullan, who lent me some of his brother-in 
law's sketches to illustrate the famous Mer 
maid how! belonging to William Burges. 
A.R.A. The originals Mr. Pullan had. but I 
kept this pen-and-ink detail, which is full 
size in seale. The whole thing is extremel, 
interesting and unlike anything now to be 
seen 

The following verse runs around under the 
vaves 

Who would be a mermaid fair. 
Singing alone combing her hair. 
Under the sea in a golden curl 
With a comb of pear! 


Boys’ Hostel, Lord Wandsworth Agricultural 

College 

This institution is an agricultural college 
for orphan boys. The new buil ling provides 
accommodation for forty boys. with rooms 
for matron and master and staff. The walls 
are faced with Messrs multi 
soloured bricks, and the roofs are covered 
with sand-faced hand-made tiles by Meser< 
Ames & Finnis. The stonework to the en. 
trance is Doulting stone. Our illustration 
shows the main entrance only, but the 
building is an extensive one. having four 
separate wings. two containing dormitories 
one cubic les, and the other being for the 
service staff 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber 
s the architect 

, We also give on page 54 an illustration 
of the principal entrance to Conkwell 


‘Y 
* bits! 


by Mr 


Colliers’ 


A.R.A., F.RIB.A., 


. Grange 
re. a notable example of domestic work 
Da wher 


Pathclogical School, Greenwich. 
Of this building. which has been erected 
m the designs of Sir Edwin Cooper, we 


January 


llustrate the principal entrance, 
executed in Portland stone. Ti dons 
were Messrs. Foster and Dicksee Lid af 
Rugby, and the clerk of works wv H 
Whittaker Amongst the prin sab 
contractors were J. Avery and lark 
room blind; Cope and Co., tiling: Francis 
and Co., roiler shutters: James (Cibhors 
Ltd., metal sashes, ironmongery, etc.- J] ¥ 
Gray and Sons, Ltd., lightning condnet 

J. and E. Hall, Ltd.. and Electrol, 

rr Haughton Bros.. wood 
Haywards, Ltd.. iron staircases: W 

wood and Co., Ltd., patent glazing 

nd Geiffiths, Ltd., electric installat 
Holden and Co., Ltd., blinds. carpets ct, 
Hollis Bros. and Co., Ltd., flooring: F de 
Jong and Co., fibrous plaster: Laxfer Prien 
Svynd., Ltd., patent glazing: G. Matthew. 
Ltd., grates: Mumford. Bailev and Pres: 
Ltd., heating, plumbing, etc.: W. Smi 
lights; Smith, Major and Stey 
Ltd lifts and hoists: J. P. White 
Sons, Ltd., furniture: and J. Whitehead 
Sons, Ltd., marble 


i 


irigerator 


lead a 


The Holker Library, Gray’s Inn. 

A full description of this building y 
given in our issue of July 19, 1929. on pag 
5. The contractors were Mess 
Trollope and Colls. and sub-contracts 
carried out by the following firms T 
Lawford and Co., asphalting: D. Colville 
Sons, Ltd.. constructional steelwork: Dor 
Brick Co., Ltd.. hand-made parple faci 
bricks: T. Lawrence and Sons. 
facing bricks: J. Whitehead and Sons. Ltd 
marble work, also Portland 
Mumford, Bailey and Preston. Ltd., heating 
hot water and ventilation: Hicgins and Grif 
fiths, Ltd., electrical work: F. de Jong and 
Co., Ltd.. fibrous plaster work: W. H. Hes 
wood and Co.. Ltd.. lantern lights: Cope and 
Company, wall and floor tiling: Haywards, 
Ltd., circular iron staircases: J. Gibbons, 
Ltd., ironmongerv: John Bolding and Sons 
Ltd., sanitary fittings; Roberts, Adlard and 
Co., roof tiling: Haughton Bros., wood carv 
ing: Acme Flooring Co. (1904). Ltd.. wood 
block flooring: and G. Matthews. Ltd.. fire 
place interiors. Mr. Wm. Smith carried ont 
the ornamental wrot-ironwork, halustrading 
and bronze pillar lamps. and Mr. C. L. J 
Doman the modelling for stone carving and 
fibrons plaster work 

Sir Edwin Cooper is the architect 


general 


1 
ch erry -red 


stone carving 


Memorial Library, Cranleigh School. 

This library was formed bv the conversion 
of two classrooms. It was the gift of an 
old Cranleighian, Mr. John Wheeler Williams 
in memory of his wife, Emma Fdith Clara 
Williams. and of his only son. John Cleve 
land Williams. A description of the alters 
tions and additions to Cranleigh School car 
ried ont to the designs of Sir Edwin Cooper 
was given in our issue for Angast 9, 1929 

The general contractors were Messrs 
Higlett and Hammond, of Guildford, and 
the following were sub-contractors >— 
Higgins and Griffiths, Ltd.. electric lichtin 
J. P. White and Son and Hielett and Ha 
mond, furniture: F. de Jong and Co.. Ltd., 
fibrous plaster; Cope and Co., tiling: White 
heads, carving: Hollis Bros. and Co.. T44., 
wood-block flooring: James Gibbons TAd., 
ironmongery: John Rolding and Sons, Ltd 
sanitary fittings: Mumford, Bailey and 
Preston, Ltd., heating and sanitary fittings 
and plumbing: Roberts. Adlard and C roof 
tlie 


House at Hurtwood, Surrey. 

This house has recently been comp!et 
snd is situated on Pitch Hill, Ewhurst fi 
site with magnificent views to the 
The materials used are local stone 
green glazed Lombardy pantiles, whils' 
nterior is of a simple character, the 
finished with plaster and left with 4 
texture. A formal garden is now ! 
completion. A plan of this house wa 
lished in our issue for February 24, 1928 
builders were Messrs. James Longk 








,' Reese 
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of Crawley, and the windows were sup- 
shad by Mr. R. BE. Pearce. Mr. Oliver Hill, 
+ RLE.A., is the architect. 


The Commercial Union Assurance Building, 
Cornhill. 


Jve months London was startled 
so fall of the buildings a 
new Lloyds Bank opposite the yal 
Exchange. The site o the new Commer- 
cial _Umon Assurance buildings which was 
left by this disaster as a huge hole in the 
ground is now occupied by one of our finest 
modern commercial buildings. We hope to 
‘justrate this work more fully in a succeed- 
ing issue, and meantime we publish two or 
three characteristic features of the 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A, & Son, the shi- 
ects, have, as is usual in their practice, 
called in the aid of craftsmen in the de 
velopment of interesting detail by collabora- 
tion from the earliest stages of the design, 
and this will be fully apparent from our 
farther illustrations. The building was for- 
mally opened on Tuesday this week. 

Reference to this building will be found in 
Mr. Howard Robertson’s article on “ The 
Trend of 1929.” 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
Trollope & Colls, Ltd., and the follow: 
were sub-contractors :—Redpath, Brown 
Co., Ltd., steelwork; F. J. Barnes, Ltd., 
stonework ; Geo. Rome & Co. (London), 
Ltd., plastering; Sulzer Bros., heating and 
ventilation; A. Williams & Co., wells; Hay- 
wards, Ltd., pavement lights and steel 
stairs; May Construction Co., Ltd., acoustic 


plaster; J. R. Pearson (Bi n), Litd., 
roof railing; Crittall anufacturing Co., 
Lid., steel windows ; Dies r & Co., Ltd, 


floor construction; Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., 
exterior wall tiling; Milner’s Safe Co., Ltd., 
strong-room door; Leyland and Birmingham 
Rubber Co., Ltd., rubber paving; Art Pave- 
ments and Decorations, Ltd., Biancola wall 
linings; Purcell & Nobbs, kitchen equip- 
ment; Hollis Bros. & Co., Ltd., wood-block 
flooring; Bratt, Colbran & Co., Ltd., fire- 
places; James Gibbons, Ltd., and Carter & 
Aynsley, ironmongery; Waygood-Otis, Ltd., 
lifts; G. A. Morven’ b Co. (London), Ltd., 
steel fittings; J. A. Lawford & Co., asphalt ; 
Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., vacuum 
cleaning. 


New Office Building, Finsbury-square, E.C. 

The site of this buildin (Nos. 30/45, 
F nsbury-square and 13/28, Cross-sreet ) 
has a fronta to Finsbury-square of 
1% ft. and 120 ft. to Cross-street, and a 
depth from street to street of 200 ft. It is 
planned for an office building which can be 
disposed of in sections to meet a large or 
smaller occupying company. It has the ad- 
vantage of a fron to Cross-street oppo- 
site South-street, which is 60 ft. wide, giving 
the opportunity of a feature to be seen from 
Eldon-street. Traffic to and from Liverpool- 
street has determined the ition of a car- 
Mage entrance to a cinteal cveraied The 
’y-ou' consists of five blocks, incoFporating 
No. 25, Cross-street, Finsbury-square block, 
“toss-street block, centre wing, east and 
west wings, which give an area of 28,000 ft. 
super. Lighting areas run south to north, 
2 ft. wide, giving direct sunlight to the 


offices as the sun passes from east to west. 
An east entrance in Wilson-street connects 
*y a 9ft. corridor with the central courf- 
yard. Corridors on the east and west will 
give ounication on the lower ground and 
gro floors without passing through the 
main ‘oilding. The staircases have 

Srrance] so as not to cut up the floor area 
into c mpartments and to allow unrestricted 
wat son. Eight passenger lifts, with a 
pees y of a ninth, are provided. 

office »-commodation is in the lower ground 
“mel und floor, and eight floors over. 
Unde: e central courtyard a water-treating 
Piant be installed to deal with water 
ae deep well pumps. In the basement 
a 1 strong rooms and the heating 


| fuel, and water storage tanks, 
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and engineer's rooms. Service corridors fun 
ee ee ane ih to wath, where mosi 
° raimage pipes will be open to ins 
tion. Coal will “not, be kecnel, tn bo: 

ing oil-fired. Ample sani accommoda- 
tion will be provided on all floors. Bath and 
dressing-rooms are arranged for convenience 
of the staff. Caretaker’s quarters will not be 
ang at the top of the building but on the 
ower ground floor for easy access to the 
entrance halls. 

The Finsbury-square front is in Portland 
stone. The Cross-street front in the lower 
story and central feature will be in cast 
stone, with small red brick facings above. 
The internal areas and lighting wells are 
faced with white glazed Gricks with cast 
stone dressings. 

Messrs. Howell J. Williams, Ltd., are the 
general contractors, and the following are 
sub-contractors :—Redpath, Brown & Co., 
Ltd., steel constructional engineers; J. A. 
King & Co., Ltd. tile floors; Cement 
Marketing Co., portland cement; Stuarts’ 
Granolithic Co., Ltd., granolithic work; Val 
de Travers Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd., 
asphalt ; Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
steel sashes; J. H. Nicholson & Co., Ltd., 
heating; C. Isler & Co., artesian well; Way- 
good-Otis, Ltd., lifts; Farnley Iron Co., 
glazed bricks; London Brick Co., flettons. 

Sir Giles Scott, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. F. R. Gould Wills, F.R.I.B.A., are the 
associated architects. 


An Elevational Design. 

The elevational drawing which we give is 
from a competition design by Mr. W. Curtis 
Green, A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A., and Partners. 


New Offices for the Somerset County Council, 
Taunton. 


The Somerset County Council have ap- 
proved Mr. Vincent Harris’s new county 
offices, of which we illustrate an exterior 
view. 


Peterborough Town Hall. 

This building forms part of the narrow 
street improvement scheme, Peterborough, 
our illustration being from a model. The 
elevation to the New-street is in the Renais- 
sance style, to be carried out in good facing 
bricks, with stone dressings, and the roof 
in the central portion will be surmounted 
by a cupola, 

“The Vonanal contractors are Messrs. J. 
Thompson and Sons, Ltd., of Peterborough, 
and the sub-contractors are :—Samuel Butler 
and Co., Ltd., of Leeds, steel; Grierson, Ltd., 
electrical work; Diespeker and Co., Ltd., 
floors; Laxfer, Ltd., pavement lights; Mel- 
lowes and Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, metal win- 

ws. ; 
a FE. Berry Webber, A.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect 


Church at Alassio, Italy. 

The site of this church, which was 
generously presented to the church council, 
is an old garden, gently sloping up towards 
the north. An ancient salita, or cobbled 
pathway, runs up through the garden, unier 
the shadow of an old pergola. On the east 
is a sunken lane, some 10 ft. below the 
garden level. On the west is a carriage road, 
which ends in another sqlite, climbing the 
hills behind. The church is planned with its 
main entrance, approached from « long porch, 
in the middle of the south wall, on the axis 
of pergola and pathway. The west doorway 
is used on ceremonial occasions, and admitted 
the Bishop of Gibraltar at the Consecration 
service. 

In plan the church is divided into five bays. 
The piers on each side are joined together by 
arches, in the deep embrasures of which are 
the slim, round-headed windows showing a 
glimpse of blue sky and olive-trees. The nave 
roof is of open timber—Douglas fir darkened 
by exposure to the sunshine before fixing. 
The sanctuary is apsidal. On each side of 
the sanctuary arch is a small arched opening, 
at the level of the balustraded gallery which 


runs between the nave piers: these are for 


pulpit and lectern, and are 
cael duistane 2h tie toe 
is not seen till he arrives in the 


— Stalla. The floor 
gi is of oak blocks: the sanctuary is 
paved with two colours of Siena 

Outside, the walls are plastered a sand 
colour, matching the dressings of Borgo 
Varese stone, and the roof is covered with 
half-round local tiles, cunningly tinted down 
by Signor —— the builder. Beneath the 
sanctuary sacristies, where the ground 
falls to the sunken lane, are the a 
heating chamber, and a committee room. 
These lower parts of the work are built in 
random ashlar, harmonising with the stone- 
work of the lane wall, shadowed by lemons 
and an ancient fig tree. The work owes much 
to the builder, who took a keen interest in it, 
and to Count Vergerio, the Italian i > 
who acted throughout as resident- itect ; 
and it has been fortunate in the affectionate 
care lavished on its fittings and sr ae 
(a task not yet completed) by a number o 
the resident community. 

Professor Wm. G. ee & Partners are 
the architects. 


National Provincial Bank, Eastbourne. 

The new branch of the National Provincial 
Bank at Eastbourne will be situated at the 
junction of Terminus-road and Cornfield-road, 
and will be erected upon the site now 
occupied by the Royal Hotel. It will be four 
stories in height, Georgian in style, and built 
with narrow red bricks and Portland stone, 
capped with roof of n Cumberland slates. 
Owing to the bunts a modern traffic, the 
Bank has relinquished a portion of its site, 
setting back the corner of the building to 
relieve ultimate pressure at this point. A 
bold doorway at this corner will give access 
through a domed lobby, paved with marble 
and panelled in oak, to the Bank office itself. 
This chamber, enriched with a plaster ceiling 
and plaster panelled walls, will a 
notable feature in the amply contrived public 
counter space. Well-furnished 
waiting and box examining rooms will 
available, in close proximity to the counter, 
for the use of the public. whole of the 
woodwork will be of oak. The upper floors 
are planned for offices. Messrs. G. Bain- 
bridge & Son, Eastbourne, are the general 
contractors. 

The architects are Messrs. F. C. 
Palmer, F.R.1.B.A., F.8.1., and W. F. 
Holden, F.R.LB.A. Messrs, Stonham & Son 
are acting as supervising architects, 


Pylon of Bangkok Memorial Bridge. 

These pylons, four in number, are to be 
built entirely of concrete. The surface treat- 
ment will be of specially selected local - 
gate mixed wi yellow sand and white 
cement, working from a rich cream colour at 
the base and graded to white at the top. All 
four faces will be battered § in. in every 
foot and will be reeded vertically. They 
measure 14 ft. by 17 ft. atthe base and are 
60 ft. high above the high road level, and 
78 ft. above the lower road. Each pylon is 
flanked by a stairway, 10 ft. wide, leadi 
from the bridge level to the lower road an 


R. 
Cc. 


to the quays. The decorative sculptare will 
also be executed in concrete and will be 
symbolical of the river. It is d to 
have bronze inscription panels on sides, 


and a large lantern at the top which will be 
illuminated at night, This lantern measures 
11 ft. 6 in, by 8 ft. wide. The pylons will 
also be flood-lit from recesses at the base. 

Sir John Burnet & Partners are the 
architects. 


Chapel at Bournemouth. 

The cha is an addition to a convent 
building, igned by Norman Shaw some 
50 years ago, and built in red brick, stone, 
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and tile hanging. It is designed for the use 
of the sisters, xa also for the children of the 
school which is administered by 
the sisters. In plan, the axis of the old 
cloisters leads through into the central 
of the sisters’ stalls, snd s new 
covered way leads from an old entrance in the 
main convent ~~ into the west _ 
of the new chapel. Thus the chapel building, 
with the covered way, encloses # garth, with 
the cloisters along one side. Above the con- 
tinuation of these cloisters provision has been 
made for « future extension of the main con- 
vent building By the chapel. 

Externally, chapel is built of 2-in. 
bricks of a quietly warm colour; the great 
bay-windows are of oak, the cornice is oak 
covered with copper, and the roof is tiled. 
The kingpost trusses of the roof are in pairs, 
and in the ceiling the tie-beams are cased in 
oak, with minor beams and boarding to form 
an oak canted ceiling. The bay windows, 
internally, are cased in oak boards with 
moulded edges. The rest of the walls are in 
sand-finished plaster. The internal sills and 
the skirtings and edging to the oak-block floor 
are quarry tiles, 1 ft. square, oiled and 
waned The floor of the children’s part of 
the chapel slopes up from the screen to the 
west door, to give the back seats a better 
view of the altar 

Beyond the screen the choir stalls are in 
oak; the sanctuary steps, and the inner sill 
of the bay window in the sanctuary are in 
Hopton Wood stone, the altar-piece of dark 
marble, and the altar of brown oak, waxed. 
Above the altar the oak ceiling is panelled, 
and the panelling decorated with a simple 
patterning in dal) gold, to form a soffit. for 
the tester, which is backed with a sombre 
blue damask. The wall curtains on either 
side are a lighter blue. The altar candlesticks 
are of wood gilt, and were made to the archi- 
tect's design by Mr. Alan Durst, who de 
signed and carved the figure on the cross. 
The aumbry door was designed and made by 
Mr. Spencer, of the Artificers’ Guild. 

The general contractors were Messrs. John 
Thompson, of Peterborough Heating, 

lazing and lighting were hy Wenham & 

owler, of Croydon; electric-light fitting by 
Wenham & Fowler and Galsworthy; and cur- 
tains and tester vallance were made up by the 
workshops of the Sisters of Bethany, Lioyd- 
square, W.C. 

The architects are Professor William G. 
Newton & Partners 


Newton Court, Church-street, Kensington. 

This block of flats has been built for the 
Carmelite Fathers of the adjoining Church 
of Our Lady of Mount Carmel and 5%t. 
Simon Stock. The accommodation consists 
generally of four flats on each floor of vary- 
ing sizes, the usual accommodation being 
fou- bed- and two sitting-rooms with hall, 
and service accommodation consisting of 
pantry, kitchen, servants’ sitting- and ser- 
vante’ bedrooms, with bathroom. Two bath- 
rooms besides are provided for each fiat. 
The shops at street level have basements 
under with access in rear by a sloping way 
The work has also comprised a new porch 
to the church and a cloister corridor from 
the porch leading up to the monastery in 
rear 

The general contractors were Messrs. 
Leslie & Co., LAd., and the following were 
sub-contractors :—H. Young & Co., struc. 
tural steelwork ; James, Willesden, iron win- 
dows; Wilmer & Sons, Ltd., escape stairs, 
etc.; Morris Singer Co., wrot ironwork; the 
Express Lift Co., lifts; Haden & Co., heat- 
ing; the Empire Stone Co., cast stonework ; 
J. W. Coleman, Ltd., stacco work; Roberts, 
Adlard & Co., Ltd., roof me the =e | 
Pottery Co., fireplace tiles; J. F. Ebner, 
floors: Chas. alker & Co., marble work; 
Simpson & Sons, Ltd., tiling generally; Lips, 
Ltd, and Ramsay & Co., Ltd., ironmongery ; 


tings; Salter Edwards, 
J. A. King & Co., Ltd., floor blocks. 
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Messrs. Wills & Kaula, F. & AR.LB.A., 
are the architects. 
“ Bankyfield,”” Home Park-road, Wimbledon. 

This house, which has been erected for Mr. 
R. P. Baker, stands on sharply sloping 
ground facing Wimbledon Park golf course. 
Externally it is faced in Atlas White cement, 
with a special finish to give @ rough texture. 
The roof is of blue glazed pantiles, and the 
windows are metal casements; and the front 
door, of a blue tint to match the tiles, has « 
chromium-plated grille and furniture. The 
eneral contractor was Mr. C. H. King, of 
Malden. The sub-contractors were as fol- 
lows :—Messrs. J. Jeffreys & Co., Ltd., hot 
water and heating supply; Luxfer, Ltd, 
metal casements; Williams, Smith & Evans, 
roofing contractors; C. Harvey & Co., elec- 
tric lighting and fittings, door furniture, etc. : 
J. Burley & Sons, garden work; Nicholls & 
Clarke, sanitary fittings. 

Mr. E. Berry Webber, A.R.I.B.A., is the 
architect 
House at Pachesham Park, Leatherhead. 

This house was completed recently. It is 
built with stock bricks with “ Atlas White ”’ 
rendering. Roman tiles, by Messrs. Hall and 
Co., of Croydon, have been used on the roof. 
Steel casements with shutters in two shades 
of grey give added decorative value. Intern- 
ally, the walls are of rough plaster, scored 
in patterns The builder was Mr. R. L 
Coombs, and Messrs. Riley and Glanfield, 
FF.R.I.B.A., were the architects. 


“ Great Hall,” Aldsworth, Hants. 


Our illustrations show portions of the ex- 
tensive alterations and additions made in 
1929 to the original old farmhouse. The 
walls are of monolithic concrete and the roof 
of the great hall has been built of ships’ 
timber covered with the red hand-made sand 
faced tiles of the Binfield Company. A sys 
tem of panel heating was installed by Messrs 
Richard Crittall and Co., Ltd Messrs 
Hamptons were responsible for the furnish 
ings, which included some old oak panelling. 
The casements were by the Crittall Manu 
facturing Co., Ltd. The builder was Mr. G. 
Smith, of Emsworth, and Messrs. Riley and 
Glanfield, FF.R.1.B.A., were the architects. 


Design for a Village Hall. 

This design, by Mr. G. Bellis, was sub- 
mitted in last year’s National Eisteddfod of 
Wales competition. The winning design, by 
Messrs. Clare and Hartland, was illustrated 
in our issue for February 15, 1929. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion-square, W.O. 

Conway Hall occupies a somewhat awk- 
ward site at the north-east corner of Red 
Lion-square with a northward extension to 
Theobald’s road. It has been designed to 
meet the needs of the South Place Ethical 
Society, which comprises Sunday services, 
weekday lectures, concerts, social activities 
and a library. As the hall has a music and 
dancing licence it had to comply with the 
appropriate regulations of such buildings. 

1@ main elevation is faced with silver-grey 
Ruabon bricks with a plinth of concrete with 
exposed aggregate, and Portland stone 
stringeourse, coping and vases. These six 
vases are relics of the Union Bank recently 
demolished in the city. Their use enabled 
the architect to unify the elevation in the 
narrow Lambs Conduit-passage with the 
higher elevation towards the Square without 
great expense or interference with ancient 
lights. The entrance and staircase halls are 
faced with marble terrazzo and floored with 
Florida tiles laid with wide joints. The 
large hall seats 325 persons on the ground 
floor and 175 in the baleony. The walls are 
lined with laminated oak 12 in. thick and the 
concrete front of the balcony with oak ply- 
wood. Above the oak, acoustic plaster has 
been used in places that would otherwise 
have produced echoes. The sections of the 
vall were arranged in consuitation with Mr 
— aay ae LB.A. The modelled 
panels forming the capitals of the i 
piers are by Mrs. Violet Stuttig oo 


sent “The Mirror of Truth” and “ e 
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Torch of Knowledge.”” Mr. J. Rover Preston 
was the heating consultant. The smal] hal) 
seats 100 

The contractors were Messrs. John G 
wood, Ltd., and the contract price 2a ter 
Mr. D. Kennedy acted as clerk of works and 
Mr. Gilbey as foreman. The quantity sor 
veyor was Mr. T. Moody; sub-contractors . 
* eerog = wa and Ua eananation 

sp aving Co., .» asphalt - 
Ruabon, silver-grey facings and ~~ 
bricks ; Chambers and Norris, artificial stone: 
Cooper, Wettern and Co., granite: Redpath 
Brown and Co., structural steel: Kleine 
Flooring Co., fireproof construction: J 4. 
King and Co., lay-lights; Haywards, Lid 
and Laxfer, Ltd., nt glazing ; Zeta Wood 
Flooring Co., wood-block flooring; Carter and 
Co., Lid., floor tiles and stair treads. Car. 
terrazzo walls and staircase; H. and H 
Davies and Co., central heating and ventils. 
tion; Gas, Light and Coke Co., grates and 
Sasfitting; National Radiator Co., boilers: 
Tyler and Freeman, electric wiring, bells 
and telephones; Dernier and Hamlyn, and 
Gillham and Jones, electric light fixtores: 
J. Evans and Co., plumbing; A. Emannel 
and Sons, Ltd., sanitary fittings: Robert 
Adams, door furniture; Jas. Gibbons, win. 
dow and door furniture, metalwork, case 
ments and cloakroom fittings; Bostwick Gate 
Co., folding gates; Merryweather and Sons, 
fire appliances; Light Steel Co., iron stair. 
cases and metalwork; May Construction Co., 
acoustic plaster; Geo. Rome and Co., plaster; 
Wm. Hitchins and Co., doors; Jn. Green. 
wood, oak linings to walls, doors, and oak 
work in library; Martin van Stratten, tiling; 
J Avery and Co., textiles; North of Eng- 
land School Furnishing Co., seats in large 
hall; Tan-Sad Co., seats in small hall; Adrian 
Stokes and Co., sigas. 

Mr. F. Herbert Mansford, L.0.1.B.A., is 
the architect. 


New Catholic Schools, Ramsgate. 
Originally all the boys and girls (including 
infants) were taught in the Artillery-road 
school, which had become too smal] owing 
to the ever-increasing number of scholars. 
The managers therefore decided to erect 
new building to accommodate the older boys 
and girls and use the old school for children 
up to eight years of age. The new school, 
which is now in use, stands on a site off Dane 
Park-road, and is planned on the open- 
verandah system, to accommodate 270 boy 
and girls. The building is constructed of 
local brick facings with cast-stone dressings, 
and the roofs are covered with slates 

The architect is Mr. W. Everard Healey, 
F.R.LB.A. 


Brighton Crematorium. 

The Brighton Crematorium, which has 
been erected at the rear of the old chapels 
in the Borough Cemetery by the County 
Borough of Brighton, is, we are informed, 
the first crematorium in this country with 
two catafalques—one for the Church of Eng- 
land, the other for Nonconformists. The 
furnace room is connected with the chapels 
by means of a corridor. It is provided with 
ons of Gibbon Brothers’ coke-fired type of 
furnaces and the foundations and fives are 
constructed for a second furnace to be added. 
The building has been erected from the de 
sign and under the superintendence of Me. 
Albert C. Freeman. The building contrac- 
tors were Messrs. F. T. Wilson and Sons, 
Brighton ; stonework was supplied by Messrs. 
Stuarts’ Granolithic Co.; roof tiling was 
executed by Roberts, Adlard and Co., Ltd.,; 
and flat roofs are covered with ‘‘ Vulcanite" 
roofing. The bronze gates to the catafalques 
were aa by Messrs. Laxfer, Ltd. 
cost of the building and engineering works 
was about £4,500. 

“* Harlingen,” , Herts. 

This house was erected from the desicns of 
Mr. W. Harold Jones, A.R.I.B.A., for Mr. W 
van pen, by Messrs, C. Cullen and 
Sons, 189, High-street, Barnet, Hert: 
House at Summersdale, near Chicheste'. 

This is the work of Messrs. Gordon Griffiths 
and E. Brian Tyler, A.R.1.B.A. 
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4 4 PAPE Town Planning of Built-u 
> and reas ead by ‘Townend, 
FSL. the Surveyors’ Institution on 
— onda Town Planning Act at present 
: sthorised ‘he preparation of town planning 
agus hemes for land in course of develop- 
letion ont 4 vy to be —— for buildin 
Sistem urposes except that (a) uildings whi 
ery sere essentially part of an otherwise unde- 
ee eloped 1 might be included in schemes 
LA those areas, and (b) special schemes might 
Lta « prepared (as in the ease of Oxford) with 
Wood view t ee the existing character 
Pas snd features of localities of special architec- 
vrai, historic or artistic interest. That, 
' 7 ery sbor set out the position as regards 
atils, en planting (except for the alteration in 
: and the statistics relating to schemes) which ex- 
ilers: ed in 1926 when the Newcastle Corpora- 
bells n went to Parliament with the Newcastis 
end Corporation Bill of that year. 
ame: He hoped, said the lecturer, that he might 
anvel eak for the majority of the members >i 
obert e Surveyors’ Institution when he said that 
win. the Institution was in favour of town pan 
pad ing, though some members did at tines 
Gate expess themselves strongly on the delays 
Bons hich took place owing to the somewhat 
stair. eisurely procedure by which schemes passed 
Co... through their various stages and ultimately 
ster: ecame operative. He hoped that he migit 
reen. represent the opinion of members when 
oak e said that he thought they should welcome 
ling: ' e!! considered and framed Act of Par- 
Eng- liament which would enable municipal autho- 
arge ties to correct on built-up areas the errors 
Irian f those who had laid out estates in the past; 
f a code of laws could be tramed 
3 |, would enable municipal authorities to 
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their areas to the advantage of the 
inities living therein without inflicting 
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of the country as a whole. 
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towns of this country. 


time Part I 


lship on individual owners, the 
hould do all in its power to help 
rk which must be to the advan- 
His experi- 
wever, in Newcastle had caused him 
grave doubts as to the possibility 
ng a code of legislation, which was 

designed to deal with the problems 
t of the development of open land 
ze of built-up areas, to what was 
t town planning but the replanning 
In this con- 
the following observations of the 
of Health on the Newcastle Bill 
was first presented in Parliament (at 
was Part VII.) were 


e proposals of Part VII. of the 
ally, it appears to the Ministry 
provide for necessary improvements 
eveloped parts of towns on the 
osed by the Corporation promises 


untages. The usual practice at 
to submit proposals for indi- 
provements. he essence of town 


to consider the problem as a 
|. after consulting all interests. 
» concerted plan, to be carried 
s and opportunity allow. 
course should promote economy 
y, and, therefore, the Ministry 
to see the proposal tried. 
zards private interests, the Town 
\cts contain provisions for com- 
when an owner is injuriously 
Furthermore, the Ministry em- 
importance of fully consulting 
terests in preparing a scheme. 
ortanities are given to interested 
put forward their views, includ- 
inquiries in the locality.” 
e observed, therefore, that the 
nd that they would like to see 4 
tage of Newcastle came in Octo 
en the City Council approved a 
Town Improvement Committee 
reparation of a town planning 
he central part of the city, and 
to that effect was thereupon 
the Council. In December the 
rmed a report of the same com 
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mittee recommending them to approve the 
line of a proposed new street which wa 
. 3s 
intended to be a new arterial road running 
through that part of the city which it was 
Panera to replan. The proposals of the 
orporation were such as might have been 
welcomed by owners of unbuilt-upon land, 
but when applied to a built-up area in the 
centre of a large city were bound to cause 
considerable apprehension in the minds of 
cwners whose properties were included within 
the lines of streets on the town planning 
map, and which, therefore, could not be built 
upon or altered except with the consent of the 
City Council, unless the owner was p 
to run the risk of carrying out building 
Operations for which, in the event of the 
Corporation deciding to acquire his property, 
he would be unable to recover compensation 
During 1928 a number of owners on the line 
of this new street, which had been approved 
by the City Council, wished either to rebuild 
or develop their properties, and the Corpora- 
tion, in view of their avowed intention to 
proceed under town planning powers, refused 
to sanction the erection of new buildings on 
the line of the street. Four owners appealed 
to the Ministry of Health against decisions 
of the Corporation, and in October an inquiry 
was held by one of the inspectors appointed 
by the Ministry. The parties were repre- 
sented by counsel, and the inspector sug 
gested that it would be prudent to adjourn 
the inquiry to enable the Corporation to pur 
chase the properties which their owners 
wished to develop When, however, the ad- 
journed inquiry was heard in November, it 
was found that in one case only had the 
Corporation come to terms with the owner, 
so that the Minister was obliged to decide 
the appeals On December 11, 1928, the 
Minister of Health communicated his decision 
to the town clerk, stating that he did not 
consider that he could properly acquiesce in 
unduly postponing consent to building de 
velopment in pursuance of the —— of the 
City Council under their Town Planning Act, 
and he gave the Corporation a month in 
which to decide to purchase by arbitration 
in the event of their being unable to buy 
by agreement; should they fail to do this, 
he would be constrained to grant. the request 
of the petitioners and allow them to proceed 
with their building schemes. At the end of 
the month the City Council, realising that 
these four cases were only the forerunners 
of numerous others which would occur in 
the future, decided to abandon the line of 
the proposed street, and the owners were 
left in the unfortunate position of having 
had their development hung up, and having 
incurred heavy expenses in the form of the 
fees of counsel, solicitors, and surveyors, 
which they have been unable to recover from 
the Corporation. Rts 
Dealing with the effect of the application 
of the Newcastle Act, which had been used 
as a model by other authorities, to built-up 
areas, the lecturer said that Section 6 modified 
the restrictions contained in Section 92 of 
the Lands Clauses (Consolidation) Act, 1845, 
and paragraph 2 of Part IT. of the Third 
Schedule to the Town Planning Act of 1925, 
as applied by Section 8 of the latter Act 
on the compulsory acquisition of curtilages of 
houses or parts of property, or of land be- 
longing to a local authority or statutory 
company. Acquisition of property of the 
kind mentioned might obviously be desirable 
in connection with street or other improve- 
ments for which provision was made in 
schemes. The provision enabling parts. of 
ty to be taken was modelled on similar 
property R . to 
provisions in many local Acts —s > 
street improvements, and the provision ree 
ing to the compulsory acquisition of lan 
longing to a local authority or statutory com 
any was similar in effect to Section 33 (13) 
rt the Public Health Act, 1925. It would 
also be noticed that the arbitrator's discretion 
. ly fettered by this section (Sec- 
was apparently , = in additi 
tion 6) as he had to determine, In ition 
to the other questions required to be deter- 
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mined by him, whether the said specific 

tion of the property could be severed from 
the remainder wi t material detriment 
thereto, and whether any and what other 
ecg less than = = “9 not exceed- 
ing portion for which t i 
had compulsory powers of vee oe none 
be so severed. 

Regulations provided for full public notice 
by advertisement or otherwise of all stages 
in the preparation of a scheme, and for in- 
— notice to owners when the draft 

me was by the local au 
when it wet dents =e 


— to be 
approved by the Ministry, and when it was 

nally approved. It often been 
sented to the Ministry that the work of 
compiling lists of owners for this purpose 
and keeping them up to date (often over a 
considerable period) was liable to be heavy 
and costly even in undeveloped areas if the 
land was held in small ownerships. It might 
become almost prohibitive in areas closely 
developed with- buildings, and the Ministry 
had in fact received representations to this 
effect, e.g., from the Town Council of Chester, 
who had been considering the preparation 
of a scheme for their town under the powers 
relating to localities of ial architectural 
and historic interest, but hesitated to under- 
take one on this — account, If this 

roposal was passed, the Corporation would 
be still under an obligation (under the Town 
Planning Regulations) to give full public 
advertisement of each stage of its procedure 

when it passed a resolution to prepare a 
scheme for an area; when it adopted its 
preliminary scheme ; Be pe ule pape 
had been prepared deposited ; ter 
it had heme provisionally approved by the 
Ministry (when there was stilt an opportunity 
to make objections). In addition, by just 
registering his name and address, any aff 
owner could receive individual notices at all 
stages, as well as the public notices. It 
appears that these provisions would secure 
quite adequate safeguards of publicity. 

There were many other prayisions in the 
Model Clauses which were quite inapplicable 
to built-up areas. It wag easy to zone vacant 
land, and to allocate shops to one area, works 
to another, and limitations of the number of 
houses to be erected per acre to others; but 
when one dealt with a built-up area and 
found that long-sighted persons had purchased 
property in the expectation that houses, for 
instance, would ultimately become suitable for 
conversion into shops, and advances had pos- 
sibly been made fer mortgage purposes on 
valuations based on this assumption, great 
hardship would be inflicted on owners ad 
visions relating to zoning were appl 
such instances and they were unable to 1 
cover compensation from the local authority 
for the loss of prospective profits which they 
had sustained. Another matter which de- 
manded careful consideration was that under 
the Town Planning Act as it stood a com- 
pensation claim was allowed only in_respect 
of property injuriously affected. This, of 
course, was quite proper when dealing with 


ro- 
in 
re 


open land; but when we came to deal with 
business premises in built-up areas, it was 
obvious that provision be made for 


a claim for compensation for loss or distarb- 
ance of business. It was the owner of the pro- 
perty whose property was injuriously affected 
who had a claim under the town planning 
provisions, and there did not appear to be any 
provision by which the occupier could succeed 
in a claim for compensation under this Act 
as his y was not affected, and under 
the Town Planning Act compensation was 
svecifically excluded in certain cases :—First, 
if one prescribed the s to be left about 
buildings; secondly, if one limited the num- 
ber of buildings to be erected on a 
area, ¢.g., 4, 8 or 12 houses to the acre; 
third, there was no compensation in 
of the prescription of the height and character 
cf buildings or the space about buildings. 
Therefore, here again, it was quite obvious 
that the provisions of the Town Planning 
Act were not suitable for the making of a 
scheme for a built-up area 
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LIABILITIES ATTACHING 


THE BUILDER. 


TO DEFECTIVE 


PLANT 


A neces decision of the House of Lords in 
Saddler & Co. (1929, A.‘ 

4), & appears te us, may have some bearing 
© some of those cases common in the build 
ing trade where ewployees in different employ 


ihe Case “liver ¢t 


are engaged on a bu lding and the use of 
plant is common to bot! st supplied by one 
af the parties T he facta of the case are as 
follows A ship was discharging cargo in 
the Port of Leith, and the operation involved 
the employment of two distinct groups of 
employed 
iZ the porters who 


men li} the stevedores uho were 
by the shipowne: and 
were emp ved | the onsignees Of the cargo 
In that port the shipowners give delivery te 
steelyards on the deck of the vessel, and the 
there and land the carge 
on the quay I he iTy Ss grain, and the 
method of discharge was that the stewedores 
grouped the bags into sets m the hold, each 
set consist ng of five or six bags. and passed 


porters take deliver, 


round the sets a sling: the sling was then 
attached to the sh ps dernmeck and the sets 
were hauled ip to thn tteely rd on the de k. 


where the stevedores’ function was at an end 


The p rters then detached the derrick hook 
from the set, and after the weight of the load 
has been recorded | oficial weighmen, the 
porters then attach the sling to a shore crane 
which raises the load to the auav That was 
the method being adopted on the date in 
question, but sometimes, when the ship's deck 
is higher than the quay 
but the sets taken apart and the bags con 
veyed down gangways to the quay; but the 
more usual method is that described above. 
and it is important to note that then the 
same siing is attached to the load for the 
“hole operation from hold to quay 


the crane 1s not used 


Moreover, the slings were supplied by the 
stevedores, who have ’ rigger specially 
harged with the duty of preparing the slings 
wd inspecting them when in use, and seeing 
that they ire not used to excess, and. in add 
tion to this, the hatchwayman has the duty 
of examining and, if necessary, rejecting a 
defective sling on its return journey und a 
similar duty is cast upon the men in the hold 
It is obvious that the operation was dan 
gerous to their own men in the hold and on 
the deck 

On December 10, 1925, a man «mploved as 
& porter was serrously injured by the break 
img of a defective siing, and he died a few 
days later, and im this action the widow and 
chidren were suing the firm of stevedores 
for damages in respect of his death, and this 
raised the question whether the stevedores 
owed any duty to The House 
of Lords. per Lord Buckmaster. said thev 
found little assistance from the general pro 
positions laid down in sach cases as Heaven 
ve. Pender (11, Q B.D. 503), as the duty 
alleged here arose out of special circumstances 
that had nowhere been the subject of decision. 
and on these circumstances they held that the 
stevedore firm owed a itutw to the porters to 
take reasonable care that the siing was in fit 
cendition . the stewedores intended for their 
own business convenience, and in order to 
secure despatch, that the sling should be 
used throughout the whole operation, and 
they knew that the porters woald have no 
reasonable opportunity of examining the 
slings and must rely wpon the stevedores for 
the examination: the stewedores were under a 
duty to their own men and to everyone on 
deck whilst the lead was attached to the 
ship's derrick, and that duatw continued as 
regards the men engaged in the second part 
i the operatior 


Lerd Dunedin, whilst concurring. pointed 
ut that the case must be regarded as pecu 
larly dependent on ite own circumstances, 
and hased his jndement on a rather narrower 
er 1. that the stewedores knew that the 

— ‘ , aod , dangerous opera 


the deceased 


tion, and they also knew that they were the 
only persons who could ensure reliability by 
md om these circumstances thev 
had shown negligence in the duty imposed 
upon them, that of imspection This distin 
tion between the judgments of the majority 
and that of Lord Dunedin becomes more 
apparent when we consider the reasons which 
House to distinguish this case 
from the nearest authority upon the point 
Caledonian Railway * Mulholland (1898, 
AC. 216 In that case coal was to be con 
veved from a colliery to Glasgow. The sys 
le mm of the Caledonian Railway, on which the 
transit began, ended at Dumfries. but by an 
swrrangement between the Gas Commussioners 
and the Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
the haulage was to be continued in the same 
trucks a distance of about a quarter of a mile 
by the latter company During this part of 
tue Operation an employee of the Glasgow 
Railway was killed, owing to one of the 
brakes being defective, and his dependents 
brought an action against both companies 
It was held that the Caledoman Company 
were under no lial lity us that company had 
fulfilled its obligations when the wagons wer: 
handed over a The other mem 
bers of the House n the case under con 


sideration 


TDS pec tien, 


caused the 


t Dumfries 


distinguished this case on the 

examination of the wagons 
was equally open to either party, and there 
was no ground upon winch the Glasgow Com 
pany could rely upon examination by the 
Caleck nial (on pat as reyards the second 
stage, whicl t appears, involved special 
risks, for there was a dip and a sharp ascent 
up to the gate of the gasworks, which it was 
the practice to let the wagon negotiate by its 
own weight; but Lord Dunedin distinguished 
this case on the risk of the operation con 
nected with the slings, an element that was 
not present so far as the Caledonian Railway 
was concerned, for there was no obvious 


ground that the 


danger in allowing the wons to be taken 
from their own line on to another. and the 
Company had no knowledge that an operation 
involving any danger with reliance on the 
brake was going to be nerformed It will 
be observed that the r sk, if any occurred 
in this case in the second stage. not from the 


beginning, as in the slings case 


It must be noted that Saddler’s case the 
operation was not a joint operation, in which 
case, as Lord Dunedin observed. there would 
have been no difficulty, for the contract of 
the person sought to be made liable had de 
termined hefore the accident happened ; 
moreover, the second operation was liable to 
variation according to the heicht of the vessel 
above the quay. It was a separate under 
taking between two parties. and Lord Buck 
master put the matter thus: “It is not the 
fact of one operation effected in two stages 
by two persons with the common use of the 
property of one of them that creates liability. 
it is the fact that for the safe conduct of that 
operation something must be done. and that 
in the circumstances of this case the per 
formance of that act could only be reasonably 
carried out by one party to the work.”” The 
words “safe conduct” involve the element 
of danger, and similarly we find Lord Atkin 
speaking of the knowledge of the stevedores 
that the slings were to he used in conditions 
of danger, and this leads us to think that 
there mav be no real divergence in the views 
expressed by Lords Buckmaster and Atkin 
and those expressed by Lord Dunedin: that 
is to say, the duty depends upon the danger 
of the operation and the opportunity afforded 
to the respective parties of providing against 
that danger. But Lord Dunedin at anv rate 
thought that the judgements delivered by the 
ther members of the Honse were capable 
of wider interpretation. for he is reported as 
saying: “‘T do wish emphatically to express 
the very narrow limits within which mv con- 
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currence is confined, for I cannot feeling 
that this decision might be dr nto a 
precedent for what it does not 

fhere is considerable difficul: recor 
ciling all the decisions which tu n lie 
bility where there is no direct tw be 
tween the person injured and person 
whose negligence is said to hav 1 the 
injury. Many of them will be | to de 
pend upon licence or invitatior Heaven 
v. Pender (11 Q.B.D. 503), a d mpany 
under contract with the shi had 
erected a staging round a v nd a 
painter employed by the shipov Ss sus 
tained injury owing to a def the 
staging. The majority of the ( Appea 
held that as the plaintiff was « ved or 
work in which the defendant, as wne 
was interested, the defendant nde 
obligation to him to see that ti ging at 
the time it was supplied was fit t sed 
Here the element of hcence or u n is 
present Lord Esher went furthe m the 
rest of the Court, holding that wher one 
person is by circumstances placed ich a 
position to another that everyone o! inary 
sense would at once recognise that he di 
not use ordinary care and skill in tis ow 
conduct with regard to those « t nces 
he would cause danger of injury to the 
person or property of the other, a duty aries 
to use ordinary care and skill, but jo not 


think that this dictum, as broadly stated, ! 
generally been followed 

The case of Elliott r. C. P. Roberts & 
(1916. 2 K.B. 518; The Builder Novel 
ber 19, 1915; and on appeal June 2. 19l¢ 
is an important decision on the question 0! 
defendants : 


invitation. The 
builders, had contracted with the Ll 
County Council for the erectior f some 


schools, and it was a term of the 
that facilities should be afforded for other 
tradesmen employed by the Coun Tr 
upon the premises. One of su h tradesmen 
was injured by crossing an unfenced gang 
way, and the Court of Appeal, reversing 
decision in the Court below, intimated that 


the man was an invitee, in whic! ise 
although there was no hidden danger, the 
duty of inspection and adjustment the 
gangway would arise as between the |! lers 


and the plaintiff, and a new trial was 
Our space does not permit us to enter int 


detail into such questions in this art ut 
an important element in transactions where 
more than two parties are involved whe 

2 


has control of the operation, as we showe 
in our first article on Ex-Contract Las 
bilities 


The present case is, as the House Lords 
pointed out, most unusual in its 
stances, and the decision amounts ¢t nis 
that where an operation is undertaker 
parties under separate contracts ® 
Stages, but the use of plant is contemp!ate? 
throughout the whole operation, th: Sor 
supplying that plant will be liable f ts 
throughout the operation unless t! s 
opportunity between the two stages 
second party to make an examinafior ne 
plant for himself, especially if the oy r 
in which the plant is used involves rer 
(see per Lord Dunedin), and possibly : 
this special element of danger if the p°"* * 
so used with the knowledge and as 
those supplying it and in their own . 


for instance, so as to secure greater 4 


A Filaxman Medallion of Dr. Joho ™ 


\ portrait medallion of Dr. Samu 
son, executed from the orig‘nal mode 
1784) by John Flaxman, has been p" 
a: a New Year's gift te the trustees 
Johnson’s House, in Gough-square 
street. The medallion. which is prot 
best portrait in existence of the 
eighteenth-century literary figure, is : 
of the pottery firm founded by Josiat . 
wood, whose bicentenary will be cor 
rated in May. ‘ 
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wal against your Rates in the 


Wet s, with Forms and full Instruc 
ts y Axprew Doveias Lawn, 
VA f the South-Eastern Circuit, 
Bai at-Law. Sixth Edition Revised 
by ( coz Freperick Emery, LL.M.., 
; South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister- 


st-Law. London : Effingham Wilson, 16, 
Copthal-avenue. 5s. 


r 
wt peal against your Rates Outside 
the Metropolis, with Forms and full In- 
structions, being a collection of Statutory 
Pro ns and decided cases relating to 
the sessment of Property and Appeals 
therefrom. Seventh Edition. By the 
same Authors. London: Effingham 
Wilson, 16, Copthall-avenue. 6s. 
he first of these little volumes, ‘‘ How to 


Appeal in the Metropolis,’ has a long his- 
ory behind it, as the first edition appeared 

1887. The same information is not given 
the second volume, but as it is 
the seventh edition, presumably its history 
s even longer, as we see the last edition was 
published in 1900. We may say at once that 
the authors have been well advised 
the two volumes separately, as it 
enables those requiring information relating 
© their particular locality to obtain it at a 
ower price than would be the case had the 
wo volumes been combined. 

As regards the first volume, as the author 
wints out in his preface, with the exception 
f the Rating Acts, 1925 and 1928, the Rating 
ind Valuation Apportionment Act, 1928, and 

» Local Government Act, 1929, there has 
been little change since the last edition 
ppeared in 1922. With reference to the de- 
provisions contained in the last-named 


sing p 


as regar 


we think 
to publish 


Act, the author does not deal with them in 
the text, as he considers that until there are 
lecisions upon them the provisions speak for 


vemselves, and the relevant portions of the 
statutes are set out in the appendix. More- 
er, as the author points out, there is little 
wgricultaral land in the County of London. 
Thus, as is stated in the preface, as the 
whinery for rating appeals with which this 
ime mainly deals remains unchanged in 
» Metropolis, the text of this volume is 


practically unaltered, and as it has already 
ved own worth, it requires no recom 
mendation at our hands. 

The second volume, which deals with the 
Rating Appeals outside the Metropolitan 
area. has had to be re-written owing to the 
egislative changes that have taken place 


since the last edition appeared in 1900, and 
v appears to have been brought 


voreughly up to date with reference to the 
recent statutes, including that relating to 
fe-rating, and the material sections of the 
statutes are given in the second part of the 
work 

The or in his preface points out that 
the px n with regard to appeals is now 
simple | strictly speaking there is not any 
appeal acainst a rate, appeals being limited 
to mat relating to the valuation lists, and 
then he points out that the only appeal 
agains’ actual rate appears to be limited 
to cert ri im the case of a rate that is 
wtra *. The proceedings by certiorari 
are di vith on page 16, and it is shown 
that a n aggrieved by a decision of the 
assess: mmittee can appeal to Quarter 
Sessi. age 12), and that the decision of 
the | of Quarter Sessions can be ques 
honed & writ of certiorari, and that the 
basis pplication for a writ of certiorari 

th decision “is bad for want of 
juris as, for instance, interest In a 
mem bs We refer to these passages only 
neca e venture to think that in conse- 
quen a recent decision they require to 
he Shr ented. 

At 3. when dealing with assessment 
comn the author states : ‘‘ The Assess- 
ment ittee are not in any sense a Court 
oa T nal exercising judicial function.” 
Were t the case a writ of prohibition 


f certiorari would not lie in respect 
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of their proceedings, but in the recent case, 
Rex v. North Worcestershire Assessment 
Committee ez parte Hadley (Weekly Notes 
May 4, 1929; The Builder, April 17, 1929), 
ivisional Cy msidered t} , 

which the cela ken sdekeed it oe Oe 

opted that an assess 
ment committee is in no sense a court or 
tribunal exercising judicial functions, which 
was laid down in Reg. v. St. Mary Abbotts’ 
assessment committee (1891, 1 Q.B. 378) 
and held that whenever the legislature en. 
trusts to any body of persons the power of 
imposing an obligation upon individuals the 
courts ought to exercise as widely as they 
can the power of controlling those bodies of 
persons if they attempt to exercise powers 
beyond those given to them by Act of Par- 
liament, and that an assessment committee 
was such a body, and therefore in a proper 
case a writ of prohibition would lie. We ven- 
ture to draw the author’s attention to this 
decision because it appears to show that where 
the assessment committee exceeds its juris- 
diction or is improperly constituted a writ 
of prohibition will lie to restrain them from 
acting further. In the case Rex v. North 
Worcestershire Assessment Committee the 
owner and occupier of a dwelling-house was 
objecting to the assessment made upon his 
house, but on discovering that two members 
of the rating and valuation committee which 
had made the assessment were also members 
of the assessment committee, he applied for 
a writ of prohibition to prohibit the assess 
ment committee from hearing his objection. 
The Court held that the writ would lie, but 
in the particular circumstances of the case 
the rule was discharged. 

In this digression we must not be taken 
as indicating any criticism of this work 
Both volumes appear to us excellent little 
handbooks on the subjects they deal with, 
and should meet with the appreciation shown 
to former editions. There is a table of cases 
to both volumes, but only an index to that 
dealing with appeals outside the Metropolis, 
and we think an index to the other volume 
would be appreciated in the next edition; 
and as these volumes are intended for use 
by laymen, may we venture to suggest that 
it would even add to their value if, when 
statutes are cited, the year of the statutes 
might be added, as laymen fail to identify 
them by the reference to the reign in whic 
they were passed and the chapter. 


The Workmen's Compensation Acts, 1925 
and 1926, with Notes, Rules, Orders 
and Regulations by W. Addington 
Willis, C.B.E.. LL.B., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Deputy 
Crown Umpire of Unemployment In 


surance. Twenty-sixth edition of 
“ Willis’s Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts.” London: Butterworth and Co., 


1929. 15s. net. 

The last edition of this work appeared in 
August, 1927, and this twenty-sixth edition 
in August, 1929; a break of nearly two 
years in the appearance of this text book 
being unusual for it has become almost 
an annual. This work has a remarkable 
record as the first edition under another 
title appeared with the introduction of 
Workmen’s Compensation in 1897, and in 
the 32 years that have since elapsed it 
has run through 26 editions, in some of 
the vears two and even three editions being 
called fer. In this edition the author 
states that the decisions reported down to 
May 4, 1929. have been incorporated, and 
in response to a request by Scottish prac- 
titioners he has printed in the appendix 
the Act of Sederunt. which will be found 
useful as it is often referred to in appeals 
ta the House of Lords. 

It is unnecessary to say that we find the 
effect of such recent decisions as Anchor 
Donaldson » Crossland. a case we have 
recently referred to as altering the law on 
section 12, which relates to ending or 
diminishing weekly payments. correctly and 


coneisely set out by the author although 
at the time of publication this case had 
not been reported in fuil in the Law 
Reports, but a statement made on page 
209 im the note on section 9, sub-section (4), 
that the principle laid down in Cardifi 
Corporation e. Hall (1911, 1 K.B. 1008; 

The Builder, June 2, 1911) has been heki 
in Bevan ve. Nixon’s Navigation (1929, A.C 
44; The Buwilder, August 10, 1928) a« 
applying to the section so that “work of a 
certain kind” does not include the man’s 
old occupation, requires amendment now in 
conseyuence of the decision of the House of 
Lords im Tannoch v. Brownieside Coal 
Company Ltd. (Weekly Notes, July 20, 
1929), a case of course decided since the 
publication of this edition. A good deal of 
attention is being called at the moment to 
schemes for compensation in respect of 
silicosis, and the author in his preface 
speaks of four such schemes, two of whivi 
leave the determination of questions, 1n- 
cluding claims to compensation, to joint 
committees with the right of the aggrieved 
person to apply to the Secretary of State 
to give rulings on any determination alleged 
to be based on a misinterpretation of the 
provisions of the schemes, whilst two other 
schemes require such questions and claims 
to be determined in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act. Only the latter are 
set out in Appendix L, but the other echemes 
are summarised at pages 428 and 429. In 
a work so comprehensive as this, forming 
a complete guide to the Acts, we regret 
that all the schemes are not given in ez- 
tenso in the appendix. Questions as to 
insurance against the rieks incurred under 
such schemes have recently been raised ; 
these questions lie outside the scope of thi« 
work as they must depend upon the terms 
of the several policies, but perhaps we mav 
say here that thie seems a question de- 
serving the attention of the legislature. 
The Act in certain sections, as, for example, 
m those relating to bankruptcy, recognises 
the importance to the workman of security, 
and section 45 in relation to industria) 
diseases in general, contains some pro- 
visions as to mutual insurance companies 
or societies, and it appears the matter 
could easily be dealt with by some am- 
plification of the terms of that section 
We, however, apologise to the author for 
interpolating this question here. 

This volume contains 481 pages of closely 
written text, excluding the text of the Act, 
the rules, orders and dices, and for- 
nishes evidence of the development in 22 
years of a new and highly technical branch of 
statute law, and practitioners and al! 
persons concerned would find themselves 
in great difficulties were it not for euch 
standard text books as this. 

Readers of our pages will be aware that 


the treatment of the subject does not admit Y 


of great simplification if any useful pur- 
pose ia to be accomplished, and that how- 
ever ably the subject is presented it muet 
involve close study to come to a conclusion 
on many points. The author follows the 
lines that he has with good reason found 
to find favour, and this text book hae re- 
ceived recognition in the Courts. It is 
well brought up-todate, and we think it 
ia a tribute to ite accuracy, considering 
the bulk of matter, that we have only 
heen able in our survey of this edition to 
discover one trifling omission—a case. 
Davidson ve. Holmside and South Moor 
Collieries, referred to in the text at page 
33 we think hae been émitted in the Table 
of Cases. 


4 Concise Handbook of Provincial Govern- 


ment Law, for the use of ys 453 
Councillors and Officials, By C. J. F 
Arxryson, LL.B. (Lond.). Second edi- 
tion revised by R. Borrecaanp, M.A. 
(Oxon.),  Barrister-at-Law. London : 
7 a Wilson, 16, Copthall-avenne. 
7s. 6d. 
The first edition of this work appeared in 
1913. and as is pointed out in the preface 
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ATER PIPES AND FROSTY WEATHER 


HOW BURSTING MAY BE PREVENTED 


Artuur Barnes (Instructional Staff, Northern Polytechnic, Holloway). 


VW water freezes and is converted into 
is a sudden increase in its volume; 
inches of water will become ten 
es of ice. This additional volume 
y xe sufficient room for itself by burst- 
pe unless it can find the necessary 
n other directions. The force ex- 
en water freezes is practically irre 
one scientist gives it as being 


0.000 pounds per square inch. 


Empty pipes are not affected by the frost; 
urse they are put out of service. 


More,ver, to empty pipes is not always 
poss and often it is difficult; the draw- 
ff taps may not have been arranged for 
at purpose, and in the horizontal runs of 


ng there may be sags which form 
kets from which it is not possible to draw 


fi the water. Further, as the pressure of 
the atmosphere will support, in a vacuum, a 


f water having a vertical height of 


shout 33 ft. Gin, it follows that if a system 


f pipes has taps connected to it at various 
evels, all the taps must be opened if the 


pipes are to be properly emptied of water. 


Storage cisterns also will not become frozen 
they are empty, but they will be out of 


service; and to empty them may mean con 
siderable loss owing to waste of water and 
was f time. It will be found far better. 


ossible, to adopt means which will 
the contents of cisterns and pipes 
ecoming frozen, so that the advan- 
f a full supply of water may be en 
yel without interruption. There are two 
tthods by means of which the water in 

1 eisterms may be prevented from 


@ = 
_— wares We 


freezing. One is that of keeping the sur- 
rounding atmosphere above freezing point 
(52 degrees F.); the temperature should not 
be allowed to fall below 40 degrees F. The 
other method is to cover the pipes and cis- 
terns with materials that are poor conduc- 
tors of heat, so that the water within may 
not become frozen by losing heat to an 
atmosphere or surroundings which have a 
temperature below 32 degrees F. 

In existing buildings where the water- 
pipes are fixed hard on to the walls, it is 
a difficult matter to protect them effectively 
against frost by covering them with insulat 
ing materials. In the case of lead pipes run 
vertically and surrounded by an insulating 
material, it is impossible to fix them securely 
unless considerable expense is incurred. Cold 
water pipes which are run in horizontal 
wooden trough-shaped casings in the roof 
space may be well insulated by surrounding 
them with sawdust or sheet hair felt. Saw- 
dust must not be used for insulating hot 
water pipes, nor the tanks or cylinders used 
for hot-water storage; these should always 
be insulated with non-inflammable materials. 

Suitable insulating materials for use where 
hot water has to be dealt with are sheet 
hair felt, strip hair felt with a backing of 
canvas, silicate cotton (slag wool), and 
asbestos compound which is applied in a 
manner similar to that in which plaster is 
applied to walls. Suitable materials for in- 
sulating cold-water pipes and -storage cis- 
terns are the two kinds of hair-felt already 
mentioned, silicate cotton, sawdust, and 
granulated cork. Where there is sufficient 
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PIPES OVRING FROSTY 


= 
| | THE PREVENTION OF BURST n f 
\ WEATHER. 


EXPLANATION AND PROCEDURE. 


shut off the water and empty the pipes, shut down the stop cock D so as to prevent 
utering the storage cistern A, through the rising main C and the ball-valve B; then 
the draw-off taps connected to the pipe C, which can then be emptied through 
»E 3. The taps E 1 and E 2 are for the supply of drinking water; unfortunately 


bes sirable provision is omitted in numerous instances. 


Two taps are shown; in large 


bu ‘g5 and institutions a greater number may be necessary, but in small villas and 


€S, One tap over the scullery sink will be sufficient. 


Air must be admitted through 


\-walwe B when there is only one draw-off tap connected to the pipe C, otherwise this 
i not he emptied completely of water; the draw-off tap should be connected at the 
point © e@mit @ir under such conditions, first close D; then, leaving the stop- 
pen, draw off a Yew puilsfall of water from one of the taps connected to the down 
pipe G; this will opem the ball-valve and allow air to enter the pipe C. 
: pty the down-service pipe G wad the branches connected to it, close the stop-cock 
pen all the draw-off taps, and diseharge the water from all the flushing cisterns. 


. 2, H3 and H 4 are draw-off branches connected to the pipe G. 


By closing the 


I, the waste and expense which the emptying of the cistern A would involve 


led; it is, however, necessary to protect the contents of ‘the cistern from freezing. 
pipe with the draw-off tap F connected to it must be sa 


the 


' frost, as this tap will give a supply of water when all the other watersupply 


the building are empty. 


1 


137 


room, and the pipes, etc., are not ¢ 

to view, such casteviala as clean a 
sacking, canvas, old pieces of , blan- 
kets, and other materials of like natare, 
form good insulating materials, provided 
that they are put on in sufficient thickness ; 
the same is true also of old newspapers. But 
materials that will easily take fire must not 
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FIG. 1. 


372°" AAKIMUM OENSITY 


~-32°F FREEZING POINT 
SUODEN EXPANSION WHEW 
CONVERTED INTO ICE 


be used anywhere where a naked light might 
be brought into contact with them; in fact, 
when applying insulating materials that are 
not inflammable, the risk of fire must not 
be lost sight of. If pipes are covered care- 
fully and thoroughly with sheet hair felt, 
a fairly satisfactory job will be the result; 
but as portions of such covering may be torn 
off easily, or as a careless workman may 
leave certain parts uncovered, this method 
of protecting pipes against frost leaves con- 
siderable room for improvement. A much 
better form of hair-felt is that which is 
backed with canvas and is made in the form 
of a long thick bandage about 4in. in 
width; this can be wound spirally around 
the pipes, thereby giving them very effec- 
tive protection against loss of heat. — 

To insulate cold-water storage cisterns 
effectively, it is necessary to surround them 
by a wooden casing made of boards of suit- 
able thickness. This casing should extend 
about 3 in. above the top of the cistern, and 
a space of not less than 2} in. should exist 
hetween the outside of the cistern and the 
inner side of the boards; this space must be 
filled in with sawdust, or granulated cork, 
to within 2 in. of the top of the cistern; 
these 2 in, are then filled with strips of hair- 
felt, which will prevent the underlying saw- 
dust or cork from finding its way into the 
cistern. A light wooden cover should then 
be placed over the cistern, on the top edges 
of which it should rest; it is then covered 
with two or three thicknesses of hair-felt, 
laid on in sheets; and, if a really first-class 
job is desired, a strong wooden cover should 
be placed over all. Large wooden covers 
may be made in sections, so that they may 
be more easily removed. When very low 
cost is imperative, storage cisterns may be 
effectively protected against frost by covering 
them with discarded carpets, rugs, sacking, 
or other similar material, provided that it is 
dry and is sufficiently clean for the purpose. 
When such materials are used, they may he 
kept clear of the water by placing battens 
or stout laths across the top of the cistern. 

The method of preventing pi from 
bursting which is better than all others is to 
keep the interior of the building from fall- 
ing to 32 degrees F. during frosty weather. 
The less important parts of a _ building 
through which pipes are run need not be 
kept at a temperature which strikes warm 
to a person entering them: if the temperature 
is not allowed to fall below 40 degrees F., 
the water in the pipes will not freeze. 

In buildings all parts of which are efficiently 
warmed by a hot-water or a steam-heating 
apparatus it is an easy matter, if the boiler 
fire is kept going in the daytime and is 

ly banked at night, to ensure safety 
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from burst pipes, when there i severe 
and continued frost out of doors; and if the 
storege w placed in a suitable cistern room, 
around which @ loop of heating pipes is run 
then the water contained im the cisterns will 
be safeguarded ainst freezing But in 
buildings and dweilings which are without 
a heating apparatus of the type mentioned, 
other means of preventing the temperature 
from falling too low must adopted; the 
following will serve effectively :- 


ypenings which 
cold air, especially if such ma \ 
lirectly on to the water pipes 

2) Hang thick urtains 
“imdows near which pipes are rur 

(5) Do not leave doors open throug! 

lider air may enter 

4) Keep a gas-jet | ining i 


™i water 


even 


be 


1) Close up any admit 


aif Mping 
woollen 


whach 


bathrooms 
where gas snot a 

an ol-stove or an oil lamp, such a8 is 
lor lehtia 
serve 


<)osets blliabie 
useé d 
made 
the 


made of 


g country dwellings, may be 
but it us important that 
ntainer of the lamp should 
amd «6thet )«€all §6necessary safeguards 


should be against 


te ou 


the 
meta! 
taxen ire 
5) Cover flashing « 

bliankets 
material 


sterns with old wooller 
other hight 

whilst g the 
will not the 
exposed working parts of 
the cistern from operating properly 

(6) Clom draw-off taps 
and ontents of flushing 
risterns ng ght: aiIsO SeF 
mi-stoves lamps 
will contin Me to |} 
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x 
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ill 
the 
stop-cock 18 


irsting ; if the pipes remain f 
the 


iret 


water becomes frozen, 
whether the 
or sed It is, nevertheless. a wise 
procedure to stop-cocks at night 
whenever a house is left unattended. as it 

e event of a burst, prevent the 
volume of water. which 
omsiderable damage and nnov 


close or 


large 


very ulWise to ieave » tap running 
the purpose of preventing the freezing of 
pipes not only may it fail to 
ng about the desired result. but it entails 
waste of water justified 
en water-prpes frozen indoors it is 
t not to apply a naked flame to them for 
© purpose of thawing the ice unless it is 
certain that the materials of 
? } 


proof ; 


er mn as 


which cannot he 


are 


construction 
surround the pipe are absolutely fire 
the risk of fire must not he over 
ked. Raising the temperature sufficiently 
! the room or other place, by one or other 
the means already suggested mav take 
but it is much safer. If a branch 
ve a sink s ble ked with point 
the draw-off tap, it may eared by 
rst opening the tap and then pouring boil 
g water over the pipe and the tap: but ir 
} sll other nmstances the thaw ng of 
pes thew hot 
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Frost. and the Cause of Kitchen Boiler 
Explosions in Winter. 
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safety 
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hot 


weather 


n a domesti 
water supply apparatus in frosty 
the cold-water feed-pipe and the storage cs 
tern with which :t nnected should be 
protected against freezing by the methods 
explained ind a hot-water storage 
placed in the spac 
insulated by means of 
slag-wool) inside a box-like 
furrounding the 
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ready 
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which is put 
manner similar to that in which 
walls. Wire netting should 

rst be put ind the tank, and a covering 
the compound, at least 14 in. in total 
thickness. should then be apphed in three 
coats. All tanks, cisterms or cylinders for 
the storage of hot or cold water should be 
shielded from currents of cold air which may 
through the through other 
n the bu d 


plaster 1s put on 


aru 
of 


enter roof ! 


places 
‘? 


ing 
alt there should be reasor t believe that 
the water I part hot-water 
apparatus is frozen solid, should he 
opened before lighting » fire, and if the 
mitflow of water is not normal the fire should 
not be lighted If evervtl ng appears to be 
the usual manner. a fire may be 
but a draw-of tap should he opened 
minutes afterwards. and if t} 
en any increase of pressure ev lence or it 
will quickly be seen; should such be the 
tap d the 
should mmediately: it should 
not be relighted until a plumber or hot-wate: 

fitter has cleared the ent 
¢ Where « xpansion pipes throug 
the roof space I thre igh ex posed 
that is filled with 


water should be protected against freezing 


any 


ting in 
ghted, 


a feu ere 15 


case 


should be left oper ur fire 


be rake out 


re installation of 
pass 
ot} el 


thons, the entir engtl 
covering witl 

for the 

the t 


material that 
During 
ng 


banked 


is suitabk 
weather, if 
night, and 
dr aught until 
ne apparatus wil 
and this will eliminat« 
ler exploding, provided 
und this is most important that the neces 
sary precautions are taken to prevent th: 
frost from cutting off the supply of cold water 
the apparatus 
th ice any distant and exposed parts of 
expans on Pp m™ 


purpose 
fire is 
burn 
the 
he kept circulating 
the of the lh« 


frosty 


ip 


under } Siow 


wller 
to 


at 
Liow ed 
the 


morning, 


water im t 


risk 


and from block ng entirely 
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SURVEYING 
The original work by Mr. White 
very valuable matter 
with, and the fact 
seven editions is 
evidence attest its worth. It is 
ently 27 years since its first appeara! 
, < the eighth edition, as st 
there has been 
instruments and wu 
that some of the old matter mu 
place to new.” So, now the “Eighth | 
thoroughly Revised and Enlarged *’- 
the title page has been pre 
Rearing in mind the worth of the 
work, we turned over the pages a 
ng much pleasure in reading the re 
hievement referred to in the new | 
but except for a few pages here and 
this edition is for the most part a 
of the 3rd edition of 1910. As a mat 
fact. there are 12 chapters and som: 
which reappear faithfully for 505 | 
rhe contents at the commence: 
with some slight exceptions, might be 
is true that ther 


much 
deait 
reached 


tains 
ibjex t 
hav ing 


to 


n producing 
‘ new pretace, 


vreat advance in 


ad on 


1 simple reprint It 
un appendix of 62 of new ma 
dealing with the progress of the scier 
surveying, which in preface to ther 
edition is mentioned in such terms as 
st 19 vears have seen Many new and 
rful nstraments, while practice 
several directions.” to whic! 
following may be added The m 
small and light, but 
would surprise the fathers ot 
of the world The met 
been altered, and 
be attained Yet 
s achievement in a 
frequently necessitating 
the type, and a few pages 
but for the part 
have been made to correspond 
the old In the chapter on 
page 320 has been expanded to six p 
o that this chapter still 
317 to 330. inclusive, as in 
dated 1910 We think 
much easier for the stu 
these footnotes, and th 


pages 


the 


ltered n 


theodolite. 
ccurate, 
yeocde th 

of 
greater 


= irveys 
levelling has 
prec sion can 
is dismissed seq 
footnotes, 
ng of 
rewritten, 


sett 
been most 
pages 


Sound 


exter ds 
the 


it w 


pages 
edition, 
ive reen 
reading if 
matter, had been placed logically in the t 
throughout, particularly as so mu h of 
has had to be reset. 
treatment of the new 


whi h 


and won 
sma 


heer 


nstruments 
but verv accurate,’ has 
iK much too brief do them } 
ind we differ with the writers é6tate! 
that the optical features 
Sure! 


are 
to 


ym page 525 
t he des« ribed at length 


of confidence 


a surveyor will et 
depend in large m« 
the ability of 
accurately T 
for the 
the details 
ible toa hj ret it 


his Work must 
ippre 


to 


upon his ation of 


nstrument measure 
s ilso the survev« 
of n 
in th 
impossible to hav: 
maker at his elbow dur 
To the uninitiated, the true 
e Watt's theodolite cannot 
ppreciated, and we would suggest 
erits at least equal space to that a 
ti ommon and now well-k 
nstrument shown in figs 
n chapter II. The same crit 
made concern the refere! 
Modern Levels ” which have done 6 


to alter method of levelling - 


nece ssity 


now al ut 


enough 
ent to he 
s usually 


iment 


be pre 


+ 


star lar i 
ind 53 
may th ng 
i the 
We have felt compelled to call att 
these points, because we have valut 
Whitel for its many good fi 
and could have wished that the oppor' 
offered by the new edition had been 
ompletely utilised and that this 
1dmirable work had, in the words « 
title page, been ‘“‘ thoroughly revise 


iw 


enlarged 
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sre glad te give questions and answers, but cannot 
responsibility for contributed repiies, especiaily on 


mattere 


y we appeal toe our correspondents to submit their 
| s on paper of a size easily filed, and written as 
y as possibile, or, better still, in typewriting?—Ep 


Waterproofing Brickwork Outside. 
n,—Can you suggest a reliable water- 
fer suitabie for making 2 good permanent 

Cost not first consideration. 

RecutarR Reaper. 

Boiler Fuel. 

y to * Housenotper,”” January 3.) 
sin, —Coke, in my opinion, is the cheapest 
and with a properly handled boiler it 
prove as economical as any, in a boiler 
ible for its use. A proportion of good 
hracite may reduce the labour of stoking, 

: will probably not reduce the fuel bill. 

STOKER. 
\ reply to this query has been posted to 

orrespondent. } 


Profit Basis. 

: Repty To ‘‘ Farr Basis,’’ Decemper 13. } 
Sin,—Builders, in rendering accounts, 
generally add one-third to the cost of labour 
ind materials. When the annual audit is 
pleted, however, establishment charges 
ng been reckoned with, the profit is re- 
juced to one-fourth. On this basis contrac- 

s can pay their way. 


Joun M. Fire. 
Special Type of Brick. 
Sin,—It has been brought to my attention 


t there is manufactured and used in Eng- 
| a new type of building brick, made 
a special groove, thereby eliminating 
necessity for cement, so that entire 
lings can be erected by simply fitting 
brick into the other. Could you tel] me 
name of the patentee or owner of this 

of brick ? 

J. P. Dow ine. 


Houses per Acre. 

sin,—1 have just bought a piece of land 
080 yds. super, with a frontage of 144 ft. 
It is situated in an urban district, and | 
wish to build houses within the subsidy 
e upon it, for letting. I propose to build 
10uses on thig piece of land, but have 
been told that I shall only be allowed to 
d six, owing to the restriction of density 
ouses per acre. At the back of my land 


open fields. I should be greatly obliged 
i would let me know the number of 
ses I am allowed to build on this piece 
ind, by law 
3. FW. @&. 
Close Tendering. 


When, in tendering, ten or twelve 
ctors come so near in price, what ex- 
ition is there for such close estimating’ 
ppreciate that the costing for the work 
fed is likely to be the same, but is 
e a usual or recognised profit to be added 
st? I am puzzled at this nearness of 

for the overhead charges of different 
s must differ. Another point is that en- 
ering firms add perhaps 100 per cent. on 
to their products, whereas 15 per cent. 
: the most that should be added. 


Cc. C. M. 
Vibration. 
Repty ro “ Vewrurs,”” Janvary 3.) 
r.—I take it ‘‘ Venture’’ means that 


building will be at the side of a rail- 
utting, in which case, if it is not on 
there will be appreciable risk from 
ition. For suitable utions see The 
ler, September 20, 1929, page 485. 
J. R. T. 


&,—The question depends almost entirely 
the nature of the foundations. If the 
ng of the railway is in hard gravel or 

or similar material, a well-built build- 
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ing should need no special precautions, but 
if the foundation is more treacherous, special 
treatment depending upon the special 
characteristics of the case will be necessary. 


Rock. 


Cost of Building. 


{Rerty ro ‘“ Tenpers,’’ Janvany 3.) 


Sim,—A large contracting business must be 
equipped with an establishment capable of 
dealing with large and complicated contracts, 
and such an establishment must be main- 
tained by spreading the cost of it over all the 
works dealt with. In small work this is a 
tax on the job, which the small working 
builder does not have to provide against. The 
latter is unable to compete in the larger jobs, 
but is able to run the small jobs with very 
little office or works establishment, and it is 
therefore reasonable to expect such a firm 
to tender considerably lower for small jobs 
than the larger firms can manage. A con- 
siderable difference between the tenders of 
such firms as the above need not cause too 
much reflection or misgiving as to whether 
the value which is being provided is pro- 
portional to the tenders. 

PRACTICE. 


Cavity Walls. 

[Reruies ro ** Anxious.”’ Jaxcary 3.) 

Srr,—Lime mortar, gauged one part cement 
to six parts mortar, is the best to use. The 
work should not be pointed in cement. Such 
pointing in a foreign material is likely to 
come out with the first half-dozen frosts 
coming on top of wet spells. Pointing with 
trowel pressure has a similar effect, and is 
less satisfactory than the patural mortar 
wiped off flush. Given well-flushed joints, 
lime mortar continues to harden, and is well 


up to an exposed position. 
MertHop. 


Sir,—‘‘Anxious "’ will do well to abandon 
the idea of having cavity walls and —— 
the following method in preference :—Build 
entirely in stretcher bond as though for 
cavity work, Use wall ties of twisted wire 
for bond. Above dampcourse build up four 
courses of facings to outside. Render the 
inside of this with waterproof cement mor- 
tar; build inside against this, lay on wall 
ties and flush with cement and proceed as 
before. Above all, be careful that the water- 
proof cement mortar is mixed strictly in ac- 
cordance with maker’s instructions. Failure 
is due to want of attention to this point, 
though the material is often blamed. Instil 
into the bricklayers the importance of the 
coat of cement rendering to a of the 
wall bei ‘ly done, with no misses. 
No mene al & coal be applied than can 
be covered up by the lining bricks before 
it sets. I have seen brick storage tanks thus 
constructed that, when filled with water, 

ve no sign of leaking. 
” ” . J. R. Taytor 


Acoustics. 

[Reety to “J. L. C.,"’ Decemser 27.) 

Srr,—The subject of acoustics is one which 
unti] comparatively recently has been 
shrouded in obscurity, and acoustical prob- 
lems have been dealt with in a haphazard 
way, which made their ultimate solution 
largely a matter of luck. A good example of 
this is the case cited by your correspondent, 
“J. L. C.,” who states that wires have been 
stretched across the auditorium in which he 
is experiencing trouble. This was a very 
common method of attempting to improve the 
acoustics of buildings, but it can be shown 
that the wires have practically no effect on 
the acoustic conditions. To quote the late 
Professor W. C. Sabine, probably the greatest 
authority on this subject, the only advantage 
which can be claimed for the use of wires is 
that their effect is absolutely negligible. — 

The chief cause of bad hearing conditions 
in an auditorium is due—as your corre- 
spondent suggests—to excessive reverbera- 
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tion, which, however, must not be confused 
with echo, which is a different defect and may 
generally be cured by localised treatment. 
neverberation is caused by sound waves 
striking the hard reflecting surfaces of the 
auditorium and being reflected back and forth 
from the ceiling, walis, and, to a lesser degree, 
the floor, until they die into inaudibility. 
Where highly reflective surfaces are used as 
an interior finish, the time taken for a note 
or syllable to die out is so long as to permit 
several more notes or syllables to be uttered 
before this is effected, thereby setting up « 
— _ hopeless confusion. The Cet 
me of preventing this is to incorporate 
material in the avohen which will absorl 
a percentage of the sound which strikes it, 
thus reducing the number of reflections that 
occur before the sound reaches inaudibility 
and speeding up the decay of sound. 

Materials possessing this quality must not 
be used indiscriminately, however, and it is 
a matter of mathematical calculation to de- 
termine the correct amount to use and the 
position of application. It is, again, very im- 
portant, especially where music is to be 
heard, — ae ee material should have 
not only a r igh power of absorp- 
tion, but sheald—mece inpertent still—have 
even absorption over the entire range of use- 
ful frequencies, or otherwise a very uneven 
effect will result. This is the fault of many 
felts which are used for the purpose of 
acoustical correction. 

This subject is too wide to be dealt with 
adequately through the medium of a corre- 
spondence column, but the writer would be 
pleased to give a full analysis of the audi 
torium in question, with recommendations for 
curative treatment, on hearing from your 
correspondent. 

D. J. R. 


Damp Walls. 
[Rerpry ro * Arcurrect,”’ Decempen 20. 


Srr,—Whether to apply a waterproof coat- 
ing to the outer surfaces of walle that are 
already wet, or to trust in Providence that 
they wil) not become further saturated by 
rain before the summer weather dries them 
out, is a matter that can only be decided 
in view of the particular circumstances of 
each case. It is quite obvious that an im- 
pervious coating upon the outside of the 
wall will shut in the moisture that this wal! 
already contains, and it must thereafter dry 
out into the house. A certain amount of the 
moisture will, in any case, evaporate from 
the inner surfaces of the walls, and there- 
fore it would be a reasonable step to stop 
the ingress of further moisture. The client 
should, however, be clearly informed that 
the good effects of this outer application will 
not be apparent until this drying out has 
taken place. When newly-conetructed walls 
completely dry out, they develop a resistance 
to the penetration of rain that is lacking 
whilst they are saturated with the moisture 
of construction, and in such circumstances 
a temporary weatherproofing, in the form 
of a transparent liquid, applied to the outer 
face, may serve a useful purpose, but any 
wall built solid and of no greater thickness 
than 9 in. is inadequate to keep out the 
weather, except in most sheltered places. If 
it cannot be cemented on the outer face, then 
it is a wise precaution to form the under- 
coats of the interior plastering in water- 
proofed cement mortar, and that course 
will also provide an immediate remedy for 
dampness that already exists. 

PLrvivs. 


Exhibition of Italian Art. 


Sir Robert Witt, who presided on Tuesday 
at a lecture at Queen’s Hall, announced that 
the attendance during the first week of the 
Exhibition of Italian Art was 40,000. In the 
same period admissions to the Flemish Ex- 
hibition were 17.000, and the Dutch Exhibi- 
tion last year 23,000. For the Italian Ex- 
hibition 6,500 tickets have been purchased 
up to the present, compared with 4,500 for 
the Flemish Exhibition up to the same date. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF BUILDING 


MATERIALS 


! 1. M. GILES, B.S 


San ; iL. ota prev “ 
s sandstones Meajst disrupte 
° gneocus rocks I e parti + 
arrie pong OF Wa r and then 
tad . = be re I are . 
’ : - er » mater 
‘ qua - stone ped , 
on : ' ial a any ny 
a a ; . , pr ‘ [x rtam 
: x w liedg ~ ent 
‘ ie 8 ld be ava when dé sinhy 
» king abd gua y stone to 
sme r t ding purposes Thus, t) 
. | « atr s | ty 
: aa histones rv n 4 sm to t 
~ t . <aing cementit 
=ohe ¢.4 bad menting materia. 
bel weathering r durat ty 
| enting a riais a ‘ 
’ sides o r ane a t 
" - he iw rea y different for . 
bane Cyne r “ 
" ay if mned » sandstor 
+) y . 7; aes ' “ | 
bem! 5 a is certam t beat f 
: t und «=resistar t weathering 
houg t : t makes the stone 
ard and difficult to wo When combit 
wit! " it makes a y good bindi 
agent amcd 6at lt aa " reduces | 
iff ties wor if r} lay cemet 
howeve reactily sheorbe water. and tl 
reluces tf atone’s dural ty «sir t “ 
inate withstand t nt = Irost 
It is acknowledged that oxides of iro! 
rm a fairly good cementing material, and 
ti different colours found in sandstone 
. sacribeed to the presence a cementing 
sterial, of one or more of the compounds 
! I red. brown and yellow vari 
ties contain xides f iron while the biu 
amet ti green oonmtain iron <« irbonate. The 
colourless or nondescript stones usually 
ynitain silica and clay a 6 cementing 
material. The worst cement of all is lime 
arbonate. This, because of its solubilit 
in water, makes for very bad weathering 


properties 
Sandstones may be either fins ! are 


grained and the selection really ds p nds 
‘ 


ipon the purposes for which the stone is 
required For example, Bristol is a blue 
fine-grained stone It is hard and is con 


sidered to be very durable, and is used for 
etepe of andinvs 

Robin Hood is another fine-grained, blui« 
grey stone It . larg: ¥ mei for copings 
Other sandstones that might be named ar 
the two kinds from the Forest of Dean, viz 


the grey bed and the b! ie bed Ihe afte? 
of these is very hard and has a crushing 
rength of about 6350 tone per aq. ft This 
howe s not q site 3 hard as th Darley 
lale sandstone which ~ a closee~grained 
ston f light drab te vellow r Its 
rus y atrengt " about 67 rm 
eq. it 
j pos t point stands out a« ene 
mportar viz that the natura «i r 
ar om ‘wage. at | be ~~ . 
| ; +) Kper . per “ acares 
esar¢y. but to ¢ nany neers 
* wh noes hb! » ire not s I 
ba I r nataral properties ’ at be 
~ Hee . Aways t 
ta t? t thy atone wher aced 
T ) 1 hea ts natural } 
. 
’ " 
A r , nt w , ; onsiderat 
' -” ' 4 dstor ato ex 
+h frealh « rfa ‘ . newly fra , 
piece. It should be examined under ne 
when it « i show a sharp. clean suri 
ite grains should 7 niform and 
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(MOLITI LIMESTONE 4 limest 


ntains a preponderance of lime nat 
in its composition is generally de ’ 

oolitic.” lf a piece be crushed its ‘ a 
shows rounded grains—something tl 
roe of a fish—bound by a cementin; ria 
of either silica, alumina, or oxid ror 
By some people it is considered mt 
common form found in this { 
may be either fine- or coarse-gra 
latter kind will naturally be m rous 
Like most stones, it will be soft »« st 


ut or worked, but if left. wil 


exposure to the atinosphers 


BaTH STONES These are ooli 

Generally speaking, they are good st 
kinds of architecture. In colour ¢ art 
from buff to cream. They are easi i 
and if, when placed in position, t rest 
on their natural bed they stand the « t 
sery well. It is usually acknowledg that 
their durability in London is n 


than other limestones 


Of the different kinds, ment 


made of “ St. Aldelm,” which has 1s 

ing stress of approx 107 tons ; . 

ft.; ‘Corsham Down,” which may isex 

for the interior of churches, and 

facing stones; and Monk's Park A 

by many is considered to be the hes the 

Jath «tones It is close-grained we ers 

well, can be used for interior or 

work, is almost white in colour, and has 

crushing etress of about 220 tons 
PortTLaNp Stone.—This is at 

limestone Geologists tell us that the Port 


land beds lie above the Kimmeridge clay a! 
below the Purbeck beds and 
mostly around Portland in Dorsetshi: I 


Portland beds are, in the main, limes es 
and contain many fossilised shelle They 
are used extensively in building w Ir 
general these Portland stones are lex 
into three « lasses, whic h depend Ipor the 


position in the ‘‘ bed" from which they are 
taken The “ Roach” is eccaésionally use 
for structural work, but the “ Whit-Bed 
is said to be one of the beet weathering 
stones on the market, and can be freely used 
for external work; while the “ Base-Be 
or “ Best-Bed"’ is generally used where 
‘arving is wanted for decorative purposes 

Among the magnesian limestones, ol 
dolomites, one perhaps ought to mention 
the “ Woodhouse Mansfield.”’ This is a 
hard stone, crushing at about 570 tons to 
the sq. ft. It is of a yellowish-browr 
and weathers well 


MECHANICAL Tests Where stones ¢ 
used for building purposes, with the excep- 
tion of where they are used for decorative 
effects, it is safe to say that the only «tress 
they will be called upon to withstand hat 
of compression. As their resistan 
sion is insignificant in com pariso! with 
their ability to withstand compress r 
bear loads, they are never used to w tand 
tensile stresses Of course. there a 
sional instances in which they have sup 
port bending loads, such as when t! are 
ised above doorways and windows, a tis 
only fair to say that in euch the 
builder should have available plent ex- 
perience as well as reliable test fig n 
order to know whether the stone give 
just what he is expecting of it 

There is plenty of authority i ne 
that before using stones for any | “ 
inless practical experience is a ore 
teste as to strength and durabilit ild 
always be carried out. The crushing t & bs 


many considered to be the most i 
mechanical test. Among the many t! 
seem to make it necessary are faults 





ing, discrepancies in the bedding pen 
and, what by many is considered - 
importance, the irregularities in fou! = 
and mortar bedmente. 

lhese latter irregularities may ace 
bending stresses which crack the st ng 
efore 


any crushing could possibly 
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+ consists of placing a cube, prism, 
ander of stone upon the testing 
and of finding what load will 
then, by calculation, of deter- 
he crushing stress per square foot. 
ter may perhaps be allowed to say 
he has carried out hundreds of 
ts with the students in the School 
itecture and Building at the 
Polytechnic. Fig. 1 is an illustra- 
the machine used. It is a hundred- 
draulic testing machine, and is 
1 on page 18 in the writer’s book 
veryday Science for Architects and 
s,” which is published by The 
Ltd. 
tes, sandstones, and limestones of 
sizes and from different quarries 
The specimens have been 
cubes of 3-in., 4-in., or 6-in. sides. 


few cases the specimen has taken the 


lead of 100 tons without showing 
n of cracking or flaking. To get the 
, stress in these cases therefore it 


een necessary to use smaller 


ens. 


is not 
By some it is taken as 
unit area, one sq. in., 
produces crushing; by others it is 
Naturally, 
r to make comparisons, it is neces- 
give the values in either tons per 
or tons per sq. ft. 

vy is a list of the actual values of tests 
the 100-ton testing machine shown 


ngure. 


t.@., 


imen Crushing Stress 
in Tons per sq. 


foot 


ester . 381.6 
on . 460.8 


476.6 
752.0 
339.0 


e Pennant 
bin Hood 
shill 


tone :— 


99.35 

88.48 
326.88 
272.16 
139.6 


aster ... 
nk’s Park 


gchamp 
Park 
Perpr. to 


rtiham 
rtland, 
send ‘ 
rtland, Paral. to 


sd oa 256.3 


504.0 


ry obvious result of the numbers 


have been conducted is an 


sement of the statement that the pro- 


f different quarries, and even stones 
lifferent parts of the same quarry, 
onsiderably in their mechanical 
In very few cases have the 
rs obtained reached those claimed by 
rveyors of the stone, and in stil! 
cases have the numbers obtained 
| those claimed. 
rtheless, it is as well to repeat what 
een said above, viz., that these 
cal tests should be undertaken. Jn 
ng the specimens for testing, rough- 
m out by hammer and chisel should 
ded. It is better to saw them out 
e interior of blocks which are rather 
than the specimen required. 
a test is being carried ant certain 
tions should be made and noted, for 


The position of the first crack as 
as the unit stress, i.e., pressure per 
when it appeared, 
The crushing stress. 
The character of the rupture, i... 
ner explosive or not. 


The shapes taken by the pieces of 
> after rupture. 
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MODERN FOUNDATIONS 


It is difficult to realise that it is not 
much more than thirty years since the 
architect was limited in his choice of 
foundations to timber piles or mass cun- 
crete piers carried down to a firm stratum. 
The interval has seen the development of 
many piling processes, and the introduction 
of reinforced concrete foundations of varied 
types. 

Foundations may be divided into three 
classes :—{a) Isolated footings; (6) continu- 
ous footings, and (c) rafts. Each of these 
may be constructed in one of many ways, 
depending on the nature of the subsoil. 
This may vary from solid rock to an almost 
semi-fluid mud, upon which some years ago 
no architect would have dared to build. 

The first step before designing the 
foundations is to examine the ground below 
the site by boring, or preferably by trial 
pits in order to determine the nature of the 
subsoil and the depth at which a firm 
foundation can be obtained. The results of 
this imspection may be used to help in 


deciding upon the safé load per square foot 
which can be imposed on the ground. In 
case of doubt respecting the safe bearing 
capacity of the ground, a series of loading 
The 


tests may be made at selected poinfs. 


erete required, but this is partly offset by 
the extra cost of the steel reinforcement and 
of the shuttering if the pyramid shape 
looting is adopted, 

The steel grillage, consisting of two layers 
of rolled steel joists encased in concrete ts 
often employed where the superstructure is 
a steel-framed building. The concrete in 
this case acts merely as protection to the 
steel, and does not resist stress. Some very 
heavy foundations were uired to carry 
loads supported on the steel stanchions of 
the new picture theatre at Wilton Read, 


5.W., for Provincial Cinema 

Theatres, Ltd, Foundation level is at 
29 ft. 6 in. below the adjaming footpaths. 
The excavation was m in river mud (con- 


taining shells, and in which many old moor- 
ing-posts were found) and th an 
average of 15 ft. of ballast; the latter was 
used for the concrete work, and the sand 
separated from part of it for brickwork 
and plastering. The grillage for one of the 
stanchions supporting the 93-ton girder and 
the 103-ft. span roof girder, the weight of 
which is 60 tons, is shown in Fig. 1. This 
grillage consists of two compound girders 
each 24 in. wide by 21, in. deep, eup- 
ported on thirty-three 14-in. by 6-in. joists 





Fu. 1. 
allowable pressure of foundations on the each 6 ft. 6 in. long. Between each pair of 
natural ground is limited by the London 14-in. by 6-in. joists there is a clear space 
County Council to 1 ton per square foot of 6 in. Formwork was not required round 
on a natural bed of soft clay, or wet or the grillage, the surrounding subsoil bemmg 
loose sand: 2 tons per square foot on a able to stand vertically. ‘The concrete was 
natural bed of ordinary clay or confined mixed in the proportions of 8 parts of 
sand, and 4 tons per square foot on a ballast to 1 of ordinary Portland cement 


natural bed of compact. gravel, London blue 
clay or chalk. The pressure on concrete 
foundations is limited to 12 tons per square 
foot. 

In accordance with the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, when 
calculating the loads on foundations of 
buildings more than two stories in height, 
the superimposed loads for the roof and 
topmext story must be taken in full, but a 
reduction is allowed in the superimposed 
loads on the lower stories, except in the 
case of buildings of the warehouse class. 

Isolated footings resting on good ground 
within a reasonable distance from the sur- 
face may be designed in mass concrete 
reaching up to ground level, and supporting 
the stanchion _ base-plate. When __—itthe 
stanchion loads are very heavy, as in 
modern steel-frame construction, it is now 
customary to transmit the load to a steel 
slab—6 1m. or so in thickness—supported 
by a concrete footing. The mass concrete 
footing is seldom used for depths of more 
than 15 ft. 

If a reinforced concrete footing be used 
instead of plain concrete, there is often a 
considerable saving in the quantity of con- 


The cement was measured in 
a wood gauge box. Concrete was trans- 
ported by barrows on a runway. Fig. 2 
illustrates another type of grillage footing. 

The loads on two or more columns may 
often be transmitted to the ground by a 
single footing of such dimensions that the 
centre of gravity of the footing lies vertically 
below the centre of gravity of the loads, 
latter requirement often necessitates the use 
of a trapezoidal footing, since the column 
loads will seldom be equal. The combined 
type of footing is particularly advantageous 
where it is impossible to construct an ordinary 
square footing to a stanchion which is close 
to the building line. By using reinforced 
concrete or a steel grillage it becomes prac- 
ticable to obtain uniform pressure on the 
ground, even when one stanchion is at the 
edge of the footing. 

In many cases hearing strata are not 
reached until the depth below 
is considerable. The architect is then 
with the choice between deep i 
raft. to spread the load over a 
of ground at a shallower depth. 
case requires the use of piles carrying 
loads on their points, or on the or 
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P , . NG QoLiTic LIMESTONE.—A _ limest ch 

Tt LE USE AND ABUSE OF BUILDI J mtains a preponderan © OF lille Nate 
in its composition is wenerally de 2 ie 

M A TERIALS II wlitic.”” Ifa piece be crushed it ‘ - ; 

Vil shows rounded grains—somethiing be 

iy A. M. GILES, B.Sec., A.LStract.E., A.M.1LE.E roe of a fish—bound by a cementii ra 

of either silica, alumina, or oxid ron 

— , 1. stated i previous cemented together It should have a density By some people it is considers nost 

, aa ndeatones napst disrupted # approx. 130 lb. per cub. ft., and should common form found in this It 

> ; - a rocks ] e® particies not absorb more than about per cent. of may be either fine- or coarse wrail lhe 

( a car slong water and then water after a 24 hours’ immersion latter kind will naturally be mor rous 
» wited bye re, They are ther LIMESTONES.—As stated previously, thes Like most étones, it will be soft « first 

hound toget! : ementing materia stones are the result of water deposits in cut or worked, but if left, w 

’ t qua id stone lepeba tMOF lake Or sea They are formed in layers or exposure to the atmosphere 

so ny ial tha anything strata und they differ frem sandstone in Baru STONES These are ooliti . 

‘ [ a th ! a pT portance that their principal mstituent is car Generally speaking, they are good most 

t) » knowledge f then enti! bonate of lime, or calcium carbonate as it kimds of architecture. In colour t ary 
ateriale should be ava when decid « chemically named rheir composition from buff to cream. They are easi ed 

» ' Aina : qua stone to . iracteristics ire 1airiy ‘ ried, for and if, when placed im position t reet 

mt Kh wing purposs Thus, ti gh carbonate of lime is their chief on their natural bed they stand the weather 

' rdnes " 4 a : constitue they may ontain magnesium rery well. It is usually acknowledged that 

a sandstones ar n ' . ie to! irbonate, silica, alumina, and iron com- their durability in London is mac} tter 

' ” . Hindi ng :, menting pounds in sma and varying quantities than other limestones. 

— “{ — ‘i - bi vs ‘—~ Some are crystalline in hara ter, while Of the different kinds, mention might 
v yl — ad -. 2 » ash © . ‘hers may consist of shells and fossils made of “ St. Aldelm,” which has a crush- 
| . t + : ~ ut - cemented tog t Rock f « ra forma ing stress of approx. 107 tons pe: 6q 
’. x . } . : ae ae oui ' obtain tion a main meston Mart wnees ft.. “Corsham Down,” which maj be 

. } ind » sandstor - ‘ . = a par rr — ~ facing stones; and Monk's Park which 

s} , . ~. ' ‘ ’ one — 5 es oon by many is considered to be the best the 

lon eF S a is cs : y t beet f Bath «tones It is close-grained, weathers 

’ ‘ j t weathering well, can be used for interior or exterior 

ene eune s the ston work, is almost white in colour, and has a 

has ' snd difficult wo When combir crushing etress of about 220 tons per sq 

arit ~~ it makes , ml =binedir PorTLAND Stone.—This ts anot) 

went snl at t aa t e reduces t limestone Geologists tell us that the Port 

if ties wo! y I y cemer land beds lie above the Kimmeridge clay and 

howeve ul beorbs water, and t below the Purbeck beds and ar found 
reduces the stone's iral . t mostly around Portland in Dorsets! rhe 
nable to withsta “et . ost Portland beds are, in the main, limestones, 

It is acknowledged t oxides of ifol and contain many fossilised shell« hey 
f s fairly good cementing aterial, al are used extensively in building wor In 
t liferent lours found in sandstone general these Portland stones are led 

: ~ text t u } sence Ss << enting into three classes, which deps nad upor the 

‘ ul, of one or more af t om pounds position in the “‘ bed” from which they are 
| red, brown al be . taken. The “ Roach” is eccasionally use 
' fain oxides of mn, while the | for structural work, but the “ Whit-Bed 
anal ¢ green contain if arbonate rt is said to be one of the best weathering 
Lrless r nondescript stones usually stones on the market, and can be freely used 
otain silica and clay as cementing for external work; while the “ Base-Be 
material. The worst cement of all is lime or “ Best-Bed”’ is generally used where 
arbonate Ih - heca use te « ib t carving is wanted for decorative purposes 
water, makes for very bad weathering Among the magnesian limestones, of 
properties dolomites, one perhaps ought to mention 
Sandstones may be eit . the “ Woodhouse Mansfield.”’ This 18 a 
grained, and the selection ' lepends hard stone, crushing at about 570 tons to 
1” ue purposes for which ti mone 3 pounas ts an position It takes a the sq. ft. It is of a yellowish-brown « ir 
™ . . Fr eae pe Bristo ot blue ver) Mingtt } is nal 5 arg v used tor and weathers well y 
fine grained stone It is hard and is con decorative pur . M : oa : 
sidered to be very durable, and is used fe Theat fimens Mecuanicat Tests.— Where stones ' 
steps undings er ore re ea i — : rable tha used for building purposes, with the excep- 
Robin Hood is another fine-crained. blui« juant 7 2 oF + . ~* Vertieless larg tion of where they are used for de ative 
grey stone It is largely used for copings in onle 7 Me ee purposes effects, ut is safe to say that the only « . = 
Other sandstones that might be named ar pathy ws ee uch purposes one shoulii they will be called upon to withstand at 
the two kinds from the Forest of Dean, viz = 1 . * and even grained, that it of compression. As their resistan 
the grey bed. and the blue hed tte : ‘ howe ( = s : - on = — it aS enesiy aon ls insignificant in comparison w th 
of these is very hard and has a crus! sheorbs la: : satiai a _ age is that their ability to withstand compress » & 
renyt f ao) t 650 tons per eq t T} ne anal ‘ ~ "ha les ad s: vr er, and this bear loads, they are never ueed to w and 
howe ia not quite as hard as the Da ‘ " ‘ tm ss durable than othe tensile stresses. Of course. there a 
Da sandstor “ s a yra This dicadvantage can be sional! instances in which they have sup 
«at ght «drab > vellow ' Its ae wine % 1 = be partly overcom: port bending loads, such as when t! are 
rus z streng . ab . : ‘ Kpased to the air after oo ' or some time used above doorways and windows, a it 18 
eq. ft : ie; seria it has been worked, only fair to say that in euch the 
In ¢ aele ' st s \ ling to evaporat a nob 4 :~ ry Sap a chance: builder should have available plent ex 
; pos point stands out as ens nger a at a = . figtee endure much perience as well as reliable test fig s, 
. Viz ‘ t the natar “i s taken at 4 1 sii . eases i care order to know whether the stone give 
o vag } D fis « , . petenal bak’ a ~ | ae laid on its just what he is expecting of it. 
“ L . bet too , ‘woes of bal 7 ao struct a” on . that th ee -- plenty of authority 4 x 
. wom by) y re not s a ewome 18 the trade name for all ee ee Se stones for any | = 
‘ r natur operties, it st he stpaniied rocks which consis principally of oy ee seas OS gare 
owe Awa t cite, or a combination of calcium ‘and a © & strength and durabilit - 
fag t ' tom wher placed ’ — Tbonates on ild the lime : — be carried out. Che crushing t tn 
r 1 ha ts natural bed is eine contain from 15 to 40 per cent. of sm considered to be the most } ver 
a magnesium carbonati then it is called mechanical test Among the many th tha 
Ar ' nt w . onsiderat . —_ :, mestone, while those which reg a make it necessary are fault; rT} 
. istor a to ex ; equal quantities of the two ean. ni ry > les in the bedding — 
; fresh surfe ns newly fracture “ a , ov, Caan Go:omites,” and those san A . as many is c nsidered = 
piece. It should be examined under a lens tbonet, Da! constituent is magnesium 7 ae the irregularities in foun tions 
when it « 1 show sharp. clean eurt > n “e af alled Magnesites,’ as dis. ee bed mente. 
ts. graine shonld hw niform and te< n whieh al ium car he leS&e latter irregularities may ic? 
.u mn constituent ’” bending Stresses which crack the s! ne 
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+ consists of placing a cube, prism, 
oder of stone upon the testing 

and of finding what load will 
rust then, by calculation, of deter- 
e crushing stress per square foot. 
The writer may perhaps be allowed to say 

he has carried out hundreds of 
ts with the students in the School 
itecture and Building at the 
Polytechnic. Fig. 1 is an illustra- 
op the machine used. It is a hundred- 
draulie testing machine, and is 
i on page 18 in the writer’s book 
Seience for Architects and 
published by The 


ryday 
which is 
Builder, Ltd. 
Granites, sandstones, and limestones of 
different sizes and from different quarries 
en tested. The specimens have been 
cubes of 3-in., 4-in., or 6in. sides. 
In few cases the specimen has taken the 
ary whole lead of 100 tons without showing 
any sign of cracking or flaking. To get the 
rushing stress in these cases therefore it 
been mecessary to use smaller 
lat specimens 
definition of crushing stress is not 
rether uniform. By some it is taken as 
16 d per unit area, i.¢., One 6q. 1n., 
wi produces crushing: by others it is 
given as the load per ag. ft. Naturally, 
sed in order to make comparisons, it is neces- 
tor sary to give the values in either tons per 
r tons per 6q. ft. 
ne Below is a list of the actual values of tests 
e 100-ton testing machine shown 


ngure 


it —— 2 


have & 


Sy en Crushing Stress 
in Tons per sq. 


foot 


. l ster 381.6 
a D : 460.8 
In Ss 
476.6 
752.0 
es Corshill 339.0 


' Ancaster , 99.36 

k’s Park 88.48 
re yette 326.88 
272.16 
139.6 


4 Imp 

am Park 
; tland, Perpr. to 

‘0 Bed 504.0 


r . 
- : mad Para to 


256.3 


) ry obvious result of the numbers 
it have been conducted is an 
the statement that the pro- 
different quarries, and even stones 
erent parts of the same quarry 
hb nsiderably in their mechanical 
r ‘ In very few cases have the 
| s obtained reached those claimed by 

erors of the stone, and in stil 
the numbers obtained 
those claimed. 


‘ + ‘ 
; ‘ ot 


a 


Ses hav e 


eless, it is as well to repeat what 
_ Said above, viz., that these 
al tests should be undertaken. Iu 

g the specimens for testing, rough- 
out by hammer and chisel should 
ed. It is better to saw them out 
interior of blocks which are rather 

han the specimen required. 

a test is being carried ont certain 
mé should be made and noted, for 

The position of the first crack as 

« the unit stress, i.¢., pressure per 
when it appeared, 

The crushing stress. 

The character of the rupture, i-r.. 

eT explosive or not. 

The shapes taken by the pieces of 

after rupture. 
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MODERN FOUNDATIONS 


It is difficult to realise that it is not 
much more than thirty years since the 
architect was limited in his choice of 
foundations to timber piles or mass cun- 
crete piers carried down to a firm stratum. 
The interval has seen the development of 
many piling processes, and the introduction 
of reinforced concrete foundations of varied 


types. 

Foundations may be divided into three 
classes:—{a) Isolated footings; (6) continu- 
ous footings, and (c) rafts. Each of these 


may be constructed in one of many ways, 
depending on the nature of the subsoil. 
This may vary from solid rock to an almost 
semi-fluid mud, upon which some years ago 
no architect would have dared to build. 
The first step before designing the 
foundations is to examine the ground below 
the site by boring, or preferably by trial 
pits in order to determine the nature of the 
subsoil and the depth at which a firm 
foundation can be obtained. The results of 
this inspection may be used to help in 
deciding upon the safe load per square foot 
which can be imposed on the ground. In 
case of doubt respecting the safe bearing 
capacity of the ground, a series of loading 
tests may be made at selected poinfs. The 


erete required, but this is partly offset by 
the extra cost of the steel reinforcement and 
of the shuttering if the pyramid shape 
looting is adopted. 

The steel grillage, consisting of two layers 
of rolled steel joists encased in concrete is 
often employed where the superstructure is 
a steel-ftramed building. The concrete in 
this case acts merely as protection to the 
steel, and does not resist stress. Some very 
heavy foundations were uired to carry 
loads supported on the st stanchions 
the new picture theatre at Wilton 
S.W., for Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres, Ltd. Foundation level is at 
29 ft. 6 in. below the adjoming f 
The excavation was made in river m 
taining shells, and in which many old moor. 
ing-posts were found) and through aa 
average of 15 ft. of ballast; the latter was 
used for the concrete work, and the 
separated from part of it i 
and plastering. The gri 
stanchions supporting the S83. 
the 103-ft. span roof girder, 
which is 60 tons, is shown in Fig. 1. 
grillage consists of two compound gi 
each 24 in. wide by 214 in. deep, ou 


. _— 


ported on thirty-three 14in. by 6-in. 
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of foundations on the 
limited by the London 
ton per square foot 
natural bed of soft clay, or wet or 
sand: 2 tons per square foot on a 
natural bed of ordinary clay or confined 
sand, and 4 tons per square foot on a 
natural bed of compact gravel, London blue 
clay or chalk. The pressure on concrete 
foundations is limited to 12 tons per square 


allowable pressure 
ground is 
Council to 1 


natural 
County 
on a 


loose 


foot. : 
In accordance with the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, when 


caleulating the loads on foundations of 
buildings more than two stories in height, 
the superimposed loads for the roof and 
topmest story must be taken in full, but a 
reduction is allowed in the superimposed 
loads on the lower stories, except in the 
case of buildings of the warehouse class. 

Isolated footings resting on good ground 
within a reasonable distance from the sur- 
face may be designed in mass concrete 
reaching up to ground level, and supporting 
the stanchion _ base-plate. When the 
stanchion loads are very heavy, as in 
modern steel-frame construction, it is now 
customary to transmit the load to a steel 
slab—65 im. or so in thickness—supported 
by a concrete footing. The mass concrete 
footing is seldom used for depths of more 
than 15 ft. 

If a reinforced concrete footing be used 
instead of plain concrete, there often 


considerable saving im the quantity of ae 


tall 


each 6 ft. 6 in. long. Between each pair of 
l4-in. by 6-in. joists there is a clear space 
of 6 in. Formwork was not required round 
the grillage, the surrounding subsoil beimg 
able to stand vertically. The concrete was 
mixed in the proportions of 8 parte of 
ballast to 1 of ordinary Portland cement 
by volume. The cement was measured in 
a wood gauge box. Concrete was trans 
ported by barrows on a runway. Fig. 2 
illustrates another type of grillage footing. 

The loads on two or more columns may 
often be transmitted to the ground by a 
single footing of such dimensions that the 
centre of gravity of the footing lies vertically 
below the centre of gravity of the loads. The 
latter requirement often necessitates the use 
of a trapezoidal footing, since the column 
loads will eeldom be equal. The combined 
type of footing is particularly advantageous 
where it is impossible to construct an ordi 
square footing to a stanchion which is close 
to the building line. By using reinforced 
concrete or a steel grillage it becomes prac- 
ticable to obtain uniform pressure on the 

und, even when one stanchion is at the 
edge of the footing. i 
In many cases good bearing strata are 

til below ground 
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By A. M. GILES, B.S A.1_Stract.E., 
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t different colours found in sandstones 
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ties tal xxles t rot while the blu 
arnei ¢ green oontain iron « irbonate. Th 
colourless r nhondescript stones sua 
ntain silica and clay 8 «6cementing 
material The worst cement of all is lin 
urbonate This because { ts solubility 
in water makes for very bad weathering 


properties 
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1.M.LELE 


vether It should re a density 
is b per cub ft and should 
more than about per cent. of 
1 4 hours immersion 
4 As stated pr yusly, these 
result water deposits in 
They ar i in layers or 
they differ wr sandstone in 
prim pal constituent 1s 6 6 Car 
ime ca im carbonate as it 
t ed l r om position 
erie ‘ 1airiy iried, for 
irbonatse of lime is Weir chief 
the ma in magnesium 
Sliilca nut na imi iron com- 
small and varying quantities 
crystalline in character, while 
consist of shells and fossils 
wet r Rack f ra forma 
! limeston Mar which 
rphi« for 4 nestone s the 
1 mos pact Its colouring 
t? sma quantities t iror 


Sanmdistones may be eit be t ‘ 
grained and the selection reaily dep. nds 
on the yur a f which the stone is , ‘ 
ip I prone r cl or pou nt s VED position It takes a 
required For example, Bristol is a blue very high anc i ; 
d 7 i S ha is ary y use tt 
fine grained atone It is hard and is OO lex rative purp - : _ 
i iTposes 
sidered to be very durable, and is used fe Choug) : as 
at . aclinge a festone is less durable thar 
= , sar ~ ’ sandston , granite nevertheless lar 
Robin Hood is another fine-crained, biui«! quantit 3 i ; , ca withe 
iantities re ised for yuilding A 
grey stone. It is largely used for copings In selecting it age Bes 8 purpose 
Other sandstones that might be named are see that it P purposes one should 
ae > an ve , : 
the two kinde from the Forest of Dean. viz is on oe he d even grained, that it 
the zg vy bed. and the blue hed lhe atter worked it a and that it 18 easily 
. . ' , ‘ ures I tag t 
of these is very hard and hes a crusi nu ‘ ' i disadvan uge is that 
trenct ; bh t 4M) ¢ e+ Thi : Ped quantities of wate and this 
. en | I OA ne per &q - (self makes t ] | 
Soto a not quite = hard as the a sles I i“s i ess durable than ther 
Dale sandstone whict s . ~ ained 
—- l . s : ' 
pts ak dat ty aciten tee disadvantage can be partly overcom: 
rus strengt! s about ¢ 2 sowing i to remain for some time 
eq ft il sl to + he air after it has been wi rked 
In +t) aelectior stones for hb liy y giving the quarry sap a chanc 
purposes one point tands out a« immense bios tire pl . ther t will endure much 
rt ; +} ‘ } ; ager and resist reater streese f 
' viz t the natur ‘ tal . . — care 
j ; he - Ken that it be alway laid t 
: ° vage at | be clenr T ell =suweaye sa on its 
a , . : . a ra bel when ised Jo} 
| ? exper s per “ scarce Mater , “OONSOD, in his 
‘sary. t ' t} any sere by wttuphrenes = Constr iction,”’ eays that 
Limestone is the trade nan f 
ah reesei b) y ‘Te not « fan me ade fame r all 
2 : r Stratified rocks wi h consist nri ’ 
“ r natur properties t et he . pan ' prim ipally of 
. ‘ ‘ r , , " = 
since i wavs ‘ dd. mMoination of calcium and 
‘ hagnesium arbonaté ss) : ; 
a, \.. it the setone wher aced T stone contair tr > 15 1 -_ _ time. 
r 1 ha ts natural | ’ mMagtT —— o @ per cent at 
. S2e51um carbonate the : 
: awnesia: vena . en at is called 
‘4 nt w \ onsiderat / om while those whi h 
f istor ‘ aa 6eyula: quantities of ¢} ‘ 
1 as se to ex too ‘ . if Wo car- 
; . LLies lo ’ 

: : » newly fractur whose pri : dolomites, and those 
2 a 1 be examined under a lens urbonat ws Constituent is magnesium 
wh t sho } . are ir y Mag ' 

: en ‘d a w a shar clean surfac. 7 ber - illed Nagnesitese as dis. 
vs rrTa ine | , " té , 
é shoul “ niferm and » . which caleium car 
r ‘ ner ’ ler , 4 
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(ioLrTic LIMESTONE 4 limest 


ntains a preponderance of lim 


in its composition is generally d ry 
oolitic If a piece be crushed onl 
shows rounded grains—something * 
poe of a fish—bound by a cementi: : 
~ either silica, alumina, or ox > . 
By some people it is consider: nos 
common form found in this it 
may be either fine- or coarse-er: The 
latter kind will naturally be : rous 
Like most stones, it will be soft w rst 
it or worked, but if left, wil 


exposure to the atmnosphe ‘ 


IT he se are oolit 


Bara STONES ' 
Generally speaking, they are good most 
kinds of architecture. In 


from buff to cream. They are easi 


( 7 ry 
Vioul ary 


and if, when placed in positior rest 
on their natural bed they stand t the 
very well. It is usually acknowled; that 
their durability in London is m tte? 
than other limestones 

Of the different kinds, ment 
made of “ St. Aldelm,” which has 18 
ing stress of approx. 107 tons Sq 
ft.; “Corsham Down.”” which ma ised 
for the intemor of churches, and n f 
facing stones; and Monk's Par} whi 
by many is considered to be the hx th 
Bath «tones It is close-grained, wi ers 
well, can be used for interior or 
work, is almost white in colour ! sa 
crushing etress of about 220 tons p: 


This is ar 


STONE 
that t! Port 


PORTLAND 


limestone. Geologists tell us 

iand beds lie above the Kimmeridge « al 
below the Purbeck beds and a: i i 
mostly around Portland in Dorsetshi: he 
Portland beds are, in the main, limestones 
and contain many fossilised shells The 
are used extensively in building »w Ir 
general these Portland stones ar: tex 
into three « lasse Ss, whi h dep nd pon tbe 
position in the ‘‘ bed’ from which they are 
taken The Roach "’ is eccaésionally use 
for structural work, but the “ Whit-Bed 
is said to be one of the best we ring 
stones on the market, and can be freely used 


for external work; while the “ Base-Bed 
or “ Best-Bed”"’ is generally used where 
carving is wanted for decorative purposes 

Among the magnesian limestones, of 
dolomites, one perhaps ought to mentior 
the “‘ Woodhouse Mansfield.”’ This is 
hard stone, crushing at about 570 tons t 
the sq. ft. It is of a yellowish-browr ul 
and weathers well , 


Mecuanicat Tests.—Where stones be 


used for building purposes, with the excep 
tion of where they are used for d ative 
effects, it is safe to say that the o1 etress 
they will be called upon to withstam that 
of compression As their resistan 

sion is insignificant in comparis with 
their ability to withstand compress r 
bear loads, they are never used to w and 
tensile stresses Of course, there 

sional instances in which they have sup- 
port bending loads, such as when * art 
ised above dk orways and windows, a t 
only fair to say that in euch the 
builder should have available plent ex 
perience as well as reliable test fig s, 
order to know whether the stone give 
just what he is expecting of it. 

There is plenty of authority {i ying 
that before using stones for any pose 
unless practical experience is a ible, 
teste as to strength and durabilit ikd 
always be carried out. The crushing | 6 bY 
many considered to be the most i tant 
mechanical test Among the many th that 
seem to make it necessary are fault; rry- 
ing, discrepancies in the bedding nes 


and, what by many is considered oF 


importance, the irregularities in fo - 
and mortar bedmente. 
These latter irregularities may 2 


bending stresses which crack the s¢ ng 
before any crushing could possibly 
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t consists of placing a cube, prism, 
ier of stone upon the testing 


pat ind of finding what lead. will 
si then, by calculation, of deter- 
minis 2 crushing stress per square foot. 
fhe writer may perhaps be allowed to say 
1ere he has carried out hundreds of 
anak ts with the students in the School 
{rchitecture and Building at the 
Fig. 1 is an illustra- 


Nort n Polytechnic. 
tie the machine used. It is a hundred- 
ton, vdraulic testing machine, and is 

i on page 18 in the writer’s book 
veryday Science for Architects and 

silders,” which is published by The 
Builder, Ltd. 

Granites, sandstones, and limestones of 
lifferent sizes and from different quarries 
have been tested. The specimens have been 

cubes of 3-in., 4-in., or 6in. sides. 
n few cases the specimen has taken the 
whole load of 100 tons without showing 
ny sign of cracking or flaking. To get the 
rushing stress in these cases therefore it 
1s been necessary to use smaller 

The definition of crushing stress is not 
er uniform. By some it is taken as 
e d per unit area, i.¢., one sq. in., 
which produces crushing: by others it is 

as the load per sq. ft. Naturally, 
order to make comparisons, it is neces- 


sary to give the values in either tons per 
sq. in. or tons per 6q. ft. 
Below is a list of the actual values of tests 


by the 100-ton testing machine shown 


hgure 


Crushing Stress 
in Tons per sq. 
foot. 


| F 381.6 
Devon 460.8 


476.6 
752.0 
339.0 


I Pennant 
Robin Hood 
Corshill 
99.36 
88.48 
326.88 
Longchamp 272.16 
Hartham Park , 139.6 


Portland, 


Ancaster ... 
Monk’s Park 


LAtayette 


Perpr. to 
: 504.0 
Portland. Paral. to 


Bed , ae 256.3 


obvious result of the numbers 
that have been conducted is an 
ent of the statement that the pro- 
f different quarries, and even stones 
ferent parts of the same quarry 
nsiderably in their mechanical 
In very few cases have the 
s obtained reached those claimed by 
rveyors of the stone, and in stil! 
cases have the numbers obtained 
e3 1 those claimed. “ 

p rtheless, it is ag well to repeat what 
en said above, viz., that these 
cal tests should be undertaken. In 
ng the specimens for testing, rough- 
) out by hammer and chisel should 
ded. It is better to saw them out 
e interior of blocks which are rather 

than the specimen required. 
a test is being carried ont certain 
ions should be made and noted, for 


() ry 


The position of the first crack as 

is the unit stress, i.¢., pressure per 
when it appeared. 

The crushing etress. 

The character of the rupture, i... 

ier explosive or not. 

The shapes taken by the pieces of 
after rupture. 
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MODERN FOUNDATIONS 


It is difficult to realise that it is not 
much more than thirty years since the 
architect was limited in his choice of 
foundations to timber piles or mass cun- 
crete piers carried down to a firm stratum. 
The interval has seen the development of 
many piling processes, and the introduction 
of reinforced concrete foundations of varied 
types. 

Foundations may be divided into three 
classes:—({a) Isolated footings; (6) continu- 
ous footings, and (c) rafts. Each of these 
may be constructed in one of many wayé, 
depending on the nature of the subsoil. 
This may vary from solid rock to an almost 
semi-fluid mud, upon which some years ago 
no architect would have dared to build. 

The first step before designing the 
foundations is to examine the ground below 
the site by boring, or preferably by trial 
pits in order to determine the nature of the 
subsoil and the depth at which a firm 
foundation can be obtained. The results of 
this inspection may be used to help in 
deciding upon the safé load per square foot 
which can be imposed on the ground. In 
case of doubt respecting the safe bearing 
capacity of the ground, a series of loading 
tests may be made at selected poinfs. The 





Fis. 


allowable pressure of foundations on the 
natural ground is limited by the London 
County Council to 1 ton per square foot 
on a natural bed of soft clay, or wet or 
loose sand; 2 toms per square foot on a 
natural bed of ordinary clay or confined 
sand, and 4 tons per square foot on a 
natural bed of compact gravel, London blue 
clay or chalk. The pressure on concrete 
foundations is limited to 12 tons per square 
foot. 

{n accordance with the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, when 
calculating the loads ‘on foundations of 
buildings more than two stories in height, 
the superimposed loads for the roof and 
topmest story must be taken in full, but a 
reduction is allowed in the superimposed 
loads on the lower stories, except in the 
case of buildings of the warehouse class. 

Isolated footings resting on good ground 
within a reasonable distance from the sur- 
face may be designed in mass concrete 
reaching up to ground level, and supporting 
the stanchion © base-plate. When the 
stanchion loads are very heavy, as in 
modern steel-frame construction, it is now 
customary to transmit the load to a ateel 
slab—6 in. or so in thickness—supported 
by a concrete footing. The mass concrete 
footing is seldom used for depths of more 
than 15 ft. 

If a reinforced concrete footing be used 
instead of plain concrete, there is often a 
considerable saving in the quantity of con 





erete required, but this is partly offset by 
the extra cost of the steel reinforcement and 
of the shuttering if the pyramid shape 
looting is adopted. 

The steel grillage, consisting of two layers 
of rolled steel joists encased in concrete is 
often employed where the superstructure is 
a steel-tramed building. The concrete in 
this case acts merely as protection to the 
steel, and does not resist stress. Some very 
heavy foundations were uired to carry 
loads supported on the st stanchions of 
the new picture theatre at Wilton Road, 
S.W., for Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres, Ltd. Foundation level is at 
29 ft. 6 in. below the adjoiming —— 
The excavation was m in river mud (con- 
taining shells, and in which many old moor- 
ing-posts were found) and through an 
average of 15 ft. of ballast; the latter was 
used for the concrete work, and the sand 
separated from part of it for brickwork 
and plastering. The grill for one of the 
stanchions supporting the 93-ton girder and 
the 103-ft. span roof girder, the weight of 
which is 60 tons, is shown in Fig. 1. This 
grillage consists of two compound girders 
each 24 in. wide by 214 in. deep, eup- 
ported on thirty-three 14in. by 6-in. joists 


Fa taf Bie 


5. Aa oe a 


each 6 ft. 6 in. long. Between each pair of 
14-in. by 6-in. joists there is a clear space 
of 6 in. Formwork was not required 
the grillage, the surrounding subsoil beimg 
able to stand vertically. ‘The concrete was 
mixed in the proportions of 8 parts of 
ballast to 1 of ordinary Portland cement 
by volume. The cement was measured in 
a wood gauge box. Concrete was trans 
ported by barrows on a runway. Fig. 2 
illustrates another type of grillage footing. 

The loads on two or more columns may 
often be transmitted to the ground by 6 
single footing of such dimensions that the 
centre of gravity of the footing lies vertically 
below the centre of gravity of the loads. The 
latter requirement often necessitates the use 
of a trapezoidal footing, since the column 
loads will eoldem be equal. The combined 
type of footing is particularly advantageous 
where it is impossible to construct an ordinary 
square footing to a stanchion which is close 
to the building line. By using reinforced 
concrete or a steel grillage it becomes prac- 
ticable to obtain uniform pressure on the 
ground, even when one stanchion is at the 
edge of the footing. 

In many cases good hearing strata are not 


reached until the depth below level 
is yg i ag a Be nook faced 
with the choice between i ra 
raft. to spread the load wari — extent 
of ground at a shallower depth. former 


case requires the use of piles carrying 
loads on their points, or on the 
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partly on each Cylinders are sometimes 
substituted for — especially where the 
boading is very heavy 


For many reasons, apart from the scarcity 
aed high cost of timber of suitable scantling 
end length, timber piles are seldom used at 
present time They are not durable 
above ground water level, and they require 
more excavation around their heads to form 
the pile caps than do reinforced concrete 
The 


the 


piles, whether precast or cast im situ. 
pre-cast reinforced concrete - is more com 
monly used than that which is cast im situ 


It has the advantage that its section can be 
designed and reinforced to resist any load, 
whereas the cast im situ pile is sometimes 
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the tube is withdrawn at a steady rate, 
while in another method the tube is with 
drawn by the pile hammer, which works 
automatically in this operation. The ham 
mer gives a blow upwards on the extract- 
ing links, which jerks the tube upwards a 
short distance. The inertia of the concrete 
overcomes its frictional] resistance on the 
sides of the tube, and it remains stationary 
in effect, being deposited from the end of 
the tube. Then the hammer falls and gives 
a light cushioned blow on the head of the 
piling tube, which tamps the deposited 
layer of concrete downwards and outwards 
under the tamping rim, forcing it well into 
contact with the surrounding ground, and 
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restricta? te a ce:tain diameter and length 
The pre-cast pile is reinforced with four, 
eight or twelve longitadinal bars according 
to its size, and with hooping or spirals. The 

ch of the latter may by 6 in. or 9 in. nea! 
the middie of the pile, but at the ends a 
tine pitch, say 2 in., generally provided 
im ecder to resist the stresses due to the 

of the hammer on the pile head. 

39 using rapid-hardening Portland cement 
in making the piles it is possible to drive 
them in four days or less after they have 
been manufactured. This factor has naturally 
redaced the cost of reinforced concrete piles. 
since it ie no longer necessary to season them 


for six to eight weeks, an operation whic! 
entails extra cost in shuttering and im rent of 
@ casting vard 

The ultumate load winch can be carried by 
a pile is fien determined by t Brix 
formula 

7 H Pw 
5° WrP? 

in which H «drop of hammer (ft 


Pe«weght of pile (tons 
W «weight of hammer (tons 
S «average final set (in 

and  <ultimate load (tons) 

Tt will be observed that the weigiit of 
pile is an important factor in determining the 
ol imate and formule which neglect W 
should not be used 

The principle of forming a cast in situ 
pile is to drive into the ground a hollow 
eylindrical steel tube with a conical driving 
point. When the pile has been driven t 
the required distance the shell is filled wit) 
conerete and withdrawn In one system 


tine 


" 
IMAC 


ensures good confection with the eteel re 
intorcement, 

In another type of cast in situ pile, the 
pile is formed by driving precast rein 
forced concrete shells into the ground by 
means of a mandrel with a helical 
projection fitting the grooves on the inside 
of the shells. The pile is driven to the 
required set, after which the mandrel mu 


withdrawn by unscrewing it from the shells 


steel 


The latter remain in the ground, and are 
filled with concrete, which may be reip- 
foreed if desired 


In a third type, boring tubes are sunk by 


their own weight: the ex avation « removed 
from inside them as they sink, and gives 
* guide to the nature of the substrata at 
various depthe By means of an auger a 
depth of two or three feet below the bot 
tom of the tube is removed from the final 
bearing stratum. All the hoisting of the tube 
ind boring tools done by an air-driven 
wincl A cage of steel reinforcement is 
owered into the ¢ ibe, the 


pressure cap is 
the upper end of the tube. and 
compressed air from an Ingersoll Rand 
compressor is admitted to blow out any sub- 
soil water th rough a pipe reaching to the 
bottom of the Cement grout is then 
admitted under an air pressure of over six 
tons per square foot compressing the grout 
into strata below the twhe. and forming an 


screw ed or 


? tbe 


extended foot tc the pile (Fig. 3 The 
next operation is to introduce concrete int: 
, . , 

he tube and turn en the air again, thus 


forcing the con rete against the surrounding 
zround and increasing the diameter of the 
pile beyond that of the hore-hole. The up- 
ward pressure of the air on the cap lifts 
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the tube, but the bottom of th 


atter 

always kept at some distance below the 
upper surface of the concrete (» prevent 
water or earth entering the bor . 
there are any very soft layers of waterials 
in the subsoil the air pressure es the 
conerete outwards, forming collars on the 
pile at these places, and thas increasing the 
skin friction on the sides of the pi 

In cases in which, owing to errors of 
judgment concerning the safe bearing 


capacity of the ground, settlement of the 
foundations has occurred, and | super 
structure has cracked, the work may be 
underpinned with “‘ Pressure” piles. These 
have been used successfully on several cor 


tracts in the repair of foundations which 
were damaged by the contraction of the 
clay, due to the very long period of dry 


weather during the summer of last year 


Wall footings on good ground are now 
usually constructed in reinforced concrete 
the slab projecting on both sides of the 


wall. The projections are reinforced to act 
as cantilevers loaded by the uniform upward 
pressure of the ground. The thickness of 
the slab is generally governed by the shear- 
ing stress on the concrete. 

On sites with ground of a poor bearing 
capacity near the surface, the walls are 
usually carried on reinforced concrete beams 


or on steel joists encased in concrete and 
spanning between the piles or mass con- 
crete piers under the main stanchions 


Adequate caps must be constructed on the 
pile heads to enable a good connection be 
tween pile and beams being made 

4 raft foundation may be designed as a 
plain slab of concrete, reinforced near both 
top and bottom surfaces by a mesh of bars 
in rectangular directions. With uniform 
spacing of columns, the raft is often de- 


signed as a two-way or four-way flat slab 
conforming with some of the standard 
American regulations. A third type con- 


sists of beams and girders, in some wave 
similar to an inverted floor. It is usual 
practice to place the beams above the slab 
so as to save the steel otherwise required t& 
tie the slab down to the beamea 

An interesting example of a raft is that 
built at a gasworks on a portion of an 
extensive flat, which was formerly swamp 
zround, but which has been reclaimed by 
the deposit of 3 ft. to 5 ft. of refuse. Bore 
holes indicated that the underlying forma- 
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onsisted of fine silt, and that the same 
er continues to a depth of 500 f*. 


ia 
ny er content of the silt is estimated 
at 15 to 20 per cent. The behaviour of 
foundations of other structures built in the 
yicil indicated that the maximum eafe 
sup} ng power of the silt is 10 cwt. per 
", i.e raft has overall dimensions of 79 ft. 
by 75 ft. 6 in., and supports point loads 


rating 1,877 tons, and together with 
the dead load of the raft itself (weighing 
1,160 tons), imposes an average pressure of 
10.1 ewt per eq. ft. upon the silt below. It 
was necessary in the design of the founda- 
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tion to carry the underside down to such 
level as would reach the same character of 
soil throughout, and it was also necessary 
to provide a floor at ground level. Advan- 
tage was taken of these requirements to use 
a cellular type of construction with deep 
beams running in each direction, providing 
the necessary strength in the cantilevers to 
carry the reaction from the soil. 

It was estimated from the particulars 
available that the raft would subside as a 
whole about 3 in.; it has been found that 
the subsidence recorded after the founda 
tion had been completed twelve months does 
not exceed 24 in. at any point. 


THE ROOFING OF BUILDINGS IN INDIA 


By ‘“‘ PACER.” 


Ine roofing of buildings in India is 
probably a more serious question than it is 
at home, owing to the extreme heat that 
has te be encountered and the torrential 
rains that must be resisted; it is therefore 
necessary to have thick rvofs to resist the 
sun's rays, and they must be of an clastic 
description to prevent cracking, as the tem- 
perature varies as much as 40 degrees be- 
tween day and night. The use of slates as a 
roofing material is practically unknown, and 
the materials commonly used may be divided 
into three categories : lime terracing, corru- 
gated-steel sheets, and the sundry patent 
felts, tiles, etc. The first-mentioned material, 
lime terracing, is used in about 75 per cent. 
of the roofs, and corrugated sheets in 20 per 
cent. of them, leaving about 5 per cent. for 
all the others. The use of corrugated sheets 
is pretty well universal and requires no de- 
scription, but the method of laying lime ter- 
racing is not so well known outside India. 
and an explanation may be of interest. 

To within the last few years, flat roofs 
were constructed by carrving a layer of 
bricks on fiat or a double layer of inch 
thick flat brick tiles, on the flanges of steel 
tees (termed ‘‘ burghas’’), the tees being 
supported on rolled-steel joists It was 
found, however, that when damp reached the 
webs of the tees corrosion took place, which 
caused a swelling of these members, the r 
sult being that the roof expanded to such 
an extent that the walls were pushed out, 
causing cracks in all the docr and window 
arches below, and I have seen cases where 
the walls had been pushed out as much as 
< in. in & span of Jess than 30 ft. To ove 

me this defect, modern practice is to use 

euiforced concrete slab carried on beams 
the same material, or on rolled-steel. joists, 

‘orm a base for the lime terracing. 

The terracing consists of a 6-in. layer of 
ime concrete, composed of hard burnt brick 
‘roken to pass a 2-in, ring and be retained 
n a 4-in. mesh, being evenly graded between 


ul sizes. Four parts of this are mixed 
with two parts of ‘‘ soorkie’’ and one part 
' stone lime, a 4:2:1 mixture. The 
kie"’ is simply ordinary red bricks 
powdered to the fineness of sand, and no 
sand is used. This concrete should be well 
n i with the addition of water, on the 
g 1, and is laid on the roof in a laver 


‘reater than the finished thickness, and 
i into position for five or six days to 
thorough onsolidation: during the 
ng, lime water is sprinkled over the 
to keep it damp. A_ coat of 
ue’ and lime, of a 2 to 1 propor- 
spread on this a quarter of an inch 
ind it receives a-further tamping for 
days, being kept damp in the same 
Finally, a thin coat of lime punning 
ied, which is also tamped in and 
polished off with steel trowels. The 
process is laborious, and cannot be 
d without spoiling the roof, but at 
sh a thoroughly sound job is secured 
be will last for many years without atten- 
provided that the supporting base re- 
- Sound, as it will do in the case of rein- 
concrete. Where patching or repairs 
to be carried out, as is often necessary 


nr 


in old roofs where steel ‘‘ burghas’’ have 
been used, the entire roof is often given a 
coat of cement and cow-dung, a crude but 
effective cure, as this causes an almost in- 
visible growth to form in the pores of the 
old concrete, which seals them up and makes 
a watertight surface 

Women are employed for the tamping of 
the roof, and they use wooden beaters, 
shaped like mallets used by plumbers at home 
for working up lead sheet, but in this case 
the beating surface is about 8 in. long by 
2 in. broad. The women are usually in gangs 
of 20 or 30, and placed along the roof in a 
row as close as possible, and they tamp for 
hours on end, gradually working forward and 
keeping rhythmical tisae to a song sung by 
the male sirdar in charge of the gang. 
Usually the songs, when translated into 
English, would not be allowed in the 
drawing-rooms of Mayfair. The cost of the 
finished lime terracing usually runs out at 
about 4d. per square foot. 





Roman Fort for the Nation. 


Mr. J. M. Clayton has presenied the Roman 
fort at Housesteads, Northumberland ( Borco- 
vicus or Borcevisium) to the National Trust. 
Housesteads has been regarded as one of the 
finest Roman forts on the wall and probably 
in England. It commands a moorland land- 
scape of exceptional magnificence. It is still 
enclosed on every side by the onmginal stone 
walls, and all four gateways are extant, 
hesides the foundations of numerous build- 
ngs. Mr. Clayten also 
National Trust the line of the Roman Wall 
adjacent to the fort for a length of some 
three-quarters of a mile, 


presents to the 
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PRESERVATION OF 
WINDMILLS 


Mr. Jan pen Tex, the secretary of the 
Dutch Windmill Society, gave a lecture on 
this subject, illustrated by many lantern pic- 
tures, at a meeting arranged 4 the 
for the Protection of Ancient —~. 
the National Trust and held in the of 
the Royal Society of Arts on Monday.’ The 
chairman was Mr. A. R. Powys. The lec- 
turer said he had been very glad to 
hear that there was a desire to protect the 
windmills of England. The president of the 
Dutch Windmill Society thought that the 
movement should be — , at least in 
part, along international lines. They in Hol. 
land felt very strongly that their aim sho 
be to secure a legitimate place in the sun for 
their windmills, but they did not like turning 
eternally towards the past to admire its sterile 
beauties. A campaign well begun and well 
followed up would before long bring many 
people to admire and love windmill beauty 
who had not seen it with their mind's 
before. So it had been in Holland; and this, 
again, led millowners to consider the beauty 
ot their windmills and make sacrifices for 
their upkeep. For 40 or 50 years the wind- 
mills had n disappearing from Holland, 
and the process was hastened when electricity 
came into the field. But windmill beauty 
did not depend on rarity or uniqueness as 
did the beauty of ancient buildings; the more 
windmills were together, the prettier the sight. 
Again, a windmill ought to be turning, at 
least sometimes. Intuition told them that it 
must surely be possible, in these days of 
scarcity of raw material, to use windcraft 
economically. 

In the first year of the Society’s existence 
it therefore held a competition for the best 
idea to improve the existing windmills, and a 
great many answers were submitted. The 
Society had worked principally by offering 
advice to millers and polders about the best 
way to use the wind. It had also bought 
seven windmills, only one of which was net 
in use. Mr. Jan den Tex showed slides of 
four of these mills belonging to his Society. 
One. which was acquired only three wee 
ago, was shown on the screen in @ 17th cen- 
tury painting by Ruysdael. In conclusion 
the lecturer. advised the preservation of 
British windmills as a kind. They were 
beautiful and useful. Before long, when bat- 
teries had become cheaper, we should learn 
to make electricity with them. _ There 
but one step from the most ancient to 


low 
was 
the most modern ideas, 





Women (called ‘‘ Rejas "’) beating Lime-Terraced Roof. 
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THE BUILDER. 


WATER FOR DOMESTIC USE 


Iw the recent case, Manchester Corpora 
teon ©. Bottle (1929, 2 Ch. 300), a judge of 
the Chancery Division had to decide whether 
the Corporation was bound to supply a den 
tist with water at the rate chargeable for 
domestic use. This is a question constantly 
recurring, and the difficulty is occasioned by 
lack of uniformity in the statutory provi 
sions under which the supply has to be made 
Ia this case the question tarned on the con 
stroction of two private Acts under which 
the Corporation undertook the supply—the 
Manchester Corporation Waterworks Act, 
1847, and a later Act of 1869. Under section 
95 of the former Act it was provided that 
the Corporation should, at the request of 
the owner or occupier, farnish to every occu 
pier of a private dwelling-house or part of 
a dwelling-house within & yards of a main 
or other water-pipe a sufficient supply of 
water for the domestic use of such occupier 
at @ rate per cent. per annum not exceeding 
£5 upon the annual rack rent or value of 
the premises 

Section 96 gave the Corporation powers to 
supply water for other purposes at such rent 
and upon terms as should be agreed 
upon. Complication appears to arise in con 
nection with section 111, which enabled two 
lasses of rate to be levied once in every 
year, one to be called “the domestic water 
rate,’ to be levied upon the occupiers of all 
dwelling-houses and shops and buildings used 
houses, and another to be called 
water rate,’ to be levied upon 
of all dwelling-houses, shops, 

counting-houses, coach-houses, 
vaults, buildings, work 
shops, and manufactories, et but 
this case appears to have turned mainly 
upon section 93 and the amending section 16 
in the Act of 1869, which provided that no 
person should be entitied to require, nor 
should the Corporation be bound to supply, 
any <dwelling-house with water (otherwise 
than by meter or by special agreement) 
where any part of such dwelling-house was 
used for any trade or business purpose. 

In this case the Corporation had offered to 
supply water to the defendant, who carried 
on his profession as a dentist at his resi- 
lence, on payment of a sum per annum in 
lusive of the domestic water rate"’ and 
the “public water rate,’ and a further sum 
of 12s. 6d. in respect of for 
dentist's chair, but the had re 
fused to pay this 

The Court had the Co 
poration had to rely upon section 935 of the 
Act of 1847 alone, on the authority of Metro 
politan Water Board v. Avory (1914, A.C 
118), the declaration m this action 
that the water was used for other than 
domestic purposes could not have been 
granted. That means, had the Court to de 
ide that the water was put to domestic use 
and the user of the water alone had to be 
regarded, then on the affinity of that case 
and Colley'’s Patents, Lid., v. Metropolitan 
Water Board (1912, A.C. 24), the Corpora 
tion would not have succeeded. In the first 
of the above cases the water was used in 
a public-house for cooking the food of cus- 
tomers and washing up the dishes, and this 
was ld a domestic use, whilst in the 
second, water supplied to a factory and used 
by the men employed for drinking and wash- 
ing purposes and in the urinals and closets 
was held put to a domestic use. It seems a 
little step farther to hold that water used in 
the tee # processes of dentistry is a domes 
tic use, but this point was not actually 
material in the case we are considering, 
because in the second Act of 1860 it was 
specifically provided that no person should 
be entitled to uire, nor should the Cor 
poration be bound to supply any dwelling 
house with, water (otherwise than by meter 
or by special arrangement) where any part 
of such dwelling-house was used for any 
trade or business purpose; and it was held 
in Oddenino + Satscnciiben Water Board 

1914, 2 Ch. 734) under such a section that 


such 


as dwelling 
Vie public 
owners 
Warehouses, 
stables, cellars, 


the 


mills, 


water used his 
defendant 
charge 


latter 


intimated that 


sought 


thea not the user the water is put to is what 
has to be regarded, but the character of the 
house or building. The Court held that the 
house was used in part as a dwelling-house 
and in part for business purposes, relying on 
the case of Smith v. Anderson (15 Ch. Div. 
247) for the proposition that the expression 

trade or business’ included premises used 
for professional purposes, and gave judgment 
in favour of the Corporation. 

Water is supplied in so many cases under 
private Acts which vary in their terms that 
care has to be exercised in applying a de- 
cision given in one case to other cases. Thus, 
under the Bognor Water Act it was pro- 
vided that the water company could not be 
compelled to furnish a supply otherwise than 
by agreement where any part of a dwelling- 
house was used “ for any trade manufacture 
or business for which water is required,” 
and it was held that the keeping of a board- 
ing-school was not carrying on a business 
within the meaning of that provision. This 
was decided in Frederick v. Bognor Water 
Co (1909, 1 Ch. 149), a case which was dis- 
tinguished in Oddenino v. Metropolitan 
Water Board. This was a decision which 
probably was appreciated more by the 
boarders than by their parents, but it illus 
trates the importance of observing the ex 
press wording of each Act. 

The Report of the Legislation Sub-Com 
mittee of the Advisory Committee on 
Water referred to this question of the 
diversity of private legislation, and with 
a view to securing uniformity, amendments 
Waterworks Clauses Acts, 1847 and 
1863 were suggested which should be incor. 
porated in every special or private Act. In 
the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1863, it is 
enacted “‘a supply of water for domestic 
purposes shall not include a supply of water 
far cattle or for horses or for washing car 
riages where such horses or carriages are 
kept for sale or hire, or by a common carrier, 
or a supply for any trade, manufacture, or 
business, or for watering gardens or for 
fountains, or for any ornamental purpose.”’ 
The sub-committee proposed for this defini 
tion by exclusion to substitute a positive 
definition which will be found in section 14 
of Appendix A to the report A supply of 
water domestic shall mean a 
sufficient supply of water to any dwelling 
house or part of a dwelling-house for ordi 
nary domesti including not ex 
the presct bed number of gallons and 
but. shall not include a supply 
for any otl purpose.’ It is to 
definition by itself would 

questions we indi 
ted above, the supply of 
und boarding-houses, and the 
water for the dentist's chair. as 
it begs the question as to what is ‘ 
use."" The report, 
eases under the 
plies, . 


special 


the 


for purposes 


use baths 
ceeding 
water-closets 
of water 
be noted that 


er 
leave open the very have 
m the 


to 


cated 
water 
question of 


CASeSs « 


Inns 


domestix 
however, recognised those 
domestic sup 
and pointed out that sixty vears of 
Act ad left a general 
lack of unifornfity among the various under- 
takings and suggested a further clause based 
on the special Act precedents representing 
the scope which in the opinion of the sub 
committee should be given to those supplies 
which the undertakers are under obligation 
to furnish but for which they have the 
option of charging by meter. That clause 
(16° is as follows The undertakers shal! 
not be bound to supply with water otherwise 
than by meter (a) any building used by an 
occupier as a dwelling-house whereof any 
part is used by the same occupier for any 
trade or manufacturing purpose for which 
water is required ; (6) any of the following 
whether publi: or private, viz., any poor 
law institation, hospital, asylum, school or 
sanatorium; or (c) any other institution 
whether public or private which is habitually 
occupied by 12 or more persons; (d) any 
boarding-house capable of accommodating at 
least 12 persons; or (¢) any common lodging. 
Ouse : any club, hotel, public-house, 
inn, restaurant, or any hydropathic estab 


title (/uaat 


legislation 


or (f 
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lishment, (11) The undertakers sha!) be ra. 
quired to supply, but shall not be bound to 
supply otherwise than by meter, water re. 
quired for any factory or other prem :es used 
solely for trade for the personal use for 
sanitary of the persons « nploved 
therein. ater for sanitary purposes shall 
mean water used for drinking purposes and 
personal hygiene and water required for the 
flushing of urinals and water-closets and 
shall not imclude water used for any other 
purposes."" There are other paragraphs in 
the clause not material to our present sub. 
ject, except one relating to water used in 
refrigerating apperatus which has to be sup 
plied by meter or under arrangement 

It will be seen that if the sugvested 
clauses were adopted to be imeorporated ix 
every special Act of Parliament through the 
Waterworks Clauses Acts much would be 
done to clear the air and avoid litigation, but 
we venture to suggest that paragraph (a) of 
clause 16 requires some amendment in the 
light of the cases we have referred to 
above. It is clear that as that paragraph 
stands it would not cover the decision given 
in Oddenino v. Metropolitan Water Board 
enabling the character of the house or build 
ing with its use and occupation only to be 
considered, but that it would have to be 
construed on the principle laid down in 
Frederick v. Bognor Water Company as 
“limited to any trade or manufacturing 
purpose for a process in which the water is 
used in that trade or process as essential to 
that process,”” and that is to revive the 
questions involved in cases on that point 

In one other respect the clause also may 
raise legal questions in that it omits the 
word “ business ’’ and speaks only of “ trade 
or manufacturing process." The water used 
for a svohesioanl purpose in Manchester 
Corporation v. Buttle, the case we have 
been considering, was held not to be a 
domestic supply because of the interpreta 
tion placed upon the word ‘* business.’’ The 
words ‘‘ trade or business”’ have had to be 
construed in numerous Acts of Parliament, 
the latest example of which is the Landlord 
and Tenant Act, 1927. There, in section 1/ 
the holdings to which Part I of the Act are 
to apply, are premises used wholly or partly 
for carrying on thereat ‘‘ any trade or busi 
ness,"’ bat in order to exclude professions 
it was necessary to say in sub-section (6 

For the purposes of this section premises 
shall not be deemed to be premises used for 
arrying on thereat a het or business by 
reason of their being used for the purposes 
of carrying on thereat any profession,’ but 
again in order that the professional classes 
should benefit by the provisions as to im 
provements it was necessary to state that 
premises used for carrying on a profession 
should be deemed to be premises used for 
carrying on a trade or business in respect 
of those provisions. In course of time this 
expression “ trade or business’ will become 
the subject of further judicial interpretation, 
and therefore there is much to be gained by 
retaining the expression unaltered in the 
proposed clause as regards water supply. I» 
the case we are considering it has already 
been interpreted in this connection as ™ 
cluding the water supplied to a dentist 
his residence, and thus the suggestion we 
venture to make as regards this clause & 
that it should follow the section interpreted 
in Oddenino v. Metropolitan Water Board 
ami Manchester Corporation v. Buttle and 
embrace the decisions in those cases, and 
read: “Any building used by an oc 
as a dwelling-house whereof any p®"' 
used by the same occupier for any 
business or manufacturing purpose,”’ t! 
that it should be pret furst. by the 
tion of the word “ business”’ and the: 
the omission of the words “‘ for which 
is required."” We think we have show 
advantages which accrue from only ! 
to consider the character of the hous 
not the purpose ‘for which the water is 
and the omission of these latter wo" 
directed to attain that object and to 
the clause into line with the above 
decisi 
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THE BUILDER. 


SURFACE TREATMENTS FOR PRE.CAST 


CONCRETE 


So many builders are now interested in 


the manufacture of pre-cast concrete, either 
in the form of dressings for buildings they 
are erecting or the mass-production of 


blocks, slabs, garden ornaments, etc., as a 
side-line to their other activities, that some 
notes on the difficult problem of surface 
treatment should be valuable. 


{mong the methods of treating the sur- 
face of pre-cast concrete and cast stone are 
the following:-— 

(1) Tooling. 

(2) Rubbing and polishing. 

(5) Carving. 

(4) Reeded or ribbed surfaces. 

(5) White and coloured cement rendering. 


(6) Exposed aggregate. 

(7) Coloured concrete. 

(8) Coloured cement washes. 
(9) Painting and staining. 


While any of these methods may be used 
for any class of work, each has its par- 
ticular advantages for different purposes, 
= the cost is less in some instances than 
others. 


Tooling is a method of finishing stone 
that has been in use almost since stone was 
used for building; it is thoroughly under- 
stood by the architect, builder and stone- 
mason; it needs no special tools or know- 
ledge that are not the stock-in-trade of 
the skilled mason. It may be applied to 
whole walls, er to small ornamental pieces. 
The method is practically the same whether 
the tooling is applied to natural or cast 
stone. 


When the.surface of the stone is to be 
chiselled the aggregate should be crushed 
to a maximum size of }-in. or j-in., with 
the dust removed. If larger aggregate is 
used the pieces are liable to be chipped 
out from the face by the chisel, leaving 
unsightly “ pock-marks.” In this clase of 
work the stone is invariably specified to 
match a natural stone, and is known as 
“cast Portland stone,” “cast granite,” 
ete. In such cases the natural stone to be 
matched must generally be used as aggre- 
gate. Exceptions occur when a sand of 
Suitable colonr is obtainable which may be 


used: for instance, Leighton Buzzard sand 
resuifs in a good match for Portland stone: 
red, brown and yellow sands may be used 
to match different coloured stones; white 
silica sand will result in a concrete to 


mateh granite, and so on. Both when 
crushed stone or sand is used as aggregate 
the cement must generally be coloured to 
the same shade as the aggregate. For all the 


lighter shades of stone it is necessary to 


use white Portland cement: obviovely 
white or nearly white stone cannot be pro- 
duc | tf one of the ingredients is grey in 
eniour. 


For certain of the darker shades of stone 


ordinary grey Portland cement is snitable: 
it is useful to note that the product of 
9 cement factory is often lighter than 
thet from another works, so that the 
cement mamvfacturers can often help by 
suppiving a light shade of cement if thev 


are asked to do so. Costs may also be kent 
dow by mixing white and ordinary Port- 
land cements when pure white is not neces- 
sary. \ proportion of hydrated lime added 
to ¢ mix aleo lightens the shade, but it 
_ be _temembered that lime is a 
' t which adds nothing to the strength 
nf concrete, An excess of lime will 
I ® weakening effect, and it ie not 
a thle to nse lime in excess of 10 per 
ce if the cement content. 
° to the fineness of the agcregate a 
tich mix is necessary to ensure 
ate strength and resistance to 


s2> 


her; usually a mix in the proportion 


of 1 part of Portland cement to 3 parts 
aggregate is used. A richer mix is to be 
avoided because it is liable to crazing, 
besides being unnecessarily expensive. 
Colouring matter must be added sparingly, 
because it is a very finely ground inert 
material which, if added in excess, will 
weaken the concrete. 


The materials are mixed and placed in 
the usual way. Thorough grading is 
essential; this will ensure a dense surface, 
which will allow the chisel to work freely 
and leave a surface of uniform texture. 


Before tooling, the concrete must be 
thoroughly hard; “green” concrete will 
drag under the chisel. Hammer-dressed 


surfaces are obtained in exactly the samo 
way as with natural stone. When stones 
are tooled or hammer-dressed, the film of 
cement is removed from the surface, and 
the liability to nair-checks, or crazing, is 
reduced. 


As a rule, it is usual to use natural- 
stone aggregates for the face of the pro- 
duct only, using ordinary ballast concrete 
for the backing, or core. If, as is usually 
the case, the stone for the surfacing 1s 
crushed to pass a j-in. ring or less, the 
facing is generally from 3 in. to 14 in. 
thick; it is often difficult to gauge the 
exact depth of the face as it is placed, so 
it is desirable to work to a minimum of 
Z in. It is better to have the face thicker 
than necessary rather than thinner, because 
excessively thin facings are liable to flake 
off when exposed to extremes of weather 
conditions due to the richer mix having a 
different rate of contraction and expansion 
than the backing, or core. The proportions 
ef the core concrete depend upon the pur- 
pose for which the stone is required, and 
its shape. For most purposes a 1: 2: 4 
or 1: 14 : 3 mix, with aggregate from 
j-in. down, is suitable. 


In the case ef pre-cast articles that can 
be cast face down the facing is formed by 
placing a laver of the face mixture at 
the bottom of the mould and then placing 
the backing of ordinary concrete. When 
the articles are made face up, the backing 
is first poured and tamped to within 3? in. 
ar 1 in. of the top of the mould, and the 
facing then poured and screeded off level. 


Whichever method is nsed, care must be 
taken to ensure that the second concrete 
is poured before the first has set, in order 
to secure a thorough bond. When the first 
material has been placed and rammed, the 
npper surface should be roughened, if neces- 
sary, in order to ensure a good bond to 
the second concrete. If the work is done 
face down, care must be taken that the 
hacking is not forced through the facing 
mixture when tamped. If there is any con- 
eiderable interval between the pouring of 
the two concretes, that pouted first should 
he coated with a wash of neat cement to 
ensure good adhesion. 

If after it is released from the mould the 
stone is found to contain small holes due to 
the presence of water or air pockets in the 
concrete. these holes and other irregularities 
are filled after the casting is taken from the 
moulds with a mix similar to that used for 
the stone. This is apvlied with a trowel or 
metal float. and smoothed off. At the same 
time any irregularities in the arrises are 
made good. If such filling is done the stone 
mnat be allowed to matore for a longer 
neriod before tooling or hammering, as the 
filling might be disturbed if tooled before it 
is thoroughly hard. 


Rubbed Surfaces. 

Most cast stone for architectural purposes 
ig finished to a smooth surface by rubbine. 
After filling any small ‘surface holes or 
making good the arrises, if necessary, the 
stone is vigorously rubbed, either by hand 
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or machine, with carborundum bricks, York 
stone, red Mansfield stone, snakestone, or 
similar hard stone. 


The quickest is to use a coarse 

car um brick for the first rub 

ollowed by a finer grade. | Af gga 4 
is 


Se 


smooth or a finish i ui 

snakestone may used for the fina 

Pienty of water must be used du 

bing process and the cement paste 
it 


ie 


at 


ag ru 
tinued. The rubbing should be done 
as possible after the stone 
the mould, The period will 
to weather conditions, being 
weather than in summer; the type of 
used will also have an effect on this 
In order to keep the amount of work entai 
to a minimum it should be done as soon as 
the stone can be rubbed without disturbing, 
or “‘ tearing,” its face. The harder the stone 
becomes the more the labour necessary te 
rub its face 

Carborundum blocks are made to special 
shapes for the purpose. Machines are also 
available for ae concrete surfaces. 

y 


es 
3 
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sideways direction. 
It is often almost impossible to produce 
stones without small holes in the surface. 
There are then two methods of obtaining 4 
resentable surface : (1) by ory the sur 
ace to below the th of the deepest of 
these holes, and (2) filling in the holes 
with a mortar consisting of the same materials 
as the stone and smoothing over these 
ag nme Rhigen mg —s the ce 
not too , and with a little care in i 
the concrete, this can be avoided, there is no 
need for filling if the stone is to be tooled, 
as the tool will remove the surface slightly 
below the heles so that a new fave is ex- 


If a rubbed surface is required it would be 
too lengthy a process to grind the surface to 
below the “ blow-holes,”” and it is therefore 
usual to fill these with a mortar of stone 
crushed to 4 in. and down (or finer if neces- 
sary) in the proportion of one of eement 
to . of stone dust. is mortar is 
usually brushed over the whole of the face 
of the stone as well as being filled inte the 
holes, and the whole of the stone rubbed 
down at the same time, thereby avoiding @ 
patchy appearance, which might result if 
the holes were filled only and the remainder 
of the stone left as it came from the mould. 
{i this method is used it is desirable to avoid 
anything approaching a thick coat of mortar 
on the face of the stone. If this is done the 
result is in effect a rendering, which is liable 
to flake off, and which will also be particu- 
larly liable to the crazing, or hair-checking, 
which so often results when these renderings 
are applied. The aim should be to rub the 
mortar into the stone, so that the finished 
result will be a stone finish and not a veneer. 


Exposed Aggregate. 

The principle of this method of concrete 
surfacing is to remove from the surface the 
film of cement with which each particle of 
the aggregate is coated, and to use an aggre- 
ate or combination of aggregates which will 
Seve a pleasing and attractive appearance 
when thus exposed. The first essential is to 
select a suitable a te, remembering it is 
the a ate that will show on the surface. 
in eamaied aggregate work there is no limit 
to size of aggregate that may be used, be- 
cause the surface is not worked with tools 
or rubbed. 

From the use of white sand or crushed 
white stone and white cement to obtain a 
pure white surface, to black marble chippin 
and cement coloured black for a black 
practically any shade, either monotone or 
different shades in one unit, may be obtained. 
For darker or more unusual shades chippings 
of various natural stones and marbles are 
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The method descnbed hereafter of exposing 
aggregate »» also useful for obtaining ly 
* sur resembling hammer-dressing, par 
ticularly im the case of granite. The depth 
to which the ws exposed may be 
varied to suit the desired. To obtain « 
representation of hammer-dressed granite the 

of exposure would be very slight—just 

jent to give a roughened surface. For 
other purposes, however, a deeper exposure 
may be desirebie. 

Care must be taken that the cement is not 
removed to too great a depth or the aggre- 
f will be easily chipped or rubbed off. 

or matance, if the aggregate is j in. and 
the coment is removed to a depth of 4 in. 
the aggregate will be fixed for a depth of 
i m only while the projection is 4 im. Ii 

aggregate is not all cubical all the pa: 
ticles will obviously not have a depth of 
7 m., as some of them will lie fat with the 
face of the concrete, and these will fall away 
As it is desirable that as little as possible of 
the cement should show, the material should 
be as well graded as possible. 

Special aggregates may be used for the 
face of the product only, using ordinary ba)- 
last concrete for the backing on the prin 
ciple already described. In the face-up pro 
cess, if the surface is smoothed with a trowel! 
care should be taken to press back any 
aguregate which may become dislodged in 
order to ensure a thorough bond. It will! 
be found better to use a roller rather than 
® trowel for this purpose. 


When it is essential that the larger par- 
ticles of aggregate shall appear on the sur 
face it is preferable to make the stone with 
the face uppermost, so that the large 
aguregate may be placed and pressed or 
rolled in position. The face-up process is 
also to be preferred if coloured aggregates 
are used to form a pattern, carefully placing 
and rolling or pressing the pieces in posi 
tion. If the products are to he made with 
the face at the bottom of the mould. and a 
pattern is required on the face, the pieces of 
scErrgate to form the pattern must be placed 
in the desired position and the remainder 


of the concrete carefully placed so as not to 
disturb the pattern 


A useful method of securing a pattern in 
position in the bottom of the mould while 
the remainder of the concrete is placed is 


to use glue or shellac to hold the pattern 
in position. The method is to place a piece 
of thin cardboard in the bottom of the 
mould and give it a coat of thin glue. On 
thie the larger pieces of aggregate are 
placed, the finer materia] sprinkled between 
them to fill the interstices, and then left 
for an hour or so for the glue to harden. A 
thin cement wash is then brushed over the 
back of thie facing. so that the remainder 
of the concrete may be poured and tamped 
withont fear of dislodging the face. The 
moisture from the backing will probably be 
sufficient to listen the glue, or the card- 
boa rd may be" readily soaked off when the 
stone is taken from the mould. 


In this method the question of farther 
surface treatment does not arise, as there 
will ¥ no cement to remove When no 
special pattern is desired, it is quicker in 
axing this method to dip the glued Sons 
Piate or sheet of cardboard first in the 
coarse aggregate and then in the fine re- 
gate, which will adhere to the glue x's 


Unless some euch measure as the use of 
giue on the face plate is adopted, in ex- 
posed agvregate treatment it is Necessary to 
remove the cement from the surface of the 
product. Obviously, the sooner this is done 
the easier it will be. as the longer the 
period between the casting of the prodnet 
ond the removal of the cement the harder 
the latter will have become. For this rea- 
son it is better te cast the products face-up. 
or on their side, so that the face can he 
worked on before the product ie hard enough 
to remove from its pallet. The treatment 
™ay. Im such cases. be carried out while the 
product is stil! in its mould. 

The simplest way to remove the film of 
cement from concrete cast face-up would be 
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to spray the surface with clean water 
mediately after the pressure has been 
applied and before the cement has begun to 
harden, bat this is impossible, because at 
this stage the water would wash the aggre- 
gate away as well as the cement. When the 
concrete is a little older, however, this can 
sometimes be done, but careful judgment 1s 
necessary to avoid too early application. The 
dunger of disturbing the surface aggregate 1* 
considerable, and it is better to wait unti! 
the concrete has hardened to a degree when 
more vigorous but safer methods are neces- 
sary. At this stage, water sprayed under 
pressure may be effective, or the use of a 
serubbing brush and plenty of clean water 


The best age at which to apply the scrub 
bing process can only be judged in each 
case, as many factors, such as the tempera 
ture, the nature of the cement, and the con- 
sistency of the concrete, will affect the hard- 
ness of the concrete within a few hours after 
it has been placed. The best time to use the 
brush is, of course, as soon as the surfoce 
ean be scrubbed without dragging the aggre 
gate as well as removing the cement. The 
deeper the aggregate is to be exposed the 
earlier the scrubbing must be carried out. 


If the cement is allowed to harden 
thoroughly it will be found impossible te 
remove the cement by scrubbing with water 
It is unwise to delay the operation for so 
long, but in cases where it cannot be 
avoided and the cement has «et hard, the 
best treatment is scrubbing with a solution 
of muriatic acid (commercial hydrochloric 
acid). The etrength of the solution shoul 
not exceed 1 part of muriatic ocid to 3 rarts 
of water, and if weaker solutions will be 
effective they should be used. It is best 
to try a weaker solution, say 1 part acid to 8 
parts water, and strengthen it, if nevsessary. 
until it is effective within a reasonable time. 


If muriatic acid is used it is essential te 
remove all traces of it immediateiy the 
desired dbject has been achieved, as if the 
acid is left on 1t will result in staining. and 
also continue ite action on the cement be 
tween the surface aggregate, with the result 
that the surface will be liable to disinte- 
grate. The best way to remove the acid is 
to wash the face of the product with copious 
applications of clean water. 


For statuary, garden ornaments, or other 
products of which all the surfaces are ex 
posed to view, and the shape of which makes 
scrubbing difficult or impossible. it may be 
more economical! to prepare a bath of muria 
tic acid solution, in the proportion already 
mentioned, in which the products may be 
immersed. In a fairly strong hath, say 1 
part of muriatic acid to 4 parts of water. 
it will be found that the aggregate will 
commence to show after an immersion of 
two minutes or so. If the film of cement 
happens to be thicker in one part than 
another, and as a result one part is suffi- 
ciently etched before the remainder, the 
product should be remeved from the bath 
and the remainder scrubbed off separately 
Prolonged contict with muriatic acid solu- 
tion with the skin may become painful, and 
if men are constantly engaged in this work 


it is advisable for them to wear rubber 
gloves. 


Polishing. 


A fairly good polish on concrete surfaces 
may he obtained by rubbing with carborun- 
dum stones, using fine-grained carborundum 
for the final rubbing. It must be remem- 
bered that cement cannot be rubbed to a 
polished or glazed finish, and that there- 
fore as little cement as possible should 
appear on the surface. Also, a concrete 
eurface cannot be given any greater degree 
of polish than can the stone used as aggre- 
gate. For this reason a hard fine 
grained stone should be used as aggre- 
gate Marble, granite, or other stones 
which can be polished in their natural etate 
therefore form the hest aggregates for con- 
crete that is to be polished. Thie will be 
realised by considering terrazzo floors. 
which, of course, consist simply of concrete 
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im. made with marble chippinge and cen. ot 


rubbed to a smooth face. 


The best results are obtained with a mix 
of 1 part Portland cement to 2} or 35 parts 
of the aggregate selected, and an ffor: 
should be made to produce a face contair 
ing a maximum of aggregate and a mini- 
muin of cement. This can be done by care- 
ful grading, using, say, 10 per cent. of dust 
The aggregate should be emall, in order 
to avoid excessive cost in rubbing down 
for most purposes 4 in. is large enough, 
and it should not exceed 4 in. In placing 
the concrete, cere must be taken thorough|y 
to compact it in the bottom of the mould 
if the stone is made face down, in order 
to produce a face as smooth as possible 


If the stones can be made face up. as, 
for example, stair treads, floor tiles, etc., 
it is better to use a roller to obtain a 
emoot: face. If the slab is not too large, 
the roller should run on the sides of the 
mould. If the top of the stone or slab is 
rolled in this way, three advantages wil! 
be obtained—(1) a perfectly level and smooth 
face that will n the least amount of rub 
ing; (2) the roller will push the aggregate 
down into position, and avoid the danger 
of “ dragging” when a screed is used; (5) 
excess water will be squeezed out, and can 
be rolled or pushed off the face, thus get- 
ting rid of some of the cement that woul 
otherwise harden on the face and have to 


be rubbed off. 

As eoon as the slabs or stones are suffi- 
ciently hard (usually about three days after 
manufacture), they are rubbed with coarse 
carborundum blocks, followed by fine car- 
borundum, and finally with smakestone or 
other smooth stone. Several hours’ rub- 
bing is necessary to get a good polish, keep 
ing the surface well watered during the 
operation. A sprinkling of silver sand on 
the wet stone helps the grinding action ot 
the carborundum blocks. The labour cost 
of rubbing may be reduced by the use of 
electrically driven polishing machines. 

By the method described, a good polish 
is produced, providing the stone used for 
the aggregate is itself polishable. The 
polish may be further enhanced by the use 
of ordinary floor polishes after the concrete 
has thoroughly dried out. A good recipe 
for such a polish is one pint of boiled 
linseed oil, one pint of turpentine, 7? pint 
ff vinegar, } ounce of butter of antimony. 
This should be well rubbed on to the sur- 
face and polished with a soft dry cloth 


Although, as already stated, cement can- 
not be polished by rubbing, it can be 
brought to a degree of polish resembling 
a glazed earthenware tile by other means. 
There are several patents for producing 4 
cold glaze on cement, but they are of Con- 
tinental origin and not operated in ths 
country at the time of writing. The usual 
method of producing a polished cement sur- 
face is to mould the articles (usually tile 
for .walls, floors, fireplaces, etc.) on 4 
polished steel or plate-glass faceplate. It 
is necessary to use a plastic concrete, © 
that the water will carry a film of cement 
to the bottom of the mould, and a fine 
aggregate, say, } in. down with 10 per cent. 
of dust, is necessary. Before placing the 
concrete in the mould, the face-plate should 
be smeared with petroleum jelly to preven" 
adhesion. When placing the concrete, * 
should be well stirred in order to 2 0¥ 
air and water bubbles to escape and « id 
unsightly pitting on the face. For the s=™* 
reason, vibration is desirable, obtained 
either mechanically or by tapping ‘°° 
mould; this will cause fine materia! and 
cement to sink to the bottom of the mou. 
against the face-plate; it will help to lie 
perse air and water kets, and to proct 
maximum density. Wy property oiled ¢'5** 
face-plates will come away quite easily » ‘> 
out breaking when the mould is strip 
By this process a polished cement sur’ *°° 
is produced, which may be further polis! 
by ordinary furniture polish as alre*’" 
described. In thie process it is a facine © 
cement only that is polished, eo that ‘°* 
nature of the aggregate has no effect or -°* 
result. 


ed. 
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an method, but no ov effective, is 
t) make the tiles face up ad use a steel 
bring the cement to the surface; 
ee rapid strokes with the trowel 
1t Is necessary, sprinkling a little 


Trower 
twe 


are @ ” ° . 
water the top if the material is inclined 


to be harsh. When either of these methods 
of polishing is adopted the cement may be 
Joured if desired. Also, the special aggre- 
coloured cement may be uéed for 


i nly. The author has seen some 
very effective tiles polished in this way and 
n wi mother-of-pearl has been incor- 
sorated in the concrete. The silicate of soda 
hardening process also produces a slight 
glaze on cone rete. 

Graining. 


A fair match of marble may be obtained 
m concrete. This is specialist work for 
which considerable experience is necessary 
n order to produce good results. One 
method is to use a plate-glass or polished- 
steel face-plate at the bottom of the mould, 
n which the desired grain is painted in 
nineral colours. The concrete is carefully 
laced on the painted glass while the paint 


: still wet, so that the colour is trana 
erred on to the surface of the concrete, 
into which it penetrates. The use of a 
smooth face-plate ensures a smooth surface 


to the conerete with a certain degree of 
polish, and also prevents any of the colour 
being wasted by sinking into the plate as 
would hapen if wood were used. 

To reproduce marble with a streaky grain. 
pieces of string soaked in colour may be 
aid on the glass face-plate. The colour is 
ubsorbed by the concrete in streaks accord- 
ing to the position of the string; it alse 
spreads laterally from the string, resulting 
n streaks with the greatest intensity of 

our in their centre and gradually fading 

n each side. 


Only fine crushed marble and cement 
should be used in this process, at any rate 
for the face, and the cement should he 
oloured the «ame colour as the marble 
Graining and marbling may also be painted 
on the surface of the concrete after it has 


hardened, using ordinary concrete paints. 


Surfacing Plastic Concrete. 
An inexpensive method of surface treat 


ment is to mark, comb or “ drag.” the 
surface as soon as possible after the con- 
rete has been moulded. This, of course 
s only possible with products made face up. 
ind for which a fine aggregate is used 
Any tool or strong comb thot will produce 


ne di 


Yr 


ed marking may be used, or one 
lily be made. 

In this treatment, which is mostly vsed 
to give a ribbed or reeded effect, the surface 
shan it consist of anything coarser than 

sand and cement, and the mix should 

y rich (say 1 : 2 or 1 : 3) in order 

a “fat” surface that will lend 

‘self to the treatment. If desired, a pro- 

f hydrated lime ap to 10 per cent. 

e weight of cement may be added te 
ensure easy working. 


rr 


Mosaic Patterns. 


t decorative panels in colours may 


he r 1s follows: First, make a slab of 
the red thickness in cement of the 
oi it is to form the back-ground, 
AXINg king-pieces in the bottom of the 
, ullow the pattern to be inserted. 
Var t be taken to taper these blocking- 
Pieces that they can be easily removed. 
Wher is slab has hardened it is released 
— mould, turned over, and the spaces 
nules s different coloured cements in ac- 
_ "ce with the design. When different 


— re in juxtaposition to each other, 
tha . ed first must be allowed to dry 
vat e the next is placed in order te 


sould * colours running into each other 
Ae i, the articles in which mosaic 
a0 are to be inlaid may be made 


: pressing blocking-pieces into the 
ace ‘o the desired depth and, when these 
"moved, filling the space or spaces 


ate 
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with coloured concrete. If desired, the 
mosaic pattern may be pre-cast in separate 
pieces and grouted into the spaces blocked 
out for it. For stair treads or landings 
to be faced with a mosaic pattern, pieces of 
carborundum, alundum, or other non-slip 
materials may be used for the inlay. 


Painting with Cement. 

The art of painting with coloured cement 
has been considerably developed during re- 
cent years, and some excellent pictures pro- 
duced. One advantage of painting with 
cement is that the artist is not limited to 
two dimensions only, as a raised pattern 
may also be incorporated in the picture. 
Thus a portrait in coloured cement may 
also be in relief. In this branch of the 
painters’ craft, the artist has a range of 
coloured cements and modellers’ tools in 
addition to brushes. The coloured cements 
are mixed to a stiff consistency and applied 
with brush or spatula, taking care that the 
colours do not run into one another if this 
is not desired. This class of work is, of 
course, outside the scope of the pre-cast 
concrete worke, but it has many interesting 
possibilities for outdoor permanent decora- 
tion in colour and relief and for mural 
decoration. 


The process is, however, used to some 
extent by cast concrete manufacturers, par- 
ticularly in the production of garden orna- 
ments. It is, of course, impossible to use 
different shades of colour in the concrete 
used for such purposes, with the result that 
garden statuary and suchlike articles are 
monochrome when they leave the moulds. 
Their appearance may, however, be en- 
hanced when desired by the application of 
delicate shades of mineral oxides and pig- 
ments, and some very pleasant tinting and 
shading may be introduced by this means. 
For example, the appearance of depth of 
incised parts may be emphasised by the 
application of black or dark grey, or the 
whole figure may be treated in the different 
shades of the same colour. A simple method 
of carrying out this work is to rub the 
colours well into the figure with the fingers, 
or a small spray may be used. If the orna- 
ment thus treated contains pit-holes when 
taken from the mould, these can, of course, 
be filled in while the concrete is being tinted 
with coloured oxides or pigments. Some 
particularly attractive tinted surfaces suit- 
able for garden ornaments are obtainable 
in this way. 


Painting on Concrete. 

Special paints are on the market for use 
on concrete, but any good oil paint will 
produce satisfactory result». Paint must 
not be used directly on the concrete, or the 
lime in the cement will affect it. After the 
concrete has hardened, it should be 
thoroughly washed over with three copious 
applications of a 40 per cent. solution of 
zinc sulphate; this will prevent the lime 
affecting the colour, and paint may thea 
be used in the ordinary way. 


Creosote may also be used on conerete. 
and may, of course, be obtained in a variety 
of colours and shades. This is a cheap 
method of tinting concrete surfaces, ani 
has been used successfully on fence-posts 
and other products when they are desired 
to tone with their surroundings. 


Sand Finishes. 

A simple method of obtaining a sand-face 
finish, when the prodacts are made face-up, 
is to sprinkle sand on the eurface while the 
concrete is still green. To ensure even dis- 
tribution, the sand should be mixed with 
equal parts of Portland cement and shakea 
on through a fine sieve. The sand may be 
fine or coarse as desired. This treatmen* 
ie not suitable for products that are to be 
subjected to wear, but is cheap, satisfactory, 
and lasting for other purposes, such as wall 
panels. Panel effects may be obtained by 
using a stencil and dusting on different- 
coloured sands to form a pattern. 


Non-Slip Surfaces. 
Non-slip surfaces, such as are used for 
steps, landings, etc., are obtained by the 
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use of carhorundum powder, which is either 
mixed with the top layer of conerete, or 
sprinkled on the wet surface and pressed 
into the concrete. !f the carborundum puw- 
der is mised with the top layer, usually 
Sm. or 2 in. thick, a useful formula for 
ascertaining the amount of carborundum 
required is to use } Ib. of powder per } in. 
thickness of topping per yard super. Thus 
if the topping is #7 in. thick, 2 tb. of car- 
borundum powder per square yard will be 
required; if the topping is to be 4 in., § tb. 
of powder per square yard will be necessary. 

When the carborundum is to be sprinkled 
on the surface and pressed in it should be 
applied before the concrete hardens, but 
aiter it has stood long enough for the sur- 
face to be fairly firm. The powder is first 
mixed with Portland cement in about equal 
proportions (to ensure equal distribution), 
and sprinkled over the surface through a 
fine sieve. From 1} lb. to 2} th. of powder 
are used per square yard, according to the 
degree of non-slipperiness required. Care 
must be taken not to press the powder 
below the surface when pressing it in. 

Grooves or other indentations in the sur- 
face of the concrete are also used to present 
a good foothold. These are obtained in their 
simplest form by “ combing ” or dragging 
the face of the concrete before it has har- 
dened; by the insertion of strips of wood 
or metal in the bottom of mould; by mark- 
ing the concrete by pressing a strip of wood 
into the surface if it is made face-up; or by 
the use of a special face-plate in the bottom 
of the mould to give an incised pattern on 
the step or landing. 

A roughened non-slip surface may also 
be readily obtained by the insertion of a 
piece of coarse canvas in the bottom of the 
mould. A piece of crepe rubber used in the 
same way is also effective, and has the 
advantage that it can be wsed many times 
over. 


Colour Washes. 


Coloured cement washes are made by mix- 
ing pigments (usually metallic oxides) with 
Portland cement and water to form a thin 
mortar, or wash, and this is applied to the 
surface of the concrete in the same way as 
an ordinary limewash—the process, and the 
results, are practically the same as lime- 
washing. 

Yo obtain a white surface, white Portland 
cement should be used, and white Portland 
cement should also he used as a basis for 
any of the lighter shades of colour. Thus 
white Portland cement with burnt umber 
or brown oxide of iron will produce cream, 
yellow and buff shades. In any case it is 
best to make trial panels, which can be 
lightened or darkened as desired by vary- 
ing the quantity of cvlouring material. 
Coloured cements may also be used for 
making these washes. 

The cement and colouring material 
should first be thoroughly mixed dry, and 
then slowly added to water and stirred 
vigorously until it has the consistency of 
oil paint. Only sufficient of the wash 
should be mixed with water to last one hour, 
but it is preferable, for the sake of a uni- 
form result, to mix sufficient in the dry 
state for the whole of the work. Two or 
more coats should be given if necessary. 

If the colour is applied as roughcast in 
which sand is used, the sand should be quite 
dry. The use of wet sand is liable to cause 
the cement to set in the “dry” mix. In 
very hot weather it is advisable to spray the 
surface with water each day for three days 
after the wash is applied, as if the wash 
— too quickly it is liable to rub or dust 


If the area to be covered is too large to 
complete with one mixing, an accurate 
record of the quantities of materials should 
be kept in order that there shall be no 
variation in colour with successive mixes. 
The addition of 4 per cent. of calcium 
chloride to the mixing water will ensure a 
thorough bond between the wash and the 
concrete, as the calcium chloride will attract 
moisture from the air and keep the wash 
damp until it has thoroughly set. 
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It must be remembered that the colour 
will be lighter when the wash is dry than 
when it is wet, so that if a colour is to be 
matched exactly, it is advisable to cover a 
«mall area, or separate panel, and leave it 
for a few days until it is thoroughly dry, in 
order to ascertain what the finished surface 
will be. 

There are some precautions that must be 
strictly observed in the use of any pigment: 
the proportion of colouring material to 
Portland cement, for instance, should not 
exceed about 10 per cent., as larger propor- 
tions may affect the setting of the cement 
Also, only mineral colours should be used. 
as organic pigments are generally unstable. 
and will fade when exposed to the sun, or 
they may be decomposed by chemica! action. 

The colour is supplied in the form of pow- 
der, and this is thoroughly mixed with the 
vement in ite dry state, in order to ensure 
that it will be uniformly distributed 
throughout the concrete, the coloured 
ement being afterwards added to the aggre- 
vate and again thoroughly mixed before 
water is added. If colour mixing is carried 
on to any considerable extent, it will pro- 
batdy pay to instal a ball-mixer, which 
grinds the cement and colour together, and 
ensures very thorough distribution 

The cost of diflerent colours varies con- 
siderably. Reds and browns such as are 
ased for tilee are the cheapest, followed by 
black, yellow, buff and cream, at about 25 
per cent. more than red. The most expen- 
sive colours are thue and dark green. The 
price of coloured cement also varies in about 
the same ratio, according to colour 

COUNTY COURT 
PRACTICE 

This is the sixth edition of this little 
work,* the first edition having been published 
n 1901, so it is in a position to speak for 
itself; but for those who are not acquainted 
with it, we may say that its object, as set 
forth in the imtroduction, is to provide 
simple guide to the county court practice 
to those who have small debts to recover, 
with which small business, according to the 
author, solicitors do not care to be troubled 
for the small fees recoverable or payable 
Thus the author hopes that it will not a 
the practices of his fellow solicitors, and it 
may even assist the younger members of his 
profession, whilst the general public, who at 
present allow small debts to remain unre 
covered because of the trouble and obscurity 
nvolved in taking proceedings, will have to 
their hand a rm A guide wpe how those 
proceedings can be initiated an conducted 
so far as the practice of the courts is con- 
cerned. This point may perhaps be em 
phasised. The author deals only with the 
practice in the courts, not with points of 
law which may be involved, and he ex 
pressiy states in the introduction that the 
work does not touch upon a single point of 
law: thus one of the great dangers attend- 
ing placing law books in the hands of lav 
men is absent in this case, where only 
matters of procedure are explained—and ex- 
plained in the simplest of terms. We do not 
set up to be experts in the practice in 
county courts, but, glancing through this 
little volume, we think the author has at- 
tained what he sets up as the object of his 
effort, that the reader may contemptuously 
remark : ‘‘ Any boy could follow the practice 
with a baby book like that "’; but the author, 
in his comments, expresses a good deal more 
than the wisdom of infants, as is shown by 
his very first observation relating to the 
first step to be taken—‘‘ Be sure and ascer- 
tain, before doing anything, that the de- 
fendant is in a position to pay if pressed.” 


An Architect's Estate. 

Mr. Roger Bradley Barker (535), of Long 
warren, Arnside, Westmorland, a Fellow of 
the Institute of British Architects, and once 
director of housing schemes for Plymouth and 
Wolverhampton Corporations, left £13,379 


* * Coane Court Practice Made or Debt Colleo- 
— Qemphiead ay «4 Oainteee th Baits (re 
Londen beaches — 
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INSTITUTE OF CERTIEIED CARPENTERS 


A prscvssiow, in which most of those who 
took part were teachers in techmcal schools, 
took place on Saturday at a meeting of the 
Incorporated British Institute of Certified 
Carpenters, held at Carpenters’ Hall, London, 
E.C. Mr. W. T. Sweett opened the dis- 
cussion with the question, “‘ What skill and 
knowledge are demanded of the carpenter and 
joiner, and to what extent are the technical 
schools meeting the demand!*’ Mr. Sweett 
said the craft enthusiast considered that skill 
was much more requisite than speed, but in 
practical work skill and speed were equally 
umportant. A man must have both, and re- 
striction of time must not prevent the effec- 
tive display of skill. The education given in 
technical schools must be considered as sup 


plementary to workshop practice. How far 
did such education lead the man who was 
seeking promotion’ Did a certificate help him 


to get a shilling or two more a week’ Was 
the success of the candidate, from that point 
of view, anything like commensurate with the 
amount of time, money and effort expended 
in order to gain the certificate’? The 
continued to teagh hand work. There was a 
beauty in such work and a pleasure in doing 
it, but m these days of subdivision of labour 
and the use of machinery, the craftsman 
spent most of his time doing such work as 
knocking together doors and window sashes, 
and glueing them up. Technical education 
should, therefore, be brought up to date. 
For the purpose of considering how far 
technical education provided for the complete 
education of the craftsman, the progressive 
life of that craftsman might be divided into 
five periods; (1) apprentice; (2) operative; 
5) setter-out and staircase hand; (4) fore- 
man; and (5) superintendent. During the 
last ten years rapid progress had been made 
in manufacturing joinery works. These would 
take orders from builders, or anyone else, and 
prepare the work strictly under the factory 
system. Such wotks needed an organisation 
very different from that of the builder who 
ran his own shop ander his own supervision, 
ind various supervisory duties had to be dele 
gated. The amount of attention given to 
woodworking machinery in the out-of-date 
text-books used in the technical schools was 
simost negligible ; but, apart from this defect, 
the first three periods he had mentioned were 
amply soovidel for. So far as the foreman 
was concerned there was a difficulty, because 
the foreman should have an idea of the pro 
ductive capacity of his works. He shonld 
know what could be done by each man indi 
vidually ‘and by all collectively, and he should 
know the productive capacity of his machines. 
Utherwise he would find it very difficult to 
deliver the goods to time, and also to control 
the work as regards cost. In the case of the 
superintendent there was still a greater diffi 
culty. The superintendent was responsible 
for the amount of work he took on and, to a 
certain extent, for its price. He should be 
educated in estimating, costing, and such 
matters, so as to know what price a job could 
be taken on at, and know the capacity of his 
works. ; 

The Secretary then read two letters. Mr 
john Oakey wrote that the carpenter and 
omer of the future would require greater 
skill as machinery advanced. The tendency 
of the machine was to produce more perfect!y 
und speedily all classes of work in the mass 
'be man must work mors quickly himself 
ind finish off better than the machine. This 
meant a more srientific use of his tools and 
the picking up of his several tools as little as 
possible. Also, greater skill would be neces 
sary in setting out before passing on to the 
machine. The craftsman’s knowledge must 
he of a wider character: it should include 
the limitations of material, machines and 
hand-tools. the reading of drawings and 
setting out therefrom, with the speedier 
method of approach to the working up of the 
various In most cases technical schools 
made an honest endeavour to teach the skill 
required 


schools 


i] 


obs 


Mr. W. F. Lombard wrote that, as a ee. 
turer on building construction, carpentry and 
jomery and geometry, he found that a< 


year came along the wed 


subjects seemed to 


become more complex and difficult to handle 
technical education became more entific 
and there would soon he few Samin 
teachers, for the knowledge required would 
be beyond the reach of most craftsmen unless 
the standard of education was rapidly raised 


This brought another question: “ (4; 


oy 
however highly trained in theor Pas 
craftsmanship unless he is himself a rafte- 
man’*’ For teaching craftsmans! p, seme 
thing deeper was required than for teaching 
a subject theoretically. Was this teaching 
likely to be forthcoming, or would become 
machine followers’ More skill and know 


ledge were demanded than ever 

In the genera] discussion that followed, ¥; 
E. C. Brockwell asked if carpenters and 
joiners were to look forward to a condition 
of things where one man would work a 
planing machine and another a circular saw’ 
Engineering had reached that stage \ 
motor works was an example of mass produc 
tion Systems had been worked out by 
stadying movements so as to save fractions 
of a second of a worker’s time on each Opera 
tion. This sort of thing turned men into 
automata. 

Mr. J. W. Large said the use of machines 
was taught in some schools, the course in 
some cases being almost as long as that for 
carpentry and joinery For hest-class work 
craftsmanship was indispensable A lad 
should be taught to be skilled, taught to save 
time, should have some knowledge of 
machinery, and then could come instruction 
in quantities and costs 

Mr Yarborough said teachers had to teach 
things for examination purposes that were of 
little use to the workman to-day. In modern 
construction, wood was sometimes used only 
as & covering for steel, and carpenters and 
joiners must learn to work in conjunction with 
the steel worker Concrete must not be 
forgotten. As a teacher he had departed ver 
largely from the text-books : the five teachers 
where he was employed were trying to get 


out a scheme which would be useful to men 
working on buildings to-day. 
Mr. H. W. Grainger said that more could 


be done with the students if they remained 
until they were 21, but then they would 
not get business experience. Machine opera 
tions should not be taught in the school 
The boy should be taught to appreciate good 
vork and finish, and when he got out into 
the shop and found 75 per cent. of the work 
was done by machinery, he would not be any 
the less efficient because he had learned to 
use his hands. 

Mr. Luxton said that if a young man had 
a good physique and common sense, observe 
tion would teach him enough to be a machine 
minder. But on the job the fellow who had 
been to a technical school and learned to 
understand drawings and general principles 
had an advantage over the man who had net 
and there was scope for him. The ‘orema® 


in the shop could appreciate him. But = 
‘or 


meal education was not everything 
some jobs a man must look like a ss and 
talk like a boss. 

Mr. G. Ayres said he had heen a member 
of a committee studying syllabuses nd had 
found the difficulty in bringing these up 
date was to know what to leave out 
experience of a man brought up in ® work 
shop where mass-production was the rule ¥™ 
of little use elsewhere. The technical side of 
the craft was made too much of; if one! 

& young man educated up to the ‘chm 

standard one could teach him in two sessioa# 

all that it was necessary for him know 

What the technical school had to do was firs 

of all to make the lad a good carpe”'*f ani 

joiner, and then vide all the oe 
as 


subjects that would enable him to 


as he liked. 
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using these powdered bricks. they intro- 
d the modern mixture for lime mortar 
sed to-day in India. the specification for 


is : One part of 


slaked lime. one-and-a 


half parts of sand, and one-and-a-half parts 
of *“* soorkie ‘Soorkie " is the term 
apphed to brick-dast throughout the country 
The requisite quantities of lime, sand, and 
broken or slightly underburned bricks are 
measured out and thrown into a heavy rolle: 
mortar mill, and ground together until the 
bricks are thoroughly disintegrated and until 
the mortar to which the water has bee: 
added has become the proper consistency 
This is found to make a much stronger morta: 
than the mixture of one part of lime to three 
parts of sand. So universal has the use of 
‘ scorkie " become in India, that makers of 
machinery for this country refer to ther 
machines uot as lime or pug mills, but 
‘soorkie’ mills. In works, and 
inaccessible places, the mortar is ground uf 
in, very simple manner. A 
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trench is cut in 
the ground to an exact circle of about 20 ft 
in diamete This is lined with brickwork 
to form a groove about 12 in. wide and § im 
to 10 in } A heavy millstone is placed 
in it and dragged round and round by 

bullock harnessed to a wooden pole passing 
through the stone as an axle and working ot 
a centre-pin in the middle of the circh 
The materials are put in the trench and are 
gradually ground down by the weight of the 
roller. In the sand-lime mortar the 
that takes place is purely physical 

hange in the 


change 
but the 


mortar appears ‘ 
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be more chemical im its nature, and it attains 

a hardness more aki: cement mortar 
When we consider that the buik of India 5 

bricks are made from thoroughly burnt 


alumina and silica, then with these powdered 


materials and the lime we have nearly the 
same constituents as in Portland cement, and 
it would appear that we are unconscious! 


making a poor kind of cement mortar Raving 
nature and action of a similar kind 
but of strengti The increase of 
strength. however, over ordinary lime-sand 
mortar is very marked, and in the demoli 
tion of brickwork built with soorkie *" 
mortar the bricks often than the 


setting 
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break more 
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jowts, and it is extremely difficult to 
separate the mortar from the bricks should 
the latter be re-ased. 

The gigantic plains of north and middie 
India to a line as far south as Bombay to 
Caleutta have been formed by the silt de- 
posited by the rivers Ganges and Indus and 
theur respective tribatarves. This silt origin- 
ally comes from the Himalayan range of 
mountains, and as these rivers travel on their 
long journey of about 2,000 miles, the heavier 
particles are gradually deposited, and by the 
tume half the journey is completed only the 
lighter materials remain, and these, in tdrn, 
are deposited where the rivers become more 
sluggish in passing through the plains. This 
s the cause of the great similanty of bricks 
throughout these districts 

The amount of sediment carried by those 
rivers is so great that the brick requirements 
f Calcutta, the second largest city im the 
British Empire, are met yearly by the de- 
posits from the Hoogly alone. This river is 
tidal for a distance of about 50 miles above 
the city, that is, roughly, 200 miles from its 
mouth, and all the brickfields are situated on 
ite banks for a distance of S) miles above 
ind below 

The method of working is rather ingenious 
Onginally pits are excavated along the 
banks of the river and its smal] tribataries, 
eaving just enough bank to prevent the river- 
water from entering the cuttings. Imme- 
lately before the “rains” start in the 
middie of June, portions of this protecting 
bank are cut away, and this allows the river- 
water to flow into the pits at each tide 
During slack water the sediment settles. and 
this goes on throughout the rains when the 
water is at its flood levels. When the dry 
comes on in October, the openings 
re filled up at the lowest available ebb tide, 
ind the remaining water is pumped ont 
Che sediment left dries up in a few days, 
and when sufficiently solid to cut it = taken 
mat and heaped up to weather, and is then 
turned into bricks. and this process is carried 
m year after vear. As much as 2 ft. 6 in. 
depth of silt will settle in a season, so the 
supply is never-ending. The workers in these 
brickfields are imported from up-country 
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fhe Editor would be glad to receive infor- 
mation for publication under thus heading 
from architects, builders, or other persons 
Items should be received at Tus 


cancers i. 
Bomsan office not later than Tuesday 
eveneny 
Acton. — Iurnovements. —- The Great 


Western Railway ©o., are to construct 4 new 
marshalling vard. The scheme will involve 
am expenditare of £107,000. The plans are in 
the hands of the Chief Engineer, Paddington 
Station, W.2 

Acton. — Curvacn Messrs Smee & 
Weuchin, architects, Fleet House, 58, Fleet 
strect, E.C.4, have prepared plans for a new 
Wesleyan church and schools at the corner of 
Siteclo-road and Church-path 


ster. —Excuaxoct.-—To the plans pre- 
by the Architects’ Department of 
.M.O 4 _ Messrs. A. Roberts & Co., Ltd., 
of 74, Eari's Court-road, Kensington, W.8, 
have secured the contract for the erection of 
the Bayswater telephone exchange next to 
the Greek Cathedral, in Moscow-road. 
Beckenham. — Orrices.— New municipal 
efces are shortiy to be erec ted by the U.D.C 
The plans have been prepared by Messrs 
Lanchester & Lodge, architects, 19, Bedford 
square, W.C.1. The scheme is estimated to 
involve an expenditure of £83,000 
Beckenham. —Cuvacn.—A scheme is to be 
put in hand for the erection of a new church 
and hall of St. Augustine's in the Charchfield 
district. The work is estimated to cost 
£15,000. Mr. G. Sworden Pavill, Raymond 
buildings. Gray's Inn, W.C.1, is the architect 


Becontree.—Pnemises.—On a site at the 

; of Gale street and Hedgman’s-road, 

Barclay, Perkins & Co, ITAd., 
brewers, of Park-street, S.E.1, are to erect 
mew licensed premises. The plans are in the 
hands of the Company's surveyors. 

a .—Premises.— Messrs. Lioyds 
Bank, Léd., whose head offices are at Corn 
hill, E.C., are to erect branch premises at 
1, Market-place. The plans have been pre 

by Messrs. Searle & Searle, architects, 

ternoster House, Paternoster-row, E.C.4 
Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., 11, 
Buckingham Palace-gardens, S.W.1, are the 
contractors 

Camberwell. — Burpine Mr Ba. Os 
Verity, architect, 7, Sackville-street, W.1, 
submitted application to local council for the 
erection of a building on the north side of 
High street, to abut upon Marmont-road and 
Stafford street 

Croydon. — Exrensioxs. — Following the 
approval by the Board of Education of the 
scheme and plans prepered by Messrs 
Leathart & Granger, architects, 7, John- 
street, Adelphi, W.C.2, for the provision of 
a new Whitgift Grammar School, the 

ernors have accepted the tender of Mr. 

H. Sm.th, of Croydon, for its erection, 
which is to cost £113,500. The site for the 
new building is in Haling Park 

Croyden.—Hosre.—Work is shortly to 
start upon the erection of the new St. Mary's 
Maternity Hostel, in St. James's-road, for 
the Creydon Mothers’ and Infants’ Welfare 
Association. The contract has been placed 
with Mr. E. H. Smith, of 48, Wellesley-road, 


Croydon. His tender amounted to £15,000. 
Plans and ‘fications have been prepared 
by Mr. G. F. Carter, Borough Surveyor. 


Earl's Court.—Hosrrrat.—A new hospital 
is to be erected at the corner of Finborough- 
road and Richmond-road, 8.W.5, for the 
Governors of the Kensington, Fulham and 
Chelsea General Hospital. The plans have 
been prepared by Sir Aston Webb & Son, of 
19, Qocen Anne’ . SW. Messrs. 
Holloway Bros. ), Ltd, Bridge 
Whar!l, Grosvenor-road, 8.W.1, have secured 
the contract for the erection of the first two 
techons. 
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Eltham. Lapnany. — The Woolwich 
Borough Council recommend that a library 
be erected, to the plans of the Borough En- 
gineer, on the Council's land at the junction 
of Southwood and Footscray-roads, Eltham, 
at an estimated cost of £11,500. 

Eltham.—Hovses.—Mesers. Eley & Allen, 
architects, 83, Powis-street, Woolwich, have 
prepared plans for Messrs, C. & D. J. Barwell, 
builders, for 66 houses on the east side of 
Green-lane, Eltham. 

Eltham.—Hovses.—Messrs. C. & D. J 
Barwell, builders, Sidcup-road, Eltham, 8.E., 
have submitted an application to the local 
council for the erection of 44 houses in 
Charldane-road, Eltham. 

Eltham.—Arcave.—Mr. G. N. 8. Stone, 
Staple Inn-buildings, Holborn, W.C.1, is the 
architect and surveyor for the amended plans 
for Arcade-buildings, in Eltham High-street. 


Gloucester-road.—Darmy.—A new distri- 
buting dairy is to be erected for the London 
Co-operative Society, Lid., of Whitta-road, 
Manor Park, E.12. The plans have been pre 
pared by Mr. A. Hulbert, works manager, 
Whitta-road, Manor Park, E.12. 


Gunnersbury —Facrorny.—On a site at the 
corner of the Great West-road and the south 
side of Boston-road, it is proposed to erect 4 
new factory. The architects are Messrs. 
Moore & Crabtree, Gueen’s Gate-chambers, 
Bradford. 

Hendon.—P remises.— New headquarters 
and drill hall is to be erected at the Heshery 
Estate, The Hyde, Hendon, N.W., for the 
Territorial Army and A.r Force Association 
of the County of Middlesex. Mr. 8S. W. 
Cranfield, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 7, Bedford 
square, W.C.1, has prepared the plans. 


Diford.—Appitions.—Considerable _exten- 
sions are to be made at the Isolation Hospital 
in Grove-road. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. H. Shaw, Borough Surveyor. The 
scheme is estimated to cost £39,761. 


Jermyn-street.—Resvitpinc.—The Princes 
Hotel, Jermyn-street, 8.W.1, has been closed, 
and is to be pulled down and reconstructed 
The work has begun, and by next September, 
it is hoped, a wide shopping arcade, running 
the whole width between Piccadilly and 
Jermyn-street, and a block of offices will 
replace the hotel. The Piccadilly Develop 
ment Syndicate are connected with the 
scheme. The architect is Mr. H. Kempton 
Dyson, of 25, Victoria-street, S.W.1. Messrs. 
F. & H. F. Higgs, Ltd., of Station Works, 
Hinton-road, 8.E.24, are the contractors. 


Kentish Town-road.—Ssorrront.— Messrs. 
A. Edmonds & Co., Lid., Constitution Hill, 
Birmingham, have secured through their 
office at 29/30, High Holborn, W.C.1, 
the contract for shopfront for Messrs. 

& Sons, Lid., 193-195, Kentish Town- 
road, N.W.5. Messrs. Frank Swain are the 
architects. 


-—Premises.— Messrs Boots, 
chemists, 182, Regent-street, W.1, have a 
quired premises at 275, High-road, where it 
is intended to open a new branch. The plans 
for the scheme are in the hands of the Com 
pany’s staff architect, Mr. P. J. 
Station-street, Nottingham. 

Little Trinity-lane. — Reconsrarcrion 
The Painters’ Company propose shortly to put 
in hand reconstruction work in connection 
with their Hall. The scheme has been 
a by Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
a oe architect to the 
Yompany, Painters’ . Messrs. W. F 
Blay, Lid, 1, Dowgate-hill, E.C.4, have 
ee the work. It is esti 
mated an e iture of £.0.000 will be 
involved. as ¥. 

Borth Acton.—Hawx.—Jhe Westminster 
Bank, Lid., Lothbary, E.C 2, are to erect 
new branch premises at the junction of 
Western-avenne and Victoria-road. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. Septimus 


Bartlett, 
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Warwick, F.R.LB.A., 13, Somers-p! Hyd 
Park, W.2. Bh 
North Woolwich. — Resvrmpin: Messrs 


Jobns Bros., builders, of  Francis-stroe: 
North Woolwich, are rebuilding 130 ang 13 
Albert-road, North Woolwich. 


Oxford-street.— ADDITIONS +—Mess:s. Lilley 


& Skinner, Ltd., 192, Pentonville-road, Nj 
are to extend their branch premises. They 
have acquired y in Stratford place for 
this purpose. @ plans for the scheme have 
been prepared by Mr. Gordon Jeeves, 


ee architect, 16, Hanover square 
wll : 


Purley.—Excuance.—Tenders are beine 
invited by the Commissioners of His Majesty. 
Office of Works for the erection of “ Down 
land" telephone exchange, Hooley, Purley 
Plans are by the H.M.O.W. Architec: 
department. 


Summerstown.—Factory.—Messrs. Masso: 
Scott & Co., Ltd., Townmead-road, Fulham 
8.W.6, are to erect new factory buildings at 
Riverside-road, 8.W.17. The architect is M: 
W. C. Le Maitre, F.R.I.B.A., 28, Albemarle 
street, W.1. 


.— Orrices. — Messrs. Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., Leadenhall-street, London, E.C.3. 
are to erect new branch premises in the High 
street. Their contract has been placed with 
Messrs. Walden & Co., Ltd., of Swallowfield. 
Reading. The plans are by Mr. W. A 
Randal] Wells, 52, Upper Mall, W.C.2 


/ Twickenbam.—Cuurcn.—Messrs. Markby. 
Stewart & Co., Royal Bank-huildings, 5, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2, informed the Town Coun 
cil that the London Diocesan Fund proposed 
to purchase a piece of land in Powder Mill 
lane for the erection of a charch, mission 
church, mission hall, or parsonage house. 


—The Borough Engineer of 
the Town Council has submitted plans and 
estimates of the cost of carrying out building 
works at the London-road depit. The esti 
mated cost is £6,950. Application is to be 
made to the Ministry of Health for sanction 
to borrow £7,000 for the work. 


Wales Farm-road. — Avterarions. — Also 
additions are to be mase to the “ Castle 
Hotel’ for Messrs. Fuller, Smith & Turner. 
The work has been planned by Mr. Nowell 
Parr, architect, 42, Cranley-gardens, 8.W.7 


Walthamstow.—(Cnvrncn.—Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, architects, 121, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W.1, have prepared plans for 
the erection of a United Methodist Auureh in 
Penrhyn-crescent, Walthamstow. The sur- 
veyor is Mr. Henry Smith, F.S.1., of 37, High 
Holborn, W.C.1, and the contractors are 
Messrs. A. E. Symes, Ltd., Carpenter's-road, 
Stratford, E., who tendered at £9,877. 


_Walthamstow.—Hovses.—The loca! coun 
cil has approved an application by Mr. 8. L. 
Robinson for 48 houses and 16 garages in 
Evanston-avenne and Studland-road, E. 


Wembley. — Hovses. — Messrs. F. & ©. 
Costin, Ltd., builders, of 13, Arundel-street, 
W.C.2, to erect 26 houses, 12 in Sedgcombe- 
avenue, and 14 in Woodcock Hill-lane. 

Wood Green.—Suors.—Ten shops, with 
flats above, are to be erected in Green-lanes, 
N. Messrs. J. Smith & Sons (Norwood), 
Ltd., Carmichael-road, South Norwood, 
S.B.25, have secured the contract. The 
plans have been prepared in the Surveyors 
Department of Messrs. Hillier, Parker, May 
& Rowden, of 27, Maddox-street, W.! 


Woolwich.—Hovses.— Messrs. J. R. Davies, 
Ltd., 23, High-street, Beckenham, has sub 
mitted an application to the Woolwich 
Borough Council for the erection of 26 houses 


in Sidewood-road, Eltham. The app!ica0 
has been approved. 

Woolwich.— Buripinc.—For the ere: 202 of 

eo ldiers 


sanitary annexes at the married 
quarters at Brookhill, Woolwich, for H.M. 
War Office , Messrs. J. B. Edwards & 


Dept. 
Co., of 180, Piccadilly, W.1, have secured the 
contract. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Heating and Sanitary Appliances. 
lessrs. O’Brien, Thomas & Co., Ltd., of 
Upper Thames-street, E.C.4, issue a 
y catalogue dealing with fireplaces, 
g apparatus, domestic hot-water instal- 
ations, and sanitary appliances. Fully illus- 
d and with specications attached, the 
ition is likely to be of extreme use to 
wrchiteets or builders who require high-class 
goods on speedy delivery. The catalogue will 
be sent post free to any architect or builder 

who makes application for it. 


Notice of Removal. 
It is two years, we learn, since the expan 
of business made’ it necessary that addi 
pal accommodation for Messrs. Sharpe & 
Rose, Ltd., leaded light manufacturers and 
glazing contractors, should be acquired at 
No. 252, Hackney-road. This expansion of 
isiness has continued, and the firm has 
refore acquired considerably larger pre 
nises at St. Stephens Works, Quaker-street, 
Shoreditch, F.1 (Telephone: Bishopsgate 
6 and 8267). The change-over from th: 
present address to the new works will take 

place on January 27. 


Paint Manufacturers’ Reorganisation. 


informed that there 
inges in the directorate of the old-estab 
shed house of Pilcher’s, Ltd., Mr. Harry 
Grinhng and Mr, Sidney Grinting, who hav 
had seats on the board for nearly 40 vears 
ving recently resigned their directorships 
Mr. W. H. Peak, O.B.E., who has had con 
derable experience of large industrial unde: 
takings, has accepted a seat on the board. 
he present directorate consisting of Mr. Guy 
Gilbey, Mr. M. G. Routledge, Mr. Geoffrey 
(Grinling, and Mr. W. H. Peak. A thoroughly 
progressive policy has been adopted by the 
ew board, and extensive new and up-to-date 
plant installed to cope with the large and 
increasing demand for Pilehers’ speciali 
thes * paints, enamels, distempers and 
irnishes 


Vj 
ve are have peer 


Modern Woodworking Machinery. 
Under this title Messrs. J. Sagar & Co., 
., have produced a handsomely bound and 


<ot-out catalogue (No. 1,438), dealing with 
ell general woodworking machinery of 
xlern design. In an introduction the 


kers emphasise some points with regard 
their products. British-made ‘‘ Sagar ’”’ 
int is designed for all trades (joiners and 
ders, cabinet-makers, joinery manufac 
etc.), and the plant is equalled by 

ne In regard to designs, accuracy, and good 
kmanship. Very carefal attention has 
given to the accurate balancing of re- 
ng parts, and every machine is subjected 

s thorough test in actual operation. Full 
mation can be obtained from the makers 


nal Works, Halifax 
Architectural Lighting. 


e intimate relationship between artificial 
and architecture is becoming widely 
ed, since lighting undoubtedly can 
in the expression of architecture. The 
ng Service Bureau, which is the central 
misation for British lighting development, 
fully appreciated this fact, and to give 
ects the opportunity of becoming 
ar with modern electric lighting, has 
arated an architectural lighting depart- 
of which Mr. Waldo Maitland, the 
ect, is in charge. This department has 
ted much data in Great Britain, as well 
France and Germany, and this is pre- 
ed from the architects’ point of view in 
stest. handbook entitled ‘“‘ Architectural 
ting.” The Lighting Service Bureau 
ts, we learn, as a purely non-trading ad- 
rv department—its services are freely at 
lisposal of all members of the architec- 
| profession. The issue ‘‘ Architectura! 
ting” itself contains much information 
terest and value to architects. It is 
illustrated by means of photographs of 
lings, rooms, ete., where architectural 
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lighting has been employed, and of particu- 
lax use is an article on ‘* Architectural Light- 
ing Systems."’ The publication may be ob- 
tained from the Lighting Service Bureau, at 
15, Savoy-street, W.C.2, where also archi- 
tects are invited to pay a call and inspect for 
themselves the demonstration room. 


ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ 
REFERENCE BOOK* 

This volume of 193 pages deals principally 
with those constructive matters which are of 
primary importance in the building world 
and does not devote much space to those of 
merely decorative nature. It is very liberal 
in illustrations, containing 67 full-page, clear, 
and well-set-up plates, many of which are to 
scale. Being American in origin, naturally 
some of the building terms used are those 
in use in the U.S.A., and to those who are 
interested in American methods of construc 
tion the book presents much useful infor 
mation. 

Rather unusual construction is shown in 
the use of 3in. planks in layers taking the 
place of the foundation concrete to a wall, 
also the incorporation of 8in. by 8in. tim- 
bers bedded in the concrete foundation as a 
substitute for iron reinforcement when the 
latter is difficult to obtain. The spread of 
brick footings is also shown aplaeed by 
several longitudinal and cross-layers of steel 
rails laid side by side, the cross-layers ex- 
tending beyond those above to give the de 
sired spread. Other unusual features are the 
anchoring of the splay cut ends of floor 
joists to the wall with 2in. metal anchors, 
and the expensive construction of hollow 
walls with a 12in. cavity, doubtless with 
very good reason, but necessitating the build 
ing of short partition walls, called ‘* withes,”’ 
cross the cavity every four or five feet to 
tie in the outer and inner wall faces. -Hollow 
wall construction is not, however, in general 
use in America on account of the extra 
ground required and presumably the high 
ost of building land. but concrete block 
construction is extensively employed, and 
six plates are devoted to illustrations of the 
arious shapes, designs, and methods adopted 
n this type of building. Due to the fact 
that. lumber is steadily growing scarcer and 
more expensive, the timber-framed house of 
America is sometimes faced with brick, 
stone, or concrete blocks, producing what 
might be termed a veneer wall tied to the 
vertical studding with some form of built-in 
wall anchor, and several methods of this 
dual construction are shown. The seven 
different standard sizes of bricks should be 
noted, and a complete schedule of the 
American granites, limestones, sandstones, 
and marbles is supplied with their respective 
weights, stresses, and other data. Flat-roof 
trusses, of types not often seen here, are 
dealt with, and the cabinet maker and joiner 
will find illustrations of the principal mould- 
ings carried in stock by merchants and in 
use at the present time. 

& Son, Inc., New 


* By Frank Halstead (John Wiley 
York. and Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 11, Henrietta-strect 
Covent Garder, London, W.C.2 15s. net 


NEW CINEMAS 

Belfast...A new company is being formed 
for the erection of a super cinema in 
Howard-street, Belfast, to cost at least 
£100,000. In addition to the cinema there 
are likely to be shops, a restaurant, etc. 

Chalfont St. Peter.—A new cinema is to be 
erected in the Market-place. 

East Molesey.The Associated British 
Cinemas, Ltd., propose to erect a new cinema 
on a site in Bridge-road, East Molesey. Plans 
will be prepared by Mr. W. R. Glen, archi- 
tect to the company, at Heddon House, 
Regent-street, W.1. 

London.—It is uncerstood that Mr. Joseph 
Schenck, chief of the United Artists Film 
Corporation, has concluded his scheme for a 
3.000-4.000 cinema. According to Mr. 
Schenck, the site is in the heart of the West 


End and building is expected to start very 
soon, The estimated cost is £1,000,000. 

Newport.—The scheme for the erection of 
a new cinema at Austin Friars, yy by 
Messrs. Tilney’s Kinemas, Ltd., of the Olym- 
pia Picture House, Newport, Mon, is ex- 
pected shortly to go ahead. The architects 
are Messrs. J. H. Phillips and Wride, 
L.R.LB.A., of 7, Pembroke-terrace, Cardiff. 
The new building is to accommodate over 
5,000 people. 

N ---The Corporation has ap- 
proved plans submitted for extensions to 
cinema in Alcombe-road and Grove-road. 

Ww —Alterations are proposed to be 
made to the Empire Cinema to plans pre- 
pared by Mr. William Illingworth, FRIBA., 
architect, 15, Sunbridge-road, Bradford. 


STAFF DINNERS 


Caxton Floors, Ltd., and Mesrrs. A. W. 
Dickinson, Ltd. 

We had pleasure in attending a most en- 
joyable function (chiefly remarkable for the 
number present of ‘Caxton and Dickinson 
Scots "’ and the complete success of the even- 
ing’ on Friday last, when the annual dinner 
of the Caxton Floors, Ltd., and Messrs. 
A. W. Dickinson, Ltd., was held, under their 
new working arrangement, at Frascati’s. 
Me. A. W. Dickinson occupied the chair, 
and amongst the guests and company were 
Messrs. Bertie Crewe, Herbert Welch, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifford Aish, Mr. and Mrs. Male. 
Matts, Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Bennett, Messrs. 
G. A. Allan, A. G. Dickie, R. Hutton, G. 
Alan Fortescue, Cecil Masey, M. Mason, R. 
Dodson, T. 8. Munroe, A. W. Medway, R. 
Laidlaw Smith, G. 8. Walker, C. J. Gold- 
smith, F. B. Pitcher, Mr. and Mrs. C. King, 
and the secretary, Mr. R. Cowling. 

The loyal toast being honoured, the Chair- 
man briefly submitted “‘ The Guests,’’ whom 
he welcomed heartily and in no “ hollow” 
manner. He did not wish to intrude the 
subject of business on an evening intended 
for amusement and fun, but he would just 
say that when he saw the large gathering of 
guests and staff. he was reminded of those 
long-past days when he, with one coll . 
commenced business in a one-roomed ce, 
shared a‘ telephone and a typewriter with 
another “‘ firm’ in the next room, and had 
one client, an architect. He was very proud 
to say that that colleague was still a valued 
member of the firm, and that the architect, 
Mr Matts, was still a client. 

Mr. Malc. W. Matts replied in architec- 
tectural and humorous terms. He wished to 
suggest only one alteration: that was the 
subject of the toast, that of “ Our Perma- 
nent Guests.”’ 

The speeches over, a most enjoyable enter- 
tainment followed, and dancing to Mr. 
Georges Haeck’s band continued to a late 
hour. We can only add that to have suc- 
cessfully absorbed the shock and vibration 
caused by the enthusiastic, cap-bedecked 
company ef 300, the flooring must surely 
have been “Cax” in superstructure and 
underneath ‘‘ Caxton.”’ 


The Brilliant Sign Co., Ltd. 

A successful dinner was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. G. Lucas, directors of the Brilliant 
Sign Co., Ltd., of Paragon Works, W.12, to 
the selling force and senior office staff, at 
the Trocadero, on Friday, December 13. 
Some 60 odd couverts were laid, and the 
whole evening was thoroughly enjoyed, 
assisted by a. well-organised concert. The 
chairman, Mr F. G. Lucas (governing direc- 
tor), in his speech, dealt with the great ad- 
vance made in the business since 1t6 reor- 
ganisation at the beginning of the year, add- 
ing that as soon as the company secured the 
benefits accruing from the recently 
new works and installation of some odd 
up-to-date machines, he looked forward with 
confidence to putting up a record for 1930 in 
all sections. Telegrams were received from 
old friends of the company, the theme of 
which were all more or less on the staff 
putting in good team-work and pulling to- 
gether in the company’s interests. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


r some contracts still o 
are advertised in this number. 


i 


but not included in this List see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following 
-d in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender, 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed, that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and that deposits 


information are 


are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given is 


latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent 


in, ve name and address at the end is the person from whom or place where quantities, forms of tender, ete., may 


be obtained, 
rou0wl 


is a list of abbreviations :— Borough Surveyor, B.S. ; Boro 


ugb Engineer, B.E.; District Surveyor, 


p.s.; Clerk, C. ; Town Clerk, T.C. ; County Engineer, C.E. ; County Surveyor, C.S. ; County Architect, C.A. 


surveyor, 8.; Engineer, E; 


BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, HEATING, etc 


JANUARY 13. 


Becontree and Dagenham.—Heating.—At the 
ove clinics, for the Dagenham U.D.C. The 
Clerk, Council Offices, Becontree-av., Chadwell 
Heath 

Bransty.— New 
Whitehaven Corporation. 


school.—Erection of, for the 
Town Clerk, Town Hail, 


Whitehaven. Dep, £2 2s. 
Cromer. — Conveniences. Conveniences, motor 
park, Cadogan-rd., for U.D.C. Robert Croome, 8. 


Denbigh.—Dwellings.—Eighteen workmen's dwe)- 
ogs and road and sewer, for T.C. M. E. Morris. 
Sanitary Inspector. Dep. £2 2s. 

Faringdon.— Houses.—2) parlour-type, in Station- 
rd., Faringdon, dnd 38 non-pariour-type in_ parishes 
{ Ashbury, Chritenham, Kingston Lisle, Uffington. 
Stanford, Longworth, and Longcot, for R.D.C. 
\ Baller West, P.R.1.B.A.. The Knowl, Abingdon. 
Dent. £2 2s 

Grimsby.—Laboratory.—At 38. Queen-st., for Cor- 
, tion ll. G,; Whyatt, B.E. and §8., 170, Vic- 


Guildterd.—44 | Houses.—Erection of, on Shep- 
herd's Hill Housing Estate. J. W. Hipwood, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.EL,, Borough Surveyor, Municipal 


Offices, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 
Hendon.—Lieadquarters.—Headquarters and drill 
hall, at The Rogkery Estate, The Hyde, Hendon, 
N.W., for Territorial Army and Air Force Asso- 
ition of County) of Middlesex. S. W. Cranfield, 
R.R.LB.A., 7. Bedford-sq., W.C.1. Dep. £2 2s. 
Leicester.—Hall,—School hall and headmaster’s 


F. P. Armitage, Director of Education, 
Town Hall, Leicester. Dep. £2 2s 
London..-Biocks of Dwellings.—Erection of. at 


Lambeth and Stockwell, for the L.C.C. The Clerk 
f the Council, the County Hall, Westminster- 
bridge, S.E.1. Dep. £2. 

Sowerby Bridge.— Rebuilding 
Midgley Council school \. 
Office, Sowerby Bridge 
Stoke and Wolstanton——Heating.—(1) Heating, 
steam and hot and cold water services; (2) cook- 
ng apparatus; and (3) electric light and power 
wiring and fittings, in connection with new nurses’ 
home, London-rd. Institution, Stoke-on-Trent, for 
BG. Edwards & Shaw, consulting engineers, 105, 
Colmore-row, Birmingham. Dep. 23. 

West Derby.—Building.—(a) Alder Hey Hospital, 
Eaton-rd., West Derby: proposed reception and 
special treatment department, new operating 
fepartment, and department for sick nurses; (6) 
Walton Institution, Rice-lane. Walton: proposed 
stores for X-Ray films; (¢) Alder Hey Hospital. 
I ton-rd West Derby: proposed stores for 
X-Ray films. for B.G. E. B. Bailey, F.S.L., 
L RLB.A., architect. 34, Castle-st., Liverpool. 


Boundary wal] at 
Beilby, Education 


JANUARY 14. 


Adwick-le-Street.—School.—Special subjects block 

\dwick-le-Street-Woodlands Middle school, for 
. a B.C. Education Officer, County Hall, 
Devizes.—Houses.—40 non-parlour type, on Jump 
} site, for T.C. A. W. Jakeway, B.S. Dep. 


* Dorchester.— Bottling 


Stores.—Crickmay & 
architects, Weymouth. 


Deposit £2 2s 


, Mull.—Installation.—Of electric light at Colony 


ntal defectives, Tilworth-grange, Sutton. for 
rs D. Harvey, A.R.1.B.A., City Architect. Dep 


a 
London.—Alterations.—Also decoration and in- 
. ton of electric light at superintendent's 
-~ Abhey Mills pumping station, Abbey-lane, 
- rd, for L.C.C. Chief Engineer. Old County 
Spring-gardens, S.W.1. Dep. £1. 
Norwich. — Improvements. — Construction shed- 
grandstand, offices. and other woodwork 
etc.. at Royal Norfolk Show. w. 
ze. secretary, East Harling, Norwich. 
twieh.—Building.—In connection with mains 
it electricity works, Duke-st., for T.C. 
ectrical Engineer. Dep. £2 2s. 
Woodhill cottage, 


E. and 8. 


Ne 


lane, for U.D.C. 


Pu'ey.—Telephone Exchange.—Erection of, for 
| “mmissioners. 1.M.0.W. Contracts Branch, 
orles-st.. London, 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


» “eld.—Houses.—77 non-pariour, on Wisewood 
uilding scheme No 8), for TC. W. Geo. 

. F.R.LB.A., City Architect. Dep. £2. 
uth Shieids.—Houses.—42, on Marsden housing 
Whitburn. for R.D.C. TT. E. Gilchrist, sur- 

nd architect, Dep. £3 3s. 

" nehestef.—Premises.—Showroom. with office, 
constroction of existing cottages at Twy- 
* TC. Cancellor & Sawyer, F. & 


‘B.A. Queem Anne-chams. Dep. £2 2s. 


Borough Architect, B.A. 


; Architect, A. 


JANUARY 15. 

Coulsdon and Purley.—(Offices.—(a) Oak boarded 
flooring; (6) Birch block flooring; (¢) Sanitary 
fittings, for new Council Offices, for U.D.C. 
Nicholls & Hughes, architects, 4, Raymond-bidgs., 
Gray's Inn, W.C.1 

Droitwieh.—Fencing.—Wrought-iron railing en- 
closing the Council's housing site at Burrish-st., 
for T.C. C. T. Butler, B.E., 16, Friar-st. 

Kemsing.—Alterations and Additions.—To th« 
Council school, for the Kent E.C. Director of 


Education, Springfield, Maidstone, Kent. Dep 
£2 2s 

Liverpoo!.—_Piggery.._At City Hospital, Fazaker- 
ley, for T.C. Land Steward and Surveyor 


Marple (near Stockport)..New School.—Com 
pletion of, for the Cheshire C.C. Leslie S. Jones, 
Education Offices, 24, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Stalybridge.—Siecelwork.—Structural steel frame- 
work at extensions at Hartshead power station, 
for Stalybridge, Hyde, Mossley, and Dukinfield 
Tramways and Electricity Board. W. Ul. George 
& Son, architects, 7, Warrington-st., Ashton-under- 
Lyne. Dep. £2. 

Wakefield.—Annexes.—Two sanitary annexes at 
Wakefield Mental Hospital, West Riding Mental 
Hospitals Board. W. F. H. Burton, architect and 
engineer, Wakefield. Dep. £1. 


JANUARY 16. 

Bedford.—(a) Houses; (6) Roads and Sewers 
Erection and completion, on the London-rd. housing 
site, for the Corporation. N. Greenshields, 
A.M.1L.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Newn- 
ham House, Horne-lane, Bedford. Dep. £2 2s. 
(each contract). 

Brighton.—Conveniences.— Public conveniences 
for men and women at “ Pepper Box,” Queen's 
Park-rd., for C.B. B.B. and 8. Dep. £2 2s 

Dudlin.—Installation.—-Electric light in Registry 
of Deeds, Henrietta-st.. for Commissioners of 
Public Works. T. Cassedy, secretary, Office of 
Public Works. Dep. 21. 

* Fulham.—Hot fater Boiler.—Installation of, 
at the Fulham Hospital. Clerk to the Guardians, 
Guardians’ Offices, 129, Fulham Palace-rd., Ham- 
mersmith, W.6. 

Lenham.—Home—Nourses’ home at Sanatorium, 
for Kent C.C County Architect, 86, Week-st., 
Maidstone. Dep £2. 

.~-Patnting.—Cleaning and repainting 
station buildings, etc., at Tynho, Charlbury, etc. ; 
Fernhill! Heath, Round Oak, ete.; Small Heath, 
West Bromwich. etc.; Hall Green, Shirley, etc.; 
Long Marston, Milcote, etc.; Danstall Park, Shif- 
nal. etc.: Leamington and Tyseley; for G.W.R. 
F. R. BK. Davis, secretary, Paddington Station, 
W2 

JANUARY 17. 

Bristol._-Tlouses.—Sea Mills housing site, 44 
houses, and Shirehampton housing site, 14 houses, 
for T.C. L. 8. McKenzie, City E. and &., Hous- 
ing Department, 51, Prince-st., Bristol. Dep. £1. 

Letterston.—Building. —Reroofing existing farm 
houses; rebuilding Crigian house; laying water 
pipe to Great Letterston farm houses; laying 
water pipe to certain fields; steel post and wire 
fencing across certain fields; supplying about 300 
steel fencing posts and supplying 40 (approx.) 
new field gates. at Great Letterston farm, for 
Pembrokeshire C.C. County Land Agent, County 
Offices, Haverfordwest. 


JANUARY 18. 

Bradninch.—Rebuilding—Rhode farmhouse at 
Coombe Farm, for Devon C.C. Clerk, 21, Southern- 
hay West. Exeter. ¢ ' 

Kiveton Park.—Installation —Electric light in 
mixed department of Council school, for EC. A. 
Rayner, 151, Cross-hill, Ecclesfield. 

JANUARY 2. 

Clacton-on-Sea.—Alterations.—Also additions to 
conveniences, Lower Promenade, West Cliff, for 
U.D.cC. W. Aiston, 8. 

East Preston.—Repairs.—Front door purches and 
repairs and extericr painting to cottages at Rust- 
ington and Clapham, for R.D.C. RB. E. Booker, 
building surveyor. 

Goole.—Fencing.—At playing fields at Secondary 
school, for West Riding E.C. Education Officer, 
County Hall, Wakefield 

Havertordwest.—Houses.—Thirty-two, for T.C. 
PD. F. Ingleton, Lic.R.J.B.A., Victoria-place. Dep. 


£2 2s. 

Letchworth.—TTouses.—50 non-pariour, near Ick- 
nield-way, for U.D.C. G. Brown, clerk Dep 
£2 2s. 

JANUARY 171. 

Belfast.—Installation.—Of electric lighting sys- 
tem in alterations and additions to Nurses’ Home, 
Infirmary, for B.G. R. H. Wilson, clerk. 


153 } 


Haverten Hill-on-Tees.—lfouses.—Us Clarence rd 


estate, for U.D.C. Kitch & Archibald, archi- 
tects, 21, Albert-rd., Middleshroug’. 

Newport, Mon—Alterations—Te Pill Baths, 
to form an Em ment Exchange, for the Com- 
missioners, H.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, King 
Charies-st.. S.W.l. Dep. 21 la 


Old gy ag ony ey ae at 
Woodston, for Hunts E.C. County yor, Wal- 
den House, Huntingdon. 

Pauiton. — Additions.—- Also improvements to 
Church of England school, for Managers. A. J. 
Pictor, F.R.1.B.A, architect, 14, Queen-sq., Bath. 

Rotherham.—Houses.4), on Herringthorpe 
site, for C.B. V. Turner, B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Tottenham.—Public Convenience,—Brection of. 
for U.D.C. Clerk and Soliciter of the Council, 
Town Hall, Tottenham, N.15. Dep. £2. 


JANUARY 22. 
Brentford.— Building. —Steam disinfector at West 
Middiesex Hospital, Isleworth, for B.G@. F. E. 
Harmsworth, clerk, Toolands House, 34, Twicken- 


ham-rd., Isleworth. 
Solihull! — Telephone Exchange. — Brection of 
for the Commissioners, H.M.O.W. Contracts 


Branch, King Charies-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. 
£1 is, 

Upton.—Building.—New police station at Upton, 
near Birkenhead, for Cheshire CC. F. Anstead 


Browne, F.R.1I.B.A., County Architect, Newgate- 
st., Chester. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 23. 
Aylesbury.— Building.—Baptist Church and 
schoolroom, Penn-rd., Southcourt. B. Howard 


& Sons, architects and surveyors. 

Office, Station-rd., Chesham. 
Harold Weod.—Extensions.—Hospital buildings, 

The Grange, for West Ham C.B. B.B. Dep. £1. 
Pendieton.—Telephone Exchan . of, 


for the Commissioners, : Contracts 
Branch, King Charles-st., London, 8.W.1. Dep. 
1 is 

# neading.—237 houses.—Erection of, on the 


Whitle Housing Estate. for the Corporation. 
Town dierk. Town Hall, Reading. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 2%. 
Dover.—Submarine Cable Jetty.1{R.C. erec- 
tion of, for the Commissioners, H.M.O.W.  Con- 
tracts Branch, King Charles-st., London, 8.W.1. 
me F Wednesbury Relayi Taking wp ward 

Near -—Relaying.— 
fluor at Moxley Hospital, near Wednesbury, and 
relaying in approved material, for South Stafford- 
shire Joint Smallpox Hospital Board. ov; a 
Robinson, B.K. and 8., Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 


JANUARY 2%. 
ford.—Repairs.—At 6, Templeton-av., for 
the U.D.C. Clerk to the Council, Towa Hall, 
Chingford. Dep. £1. 


JANUARY 7. 
Maidstone.—New (Offices.—Erection of, for the 
Corporation. Town Clerk, Town Clerk's Offices, 
King-st., Maidstone. Dep. £2 2s. 
Near York.—Houses.—Poultry houses and runs 
to accommodate a thousand birds, at Farm Insti- 
tute, Askham Bryan, near York, for Yorkshire 
Council for Agricultural Education. Jeint Clerks, 

County Hall, Beverley. Dep. £1 


SANUARY 31. 

Arbroath.—Additions.—Also alterations. Arbroath 
High school, for Forfarshire Master 
Works, Education Offices, Forfar. 
Dideot.—School.—Erection of. for the Berkshire 
ac. WW, GF, ag 's eae Secretary, 
Shire Hall. Reading. ‘ 3 
taaren.-Extensions.—To the Grammar School, 
for the Isle of Ely B.C. BE. J. P. Osborne, Director 
of Education, Education Offices, March. Dep. 
£2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 3. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,—Schools.—Large Central 
schools (1,000 scholars) on site having frontage to 
Middle-st.. Walker. for B.C. Thos. Walling, Direc- 
tor of Education, Northumberland-rd. Dep. £5 
and ~—Lavatories.—At The Green, 


Sutton Cheam. 
High-st.. Sutton, for UD.C. W. ediey Grieves, 
S. Dep. £2 2s. 
FEBRUARY 1. 
London.—Building.—New dust shoote om site ad- 
joining Chancellor’s-wharf, for Hammersmith B.C. 
Rt. Hampton Clacas, B.E. and 8. 


FEBRUARY 11. 
Cosferth.—Houses.—16 three-roomed, Coxlodge- 
rd., for U.D.C. G. Nelson, E. and 8. 


FEBRUARY 14. 


Cardif’.—Garage.—Foundations of bus garage at 
Sloper-rd., for T.C. Geo. H. Whitaker, City E. 


Dep. £3 3%. 
NO DATE. 
Fareham.—Extensions.—Also alterations and re- 
pairs to Little House, Portsmouth-rd. FP. Olson, 
A cnwema negsion te pinoureunie, Cound 
— rs y . . 
ary walls, etc., at Michomegh Dolciite rd, Coun. 
cil school, for West Riding CC. W. H. Jones, 
Divisional Clerk, Education Office, M 5 


Lofthouse “Council sch 
Percy Beaumont, R. 
John’s North, Wakefield. 
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MATERIALS, etc. 


4ANUARY U8. 

Sutin. —Block«—30O.00 creesoted deal paving 
blecks, and approximately 24,00 creceoted dea 
splines, or alternative! 0.000 firmosec paving 
thiecks, for TC, GC. J x, TL 

Lenden. iia Materials, etce.—Por Camber 
vl BC. W i, B.E. and & 

—Highway Materiais--For & 
BC. &. W. Swinstead, B.E. and 5 


SANUARY ©. 
——1 Wepeneind Materials 


Howse. 

Chetmeterd. Highways 
lL. A. Couens, Highway &. 
Nerthern ireland. — Miectrical Supplies. — For 
Secretary, Ministry of Finance, 1 
Wee Relfaet 


Pancras 


w.T 
R.D« 


For U.D.C 


Materials.— For 


(-overnment. 
lhonegal)-aq 


4ANUARY 1. 
.—Road Materials 


Caterham and Wartingham 
For UDC. H. R. Martin, 8. 


SANUARY 18. 


“peated Matcrials.—For T.C. 3.8 


Chrettennham 
Pickering, B.E. 
7 1 ee ete 


For T.C w.eH 
Newton, B 
Hersterth.<iranite Chippings, ete.—For U.D.C 
Jas. B. Aldersiey, § 

@ Lendon. — Iuiiders Materials.For Stepney 
BA B. J. Beicher, B.B. and § 

West Riding.Road Materials—Por CC 
Riding Surveyor 

JANUARY 2B. 

Deven.— Road Materials. —For C.C 
C.5. (Nerth- Western Divison) 
staple 

West Sutsex.._Tar 
for C.C 


West 


R. M. Stone 
%, High-st., Barn 


1,250.000 gallons of tar, etc 
H. W. Bowen, CS 


JANUARY 21. 
india.Mild Steel Bars.—For Indian Stores De 
partment, New Delhi Department of Overseas 
Trade, %, Old Queen-st., 8. Wil. (Ref. A.X. 9964.) 


4ANUARY @ 
Materials —For cA W“ ii 
Chelmsford 


Road 
cs 


Essex. 
Morgaa 


4ANUARY 2. 
Liverpeel.- Paints et For TA 
‘ 


4ANUARY &. 
Biackburn.—Road Materials —For CB iM 
Webb, Borough and Water Engineer 


T 


SANUARY %. 
Mertfordshire.-Road Materials.—For CC. A. 1 
Preseott, CS 

4ANUARY 2%. 
Southall-Nerwoed Road Materials For U Té 
4. B. Thomsen, BE. and § 


dANUARY 11 
Croydon. llighway Materials 


Nertetk...Reoad Materials 
Varren. @8 Nerwic! 


FEBRUARY 1 
Cement et For Ti 


FEBRUARY 3. 
Caire.—Aspbalt.—Rgyptian Ministry of Publ 
Works. 680) metric tons of asphalt for Tanzim 
Department. Cairo. Department of Overseas 
Trade, 3, Old Queen-st., 8.W.1. (Ref. B.X. 5923 


For C.B BLE 
For (C4 s 7 


Foikestone 
Nichols, BB 


FEBRUARY ww. 


Tettenham.—Road Material« 
Townson, elerk 


FEBRUARY 12. 
Middiesex.—Road Materials. —For C.C A. Dry 
and. © B.. Middievex Guildhall. Westminster. 8 W 1 

Middiesex.—Bitumen Emulsions —For CC A 
Te GB. Middlesex Guildhall, Westminste: 
I 


For UDC. E 


FEBRUARY 17. 
Vietoria.—Pricks —Refractory bricks 
ay for Yallourn power station, for State 
Miectricity Commission of Victoria Department 
of Overseas Trade, %, Old Queen-st.. 8.W.1. (Ref 


BX. 6060) 
NO DATE 
Lendon Byilding Materials For Army 
Thireector of Army Contracts Caxton House (West) 
Tot st.. Westminster i 3 


and = fire 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 


4ANUARY 13. 
Settie.__Sewage —Sewagce disposa! works at 
High Bentham, for R.DC PF. J. Rodwell, B 
4 and & Pradential-beildings, Park-row, Leeds 
wp. £3 be 
Watlasey. Bridge —- Reinforced 
mn Rermedard.. Moreten 


ni & 


concrete brideer 
for Corporation BF 


4ANUARY 4. 
Aberdeen. Agecdoct —Lining with concrete in 
ere of the oval-shaped 3 ft ¢ in. by 3 ft. 3 in 
brick aquedert about 18 miles in length. and 
ancillary werks, between Invercannie and Mann 
field foe TO The F OH . Bargh Sur 
veyor and Water Engineer, Dep. £3 3s. 


THE BUILDER. 


Londen. — Extensions. — Existing filtration and 
aeration plant, for treatment of water in first-class 
«wimming bath, for Hammersmith B.C. R. Hamp- 
ton Clucas, B.B. and 8. 

Prestwich.—Tank.—Small septic tank and filter 
bed on land adjoining the sewage disposal works, 
for U.D.C. Dep. Ws. 60. 


JANUARY 16. 

Kn aresborough.—Sewerage.— Alterations and add'- 
tions to ixisting sewage disposal works, for U.D.C 
G. W. Boyes, clerk Dep. £5 

Rathdewn — Laying down water 
supply to the districts Hyedmonduff, Woodside 
oad Barnaseiba ete., for R.D.C. P. H. McCarthy 
%, Lower Leeson-st., Dublin. Dep. £1 1s 


JANUARY 16. 
Ham.—Sewage.—Alterations to tanks, engine 
house and pump well, and provision and erection 
of pumping plant, and other workeat —_ o 
posal works, Lock-rd.. Ham, for U.D.C. W. Pairley 
& Co., chartered civil engincers, Parliament-man- 
sions, Westminster, 8.W.1. 


SANUARY 17. 


-—Sewage —Sewage disposa! 
or T.C. B. H. Ford, City E 


JANUARY 18. 
Bridlington.—Bridge.—Reinforced concrete bridge 
with retaining walls and toadway connecting 
Springfield-av. with Hilderthorpe-rd., for T.C. B.S 


Dep. 22 2s 
JANUARY 2. 
E .—Steelwork.—For conveyor house over 
existing boiler house at Portobello power station, 
for T F MacRae, A.R.IB.A., City Archi- 


tect 


Water Suppl 
of 


works at 


Finham, Dep £5 5s. 


4ANUARY 71. 

Building. —Engine house, boiler 
house, tank, etc., in reinforced concrete, together 
with wharf, access road and other works at Dim 
mingsdale, for T.C. L. McMillan, Water 
Engineer and Manager Dep. £5 


JANUARY 2%. 
Saiford...Sewerage.—Main sewerage 
Great Cloweset., Broughton, for T( 
Dep. £3 3s 


works it 
City ft 


JANUARY 2D. 

Hazel Greve and Gramhali.—Sewage.—50O yds 
of 2in. stoneware outfall sewer, about 210 yds 
in tunnel, with manholes and sterm overflow; also 
detritus and screen chambers, sterm water and 
settling tanks, percolating filters, humus tanks, 
eMuent outfall, sludge drying beds with carriers 
and pipe connections, approach-rd., fencing and 
managers house, with water supply therefor, at 
Offerton, for U.D.C G. B. Kershaw, chartered 
civil engineer, 9, Victoria-at.. Westminster, 5.W.1. 
Dep. £5 

JANUARY 2%. 
trwett.—Reconstruction.—Of Rake 
Cliften, for R.D.C C. Faulkner 
Patricroft Dep. £: 


Bart 
lane bridge, 
Clerk, Green-lane 


JANUARY 31. 

Johannesburg —Bridgework.—Structura!l bridge 
work, for South African Railways and Harbours 
Department of Overseas Trade, %, Old Queen-st., 
S.W.1. (Ref. AX. oes.) 

dohannesburg.—Stee!work —Structural steelwork 
etc., for points and crossings shop, for South 

Africah Railways and Harbours. Department ot 
Overseas Trade, 3%, Old Queen-st.. SW. (Ref 
AX. aee7.) 

Aven.— Bridge —Bridge 
reinforced concrete and partly 
River Avon, for T.C , 
£23 & 


partly ix 
in brickwork, over 
W. Jones, BS Dep 








nn 


y 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD.” 
Publishers, 94 High Holborn, Londen, W.0. 











January 10, 1996 


FEBRUARY 1. 
.—Over River Nile at Kacr-c!-Ni, 
and Bridges Department. Depart 
Trade, 3%, Old Qoecn-st, 
(Ref. A.X. 8704.) 


Calre. 
for Main 
ment 
8.W.1L. 


FEBRUARY 2%. 

Bann.—Drainage.—Extensive deepening and wid- 

ening, through rock and other materials, of Lower 

Bann River over ite whole course of approximately 

ween Lough Neagh and tida) portion of 

Coleraine, Co. Leodenderry ; and for 

in connection with 

installation of three sete of flood gates, together 

with auxiliary works for navigation and fisheries, 

for Government of Northern Ireland. Secretary, 

Minis’ of Finance, 15, Donegall-sq. West. Bei. 
fast. p. £50. 


MARCH 3. 
Austraiia.—Pipes.—Pipes, valves and receivers, 
with accessories for high-pressure services at Ya)- 
lourn Power Station extensions, for State Elec 
tricity Commission. Agent-General for Victoria, 
Victoria Houge, The Strand, London Charge 
£2 2s 


MARCH 4. 


Wellington, N.Z—Structural Stee!.—Structura! 
steel, galvanised screens and ladder rungs, for 
Public Works Department, New Zealand. * 
ment of Overseas Trade, 3%, Old Queen-st., . 
don, 8.W.1. (Ref. A.X. 8785.) 


ROAD, SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS 


JANUARY 13. 
weed.—Making-up.—Of lLower-rd.. and 
construction of surface water drainage, for U.D.C 
W. H. Scott, 8. and E. 

Guiidterd.—Sewers.—Concrete roads and 
on Shepherd’s-hill housing estate, for T.C. 
Hipwood, B.S. 

Hambiedon.—Main.—Laying of 535 zee 
water main at Great Halfpenuy-lane, ®t. 
for R.D.C. P. G. Williams, 8. 

Maidens and —Sewer—Laying about 
260 yds. run of 9in. (glazed stoneware pipe soil 
sewer), from Coombe Hurst estate, for U.D.C 
R. H. Jeffes. E. and & Dep. £2 2s 


JANUARY 14. 

Bangor.— Widening --Road widenings on sections 
of .Londen to Holyhead road. for T.C. B. Price 
Davies, E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Barton-upon-irwell. — Drainage.-- Carrying out 
certain works of surface-water drainage in Flix- 
ton-rd., Flixton, for R.D.C. E. L. Leeming, § 

Giasgeow.—Widening.—Widening and reconstruc 
tion of 4 miles of existing road, between new 
house and Dewshill, to form part of a new road 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh, for T.C. D. Sten- 
house, T.C. Dep. £3 3s 

Hertferd.—Sewer.—Laying approximately 95 lin. 
yds. of a 15-in. stoneware pipe sewer, average 
depth 4 ft. 6 in., and other works in connection 
therewith, in Hertingfordbury-rd., Hertford, for 
Tc. BS. —e £2 2s ; 

a] .—Pipes.—Hot-water supply pipes a! 
Crempeni teciinelien, Crescent-rd., Crumpsa!!, for 
B.G. E. Hargreaves, Superintendent of Works 
Union Offices, All Saints’, Manchester. 

Dublin.—Sewerage.— 5,310 yds. lin. 12 in 
stoneware pipe sewers in Crumlin, Drimnagh and 
Biuebell areas, for R.D.C. G. Gallagher, Clerk 
Dep 22 2 


sewers 


J. Wz 


of 2 in. 
Martha's, 


JANUARY 16. 
Paving. — Approximately 1,820 
hand-laid granited rock asphalt 
Loveday-st. from ath-st. to near 
Lench-st.; approximately 7,150 super yds. of 2 in 
hand-laid granited rock asphalt paving in St 
Andrew's-rd.; approximately 7,877 super yds. of 
22 in single-coat asphalt paving in Electric-av., 
Witton, between Aston-lane and Deykin-av.; 6.650 
super yds. of 3 in. two-coat asphalt paving 
Marsh-lane between Streetly-rd. and Balmora!-rd 
for TC. H. H Humphries, City BE. and 8. Dep 
£1 each 
Glamorgan. 


Birmingham. 
super yds. of 2 in 
paving in 


Improvements —Por (1) Pontar 
dawe and Ystalyfera main road, widening 3% 
Pwilbach Ystalyfera; (2)  Pontardawe and 
Ystalyfera main road, widening at Godrercraig 
(3) Cardiff and Pontypridd main road, widening 
hetween Cardiff City Boundary and the Philog 
Whitchurch, for C.C Rewland, Clerk 
Glamorgan County-hall. Cardiff 

Heston and isieworth.—Making-op.—Of Worle 
way North; Eversley-crescent (part of); Cran 
brook-rd. (part of): for U.D.C. J. G. Carey. 
and 8S. Dep. £2 2 
Kent.—Improvements.—Dangerous corners. Peet 
forstal, Lyminge; Derringstone, Barham; Brick 
het, Barham; Bonniebush Hill; for C.C H. 7 


- 


Chapman, C.S., St. Peter-st.. Maidstone. Dep. £2 


JANUARY 6. 

Bawtry —Asphalting —Asphalting playgro: 
mixed Council school, for West Riding B.C. \. / 
Dempster, Education Offices, 20, Christ Charc)-¢ 
Doncaster 

Mereford.—Resurfacing. —Also tarpainting 
for T.C. City EB. ae ee ee 


SANUARY 17. 


Runcorn.—Making-up —2.00 yde of 
ing, for U.D.C. J. Wilding, S 


stre 








rere 


, 1990 


Janua’ 


JANUARY SS. Caerphilly 
‘i Roads.— At range, ae y. 
Comps ~enghenydd, Danygraig, Abertridwr, 
rly oe bradach, housing sites, for U.D.C. 
jenk Housing Ctices- id o. 42 2s. sale‘ 
wne.—Road.—Asphaltic surface coat o 

a tree ssgates-Cowdenbeath rd., Contract 
\C. of Fife CC H. MacDiarmid, 


. oven Anne-st., Dunfermline. Dep. 

— rth. Improvements.—Widening and im- 

an ry nereien and Pontefract main foad, 
LM i SR. bridge, at Ackworth Moor 
Hemsworth, for West Riding CC. West 

. surveyor, County-hall, Wakefield. Dep. £1 


cowerby.— WV idening.—Also improvement of 
“wiale, Halifax and Elland main road, near 
umniard No. 125, between Sowerby 
snd Triangle, for West Riding C.C. West 
surveyer, Connty-hall, Wakefield. Dep. 2£1 


JANUARY 2. 
Chirk. Road. —Proposed works of improvement 
*: Hank. on Lendon-Holyhead main read 
ear Chirk, for Denbighshire C.C. E. A 
CS. % Nes nar ——. a Dep. £. 
armen Making-u hichester- Galhard- 
7 ~ n-rd, and Solne-rd.. fa D.c. Cuth 
' ee n, BR. and 8. Dep. £2 
Rochester. -Making-up.- e 7h levelling, pay 
neta ¢ flagging, channelling making goad 
4 fwhtine part of Cornwall-rd., for TC. W 
City * Dep. £1 is 


JANUARY 22. , 
unbar Roads Construction of : three new 
r < and others relative works, for T.C. o WwW 
B® Dep. £3 3s. 


was 


+ 


Huction Sales, Tenders, etc 


JANUARY 14. 

er.—Drivers, Jonas & Co.. will sell, at 
xe White Llart Hotel, Dorchester, Oxon, Freehold 
Residential or Business Premises, situate in High- 
and Queen-st., comprising the College premises, 
vith 3 rooms and garden; the Institute with 7 
rooms and garden; cottage and yard. Auctioneers 

Charies-st.. St james’s-sq., S.W.1. 
_wattora, Herts.— Joseph Hibbard & Sons will 
ordcr of the Trustee, at Balmoral-rd 
Stock ot Timber and New Office Furniture. Aw 

Newington-green, Islington, N.16. 


Public Appointments 


JANUARY 15. 
amy ees 41) Junior Draughtsman (2 
r Draughtsman; required in the C.A. Depart 
County Architect, The Castle, Winchester 
Wolverhampton. Clerk of Works 3. , 
McMillan, B.Se.. A.M Inst.C.E., Water Engineer 
Manager, Tewn Hall, Wolverhampton. 


JANUARY 17. 


, SSiackbure. (@) Architectural Assistant; (h) 
tectural Assistant; (¢) Quantity Surveying 
iseistant; required by the Corporation. M 
Nebb, BS Kng London, Assoc.M Inst CE 
’ Hy 


Finchiey. Tow! Planning Assistant (Tem 

erary) required by U.D Percival T. Harriso 

MV Inst.C.h 1, The Hawthorns, Regent's Park-ril 
: N 


Neilson, Lanes.—Architectural Assistant re 
vaired | the T.C Town Clerk, Town Hal! 
Nelson. Lancs 
JANUARY 18. 
Cheimstord.—Architecturai Assistant required 
the Essex C.C. Jno, Stuart, F.R.1.B.A., Counts 
irehitect. Springfield Old-court, Chelmsford. 
a... Ham, €.15.—Assistant Building Surveyor 
the Corporation Town Clerk, Town 

H W Hom. E.15 


JANUARY 2D. iy 
8 Birmingnham.— Engineer required by EA 
t | on Officer. Education Offices, Mar 


JANUARY 22. 
_ Ourham @) Architectural Assistant, (6 
; ‘ tectural Assistant, required by the 
® imty Council. The Director of Education, Shir 
) han 


JANUARY 2%. 
_, # Reading Architectural Assistant required ty 
e' wn Clerk, Town Hall 


JANUARY 25. 
SBradtord a Assistant Quantity Surveyor 
on) 4 Works; reauired in City Architect’: 
Depar Town Clerk. Town Hal! 
_ india xecutive Architect reonired br 


‘over ' of Punjab 


Secretary, High Com 
India. General Department, 42 
gardens, 8.W.1. 


JANUARY 3. 
‘ Leadon Principal required at the Central 
wemoe (rts and Crafts, Southampton-row, W.C.1, 


- hel ©. Edueation Officer (T.1). The County 
ua ninster-bridge, S.R.1 (stamped addressed 
_ elope necessary). 

MARCH 6. 
ms \ssietant Examiners: (Porthcoming 
po a in the Patent Office (20-25, with 
ene n certain eases). The Secretary, Civil 


mmission, Burlington-gardens, London. 


THE BUILDER. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS* 


we teat, outs case, tahen to ensure the sccusncy 


m eponsiuity of commenting wort ele pan ae aly 


happen that, pag be Ce cake ne Oo epenatadiiy of 


os 
ow E.C. for Education Commi 


wb the tan of pubtiediion bom ot ete tees 


proposed ” 
dh T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban mene wey ~ e sete hem 2 
r ittee; B.G. for Board of 
PL. for Pare Comecil. M.H. for Ministry of Health ; M.T. for Mini 


r, ngineer, ; 
Clerk, C.; Town Clerk, T.c. ; Engen; Coa Surveyor, C8: } momen Architect, C.A.; 
Surveyor. S. - Engineer, E.- ‘oom B.A Archibect, A < 


Ashferd.—1 .D. approved plans by W. Buwles 
mga for 65 houses adjoining Hampden 

arm, 

Ashton.—K.D.. propose parish hall at Felton 
Common. 

Ballymoney.._New cottage hospital to be buili 
and scheme of extension, costing about £35.06 
will be undertaken at Ulster Hospital for Women 
and Children, Templemore-ay, ‘ , 

Banbridge.— Workhouse to be converted into hos 
pital.—Central school also to be erected, 

Barnsiey.— The Corporation obtained sanction to 
£69,660 for technical coilege.—E.C, proposed exten 
-ion Grammar School, at £6,500 —Corporation pro- 
pose laundry, cle, at Sanatorium.—-B.B. prepared 
revised plans for welfare centre.—Plans approved 
& houses, Carlton-rd.. H. R. L. Potter; 4 lock-up 
shops, Arcade, off Market Hill, Barnsley Arcade 
Co.; additions, factory, Peel-st.. T. Taylor & Sons 
Lid.; additions, Empire Mills, Stocks-lane, Sugden 
x Son, 

Bath.—City Council recommend application to 
Electricity Commissioners for extension generat 
ing Station, at £23,%) 

Bath.T.C. to make application to MH, for 
£6,000 for rehousing scheme T.C. considered con- 
veniences for centre of city, and favour play) 
ground at City Secondary school, and instructed 
City E. to preparg plans and estimates.—M.H 
held inquiry into application of Council for 
£23,000 for new depot at Destructor yard»—In 
quiry also to be held regards to £32,075 for 
storm water culvert, Midland-rd. to Bloomfield-rd. 
Portion of retaining wall in St. Stephen's-rd. to be 
rebuilt, at £100.—Plans approved: extensions 
Pitman’s Works, Lower Bristol-rd.; depot British 
Petroleum Co., Lower Bristol-rd.; offices, Bath 
Hygienic Laundry Co, Lymore-ay. 

Belfast.—lIufanis’ school in Conlig-st., at £20,0 

Beilper.—R.D.C. propose 18 houses Crich, 12 
Duffield, 10 Helbrooke, 10 Smalley. Cost £1,129 
Rev. Farmer, Catholic Church, proposing church 
at Ripley. 

Birkenhead.—It was intimated during applica 
tion at County Police Court, that £5,000 is to Ix 
spent in alterations at “ Bridge Inn,” Port Sun- 
light Mr. Justin Lynskey applied on behalf of 
Lever Bros Application was granted. 
Birmingham. Water Committee recommend laying 
mains for water in higher portions of Perry Bar area 
it £27.23. Also £200,000 in connection with exten- 
sion leading mains and for other waterworks pur- 
poses, Committee also authorised £300,000 in connec- 
tion with laying of further lengths of third main 
on siphon sections of Elan Aqueduct from Elan 
Valley to Frankley.—Public Works and Town 
Pianning Committee recommend improvement 
existing Aldridge-rd., and construction bridge over 
River Tame be approved. Application to be made 
to M.H. for £4,000,000 tor housing purposes.—Pro 
posals for building shops on Corporation housing 
estates be approved.—Parks Committee recommend 
that land adjoining Pype Hayes-pk. be developed 
as municipal golf course —-Bank Committee recom 
mend purchase of land fronting Pershore-rd 
Cotteridge, far branch bank premises.—Subject to 
ipproval of M.H. land at corner of College-rd 
and Brackenbury-rd. be approved for branch bank 
premises 
BirstallF. Naylor proposes 32 houses, front 
ng Leeds-rd 

Blackpoo!l.—T.C. approved: 14 houses, Salisbury- 
iv.. J. Cryer & Sons: 8 houses, Eaton and Fa! 
mouth-avs,, J. & S. Pilkington, Ltd.; 2 bungalows 
and 4 garages, Norcliffe-rd., C. E. Boden; addi- 
tiens, promenade, Cleveleys Hydro. Ltd.; altera 
tions and additions, promenade, Trocadero Hote 


Blyth.—T.C. prepared scheme for water-storage 
reservoir at Horton. at £41.50 

Beocking.—Essex EC. recommend £109 for fene 
ing at Council schoo! 

Belten.—E.C. having plans prepared for adap 
tation premises. Kaye-st.. as nersery school for 
1 infants.—B.F. to prepare plans for extensions 
Moore Hall Library and Art Gallery, and con 
struction of additional entrance from Halifax-st 

Bournemouth. I approved Garages and 
steckrooms, The Grand Hotel, Firvale-rd.. Im 
perial and Grand Hotels (Bournemouth), Lid. ; 
additions. bottling store. Palmerston Hotel, Christ 
hurch-rd., Ellis & Co.; hotel and garage, junction 
Castie-lane and Broadway-lane, Strong & Co 

Bradtord.—Contracts been let for administrative 
block and 4 additional ward blocks of new Brad 
ford Royal Infirmary building at Daisy-hil!l. Esti- 
mated cost of section, £200,000. 

Bradford.—Work is to begin as soon as possible 
on enlargement medicated baths section of Brad. 
ferd Corporation Bathe Department Loan of 
£7.600 been sanctioned 

Br —Brampton Utility Society intend to 
erect 10 or 12 more houses on new Carlisle-rd. 

-—Banking premises for Barclays 
Rank, Ltd.. in Chesterton-rd., Chesterton. Plane 
by FP. Skipper, F.R.IB.A.. architect, 64, St 

Andrews-st 


*Se- also our List of Contracts. Competitions, etc 


Foxbrooke, Bedingfield & Grundy, 
F.RALBLA 1, Museum-sq., Leicester, architects 
for church to replace the existing church of 
sacred Heart, for Rev. P. Toomey 
Castiewellan.— School to be erected 


Cheadle (Cheshire).J. BK. Milner & Ce, 
huilders, developing estate at Broadway Wilms. 
low-rd., for houses, 

Cheimstord.—T.C. considering plans and esti- 
mates for Widford Springfield by-pass road. 
Ghelepterd.—T.C. approved : 4 houses, Lynmout! 

for W. 4. Wade; extension broadcast research 
building. Marconi-rd., for Marconi’s. 

Cheimsford.—Essex E.C. recommend £5,160 for 


mer laboratories, ctc., at County High 
Schoo 


tun hoe pasend —y | Crooked ire 
i, iurch-lane, for ampton Brew 
off Wharf-lane, for Shell Mes, ’ pedis i 
Cheshire.-County B.C. elementary 
‘chool at Chapel Etchells. bom £9,750 ; school at 
Kelsall, £16,000; school for Kingsley and New- 
town districts, £21, 500. me b vey Archi- 
5 F. Anstead Browne. RALBA henente 
ester. 


-—Essex E.C. recommend cycle 
accommodation at elementary school, at £200. 
Colehester.—T.C. to purchase land between Ips- 
wich and Harwich- rds. for housing purposes. 
Cookstown..Workhouse to be converted inte 
hospital, 
County Antrim.—Schools in Ballynahinch, Rath- 
more, Loughmore, Glynn and Islandmagee. 
—For two classrooms - clementary 

school Essex E.C. recommend £2,3) 

mithtord st. —T.C. approved : Rebuilding premises, 
Smithford-st. and Vicar-lane, Marks & Spencer, 
Lid.; 5 houses, Max-rd.. for Neale and ker; 
lactory, off Holbrook-iane, for National Cork 
Industries, Ltd, for V, Wyles; extension to 
offices and experimental shop, Durbar-av., Riley 
(Coventry), Lid.; 4 houses, Woodside-ay., Salt 

Stafford; sub- station, Butcher's-lane, " Alles. 
ley, Corporation ; 5 houses with shops, 5 lock- 
up shops and warehouse, White-st., Tuck & 
Blakemore, Ltd.; factory, Leicester’ Causeway, 
Godiva Hosiery Co.; 4 houses, Lavender-av., Tay- 
ler & Hickinbotham ; 6 houses and garage, 
sregory-av rratt; alterati 
White-st. and Jesson-st.. “ Ker a 
houses, Max-rd, P. R. Suffolk; 8 houses, 
Lavenser.0v. J. oH. nme 8 houses, Eden-st.. 
’ . Cooper ouse: —_ ires-a 
house. Poole-rd., W. Colledge: ts beer ty. —“ 
rd.. A. Ward; 6 houses, Gregor 
% houses, Siddeley- -av., Ives & +e Rustiby 4 houses 
Cheveral-av, and Bede- Robinson  & Haddon , 
alterations, premises, Cox-st., Goodwin, Foster 
Brown, Ltd.; 7 houses, Three Spires-av., and 4 
houses, Christehurch- rd., W. H. Green ; alterations 
to cinematograph enclosure, etc., ‘Broadway ” 
Cinema Theatre, Albany-rd.. Messrs. Ives & 
Rushby; street and 6 houses, off Homber-av., for 
G. Farmer; extension of factory, Quinton-rd.. 
Valves, Ltd.; sub-station, off Aldermoor-rd., Cor- 
poration ; 6 houses, Aldermoor-rd., corner of Moles- 
worth-av., Albany Building Co., Lid.; 4 houses, 
Moseley-ay., F. T. Clark; alterations and addi. 
tions to premises, Market- ‘st., W. Cleverley; bank 
premises, Walsgrave-rd., corner of Shakespeare. 
st.. Lloyds Bank, Ltd.; office, Albany-rd. near 
Winifred-av., E. J. Sutton ; 18 houses, Siddeley- 
; , ea "Webb; 4 houses, Guphill-av., J. H. 
coeper | 6 houses and garage, Gregory-av , , 4 
~~ EA lock-up garages, Hertford-place, J. R 

’ 


Cregagh.—New church to be erected. 
—Improvements t 
tener ave t 1's to be made at station. 
Dewsbury _ 


C.B. approved sites for convenien 

Doneaster.—Tenders be invited for swimnen’ 29 
baths, ete. on site Christ Charch schools at 
Waterdale. Plans by R. Edward Ford. architect, 
Priory-place Sanction M.H. for £59,148, for 180 
houses, Intake housing estate been obtained —- 
Alterations, Central school. 

(1.0.M.).—Corporation to commence 
scheme of improvements to promenade, at £42.00 
Plans by Thomas H. Mawson & Sons, FRIBA_ 
architects, 26, Victoria. st.. 8.W. oe 

Downpatrick.—Alterations. fever i 
£3.500.—School also to be erected mince ay 
, Dukinfietd.—A mended plans for Centra! school off 
Pickford-lane. and proposed structural alterations 
rie tomer school, prepared by P. Howard. 

tamford-st., Ashton-under- been 
oy - to B.R. " “ous, 
, Gat ast Belfast.—Messrs. Clow's premises to be re. 
pul 


Folkestone.-Plans approved f. q 
‘letached houses, with garage. . bea 
Douglas Pope, builder, 220 Dover-rd.—16 ¢ 
— eceommedation shove, 13 houses 
ydney- a ngoldsby-rd., for Donglas Pope 
builder, 229. Dover-rd. Quota invited , 
steelwork for shopé. = oa 
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—Tc. « 
‘ i ovard, 15 
houses, Grange?é 
—T instructed a= 
negotiate wih vicar and charchwardéens 
nasing land in Town End-st., 
———s hool and handicraft centre 
yatral a andra 
at ter Northamberiand E.C. Pians by 
W. Tasker, architect, Moot Hall, Castle-square, 
Newcastie-on Tyne 
Grays—For porchase of site for junior schoo! 
Resex B.C. recommend £62 
Geidham—Feeex EC 
fer reconstruction of culvert 
Guildiera.—T.C. considering library accommeods 
ven 


F. B. Hooper, for 
Bastern-rd.. and 2 


Clerk to 
to per- 
for three pairs 


recommend £135 


aporoved: Extension, generat- 


Guttdtera [. 
Corporation ; shops, 


img station, Woodbridge rd... 
Worplesdon rd.. RK. 6 Whittemore; shops and 
offices. Woodbridge-rd.. H. J. Poot; enlargement 
w accommodate 3 children, Ladiow-rd schools, 
Managers of St. Nicolas school 
Hatesowen.—Elementary school, E.C. Sar- 
veyer, G. Sperm. Great Corngow. 
Maltfax.—<Corporation approved widening Hud 
dersheld-rcd. at £25.50, and widening King Cruse 
lane at £16.55 
Marting.—Norfoik €.C. approved £1,040 for court 
accommodation at Rast Harling 
” Plans amalgamation two schools, 
Ashville College and New College, given by ns ie 
Lancaster, headmaster, Ashville, who stated that it 
was proposed to spend between £60,000 and £70,000 
im erection of houses of recognised public school 
type to give accommodation for about 20 boys. 
Immediate Jevelepment is to be erection #wim- 
ming beth a: Ashville in memory of first head- 
master, Dr. Richardson 
HMareld Weed.-For four 
Charch-cd. school, for Essex B.C 
Notts C.C. preposing elementary 
school for 500 children, Milne-rd., Bircotes. Plans 
by County Architect, L. Maggs, F.R.1.B.A., Shire 
all, Nottingham. 
Henden. council! propese £22700 on 
destructer works extensions. 
Meve.—-T.C. approved: Hunter & Bedford, for 
T. J. Braydon & Son, 12 semi-detached houses and 
ll garages, Milcote-av BE. Gladman, 18 semi 
detached houses and garages, Old Shoreham-rd 
and Amberst<rescent; W. F. Andrews, for HE 
Davis. 2 pairs semi-detached houses, St. Keyna 
ov.: W. T. Cripps, for Brighton Bros.. new stores 
Davigdor-rd 
darrew-—-E.C. to build central school for 40 
hove and girls: convert present central school 
mto a senior school for 52) boys; convert nt 
Grange Bere’ school into senior school for 320 
girls; extend domestic science central school; 
convert Croft-ter. mixed school into senior school 
for 33 boys; convert Croft-ter. infants school 
into senior school for 4 girls and new 
block of beildings at Croft-ter. for handicrafts and 
domestic science: convert Bede Barn school into 
infants’ achool for 286 infants; constroct junior 
mixed school in grounds of Bede Burn school for 
MO hoys and girls 
_—For additional classrooms at High-rd 
Beeex E.C. recommend £9,487 
Building. programme of E.C. in- 
cludes rebuilding Skerten Council school and cx- 
tension of the Marsh Council school and open-air 
«chool. to cost £24.590—Managers St. Peter's 
R.C. school te undertake extension scheme.— 
Land been acauired on Newton Estate as site 
for mission hall 
RDC. to erect 
parlour type at Somerton 
»pproval 


_~Wm. T. Lancashire, Manicipal-buildings 
Calveriey-4t., submitted plans to T.C. for adaption 
of lodge at Oakwood entrance at Roundhay Park 
fer providing accommodation for dressing for 
teame playing on Military Field. Cost £200 

—Coerporation about to construct 


for 


classrooms, etc, at 
at £4,829. 


refuse 


school 


12 houses of non 
subject to WH 


new 


Leicester. 

abattoirs, between 24,00) and £5.00. 
T.C. approved scheme of road recon 

involving £78.80) 


struction 
Limeriokh.—Tenders invited for reconstruction 
(ity Heme and Hospital. at £6.00. Sheahan & 
(tery, architecte, 101, O'Conneli-ct 

Lenden (Grixten).—-L.C.C. arranged for B.C. to 
widen Acretane. at £46,000 

Londen ».—B.C. passed plans: W 
arages, Har 
eckham Rye 


( 

Smith (Camberwell), Lid. lock-op 
vey-rd.: H. W. Cash, shops at 118, 
abutting on Kinsale-rd 

Lenden (Wimbleden)—BC. aprroved: Pitt & 
Son, lack-op garages, rear W. Griffithe-rd T 
Reker, extensions, Oakhill School 2 Edge-hil! 
GO. W. Reattie. Lid... 6 shope with living accomme 
dation. Derneford-rd.. Gerdondale-rd. and Mount 
ra.; A. M. L. MeKay. 4 houses. %. . @ and & 
Denestall-rd.: A. M McKay. office in Railway 
Station yard, Wimbledon 
Lurgan.—Workhouse to be converted 
pital 

Luten.—Rakery premises for Loton & District 
Co-operatire Society, Lid 
Macetesfield. FS prenared 
homers for Mowe Rase site 
Macegtas.— Additional accommodation at Junc 
tien Station. for OWR 

Mancshe'd.—Site acavired at Cheeterfield-rd to 
rovide for fire station and firemen’s house 
Plans aperoved for pavilien and caretakers’ cot 
tage st Race Course, at £1.50 
Market Beewerth...Sife presented 
Cathetic Charch for edifice. 

—Pactory is te be erected and sid 

ings. ty OWR 


into hoe 


plans for «@ 


to members 
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Newcastie-upen- —Recommendation will be 
made to City Council that the Singleton House site 
he leased to London firm, which proposes to build 
shops and office buildings. 

Newten Abbet.—M.H. held inquiry into appli- 
cation of U.D.C. for provisional order to acquire 
land at Buckland Barton, for sewage outfall 
works: and for £39,000 for works of sewerage and 
sewa disposal 

pentounarde.-Werkhouse to be converted into 
hospital.—New school at £25,000 
—Application to be made by T.C. 
to M.H. for grant towards extensions of Bt. 
Savieur's Home, Kingsthorpe—-B.E. submitted 
plans for mam drainage scheme for St James 
district, cost £57.475.—Also scheme for outfall 
sewer and sewage disposal recommended by Coun- 
ci, at £106.000—Plane passed: Extension to 
cinema hall. Alcombe-rd.. and Grove-rd., for 
Norfolk; 4 lock-wp garages, Brookland-rd., rear 
Kettering-rd., for C. H. Rainbow; extension boot 
and shoe factory, Barry-rd.. J. Sears & Co. (Truc 
Form Boot Co.), Lid.; reconstruction shop pre 
mises, 16-20. Gold-st., Montague Burton, Lid 

—Pians passed: 12 houses, Percy-st 
for Mr. Bevan 
E.C. approved 


Forest Fields School site 
Managers of 
Patrick's school, London-ra 
B.E. for alterations-tehool 
also secured site Sneinton-<dale 
scholars 
Se & miles of main roads 
scheduled for widening, and where necessary by- 
passes will be constructed, bridges rebuilt, and 
level crossings abolished Great North-road 
section about 3) miles long, from Bawtry to south 
of Newark, being widened. Cost, £21,000,00 
Southern Railway station is to be 


school clinic on 
Our Lady and St 
submitted plans to 
premises anager: 
school for 25 


reconestrocted 
—E.C. decided to proceed with school 
on Limeside estate and new open-air school 

Oxterd.ity E. prepared lay-out of tion of 
Cuttesiowe estate, for houses —H.M.O.W. obtain 
lease of site from T.C. of 56-64, George-street, 12. 
Worcester-pilace, and 19 and 2, Dispensary-rd 
for building tarposes.—Application to be made to 
M.H. for £2,570 for classrooms at East Oxford 
Council infants’ school and Seuth Oxford Council 
infants’ school—Pians passed: Motor house in 
Henry-rd. by Oxford Co-operative and Industria! 
Society, Lid.; church at janction of George-st. and 
Squitchey-lane, Summertown; sub-station in High- 
st.. Old Headington, for Oxford Electric Co., Ltd., 
RusseT-st 

Pincey.—Eiesex (CC. recommend 
reconstruction of bridge 

Pty on.—Proposed to perpetuate memory of 
Dr. Keily. late Roman Catholic Bishop of Plymouth, 
by erecting memorial chyrch. Negotiations pro- 
ceeding for site, and an architect is being engaged. 

-~Bchool to be built. 

Preesall._'.D.C. proposing developments Knott 
End. 8S. been instructed to prepare scheme of 
Esplanade. 

Rayleigh.—For enlargement of school Essex EC 
recommend £10,695. 

Retferd.—T.C. adopted recommendation of Hous- 
ing Committee to build 28 houses on Leafield-rd., 
Halicroft estate. 

Ripen.—City Council agreed to apply to M.H. for 
sanction to borrow £7,000 for extension of Corpora 
tion's building scheme 

Rochdale.E.C. propose school 
gramme to cost £38.00 

Rochester.—Council bought 3D 
and allotments 

Essex E.C. recommend 
site. at £1,640. for central school 

Remferd.— Additional classrooms for Essex E.C 
ot £2497.—Two classrooms, etc., at Salisbury-rd 
Council school, at £4,485 5 

Retherham.—T.C. approved: G. Bilton. Ledsham 
rd.. § pairs semi-detached dwelling-houses; P 
Wood. Psalters-lane, 4 lock-up motor garages. 

Retherham.—E.C. propose additions South-grove 
and Kimberworth-rd. central schools Plans by 
B.E.—B.E. submitted report with regard to re- 
construction bridges in Bridge-st -Anerations at 
Wickersiey sub-station, at £600.—T.C. propose re 
ym cata buildings into pew offices 
enepe and showrooms 5s > -s Oz 
oan Ee ns and workshops, at £23.0% 

Rowley Regis.— Plans passed: T. W. Lench, Ltd 
extensions work Yew Tree-lane, Blackheath; shop 
extensions, Lawrencelane, Olid Hill, D. Sedgley 
Extension 


& son 
Rugby. 
Hotel, for alterations, Northfield 
Nursing Home, Ltd.: two 
for Eastlands Boys’ School 


£2,084 for re 


building pro 


acre estate for 


honses 
purchase of 


UDC. approved 
Mre Wilmot 
Northfield 


Cresecent 


Houme for 
Wlittonal classrooms 
for Warwickshire cc 
St. Alhans.— ity 
cre of 


Council decided to acanir 
sm for further housing scheme and to 
purchase from Prison Commissioners Albans 
Prison. for ose as highways depot ; 
Saddieworth. -pD Balfour & 
gineers. 3. St. Nicholas-buildings Newcastie-on- 
Tyne, been appointed to prepare echeme in con 
— with purification of River Thame. at 
; yy 


Sons, civil en 


TC. approved 
nerth side of & urherough 
ments near 
net 
aie 


plane cliff lift 
and farther improve 
es Alexandra-gardens. overlooking sea 
of the lift £690 and other improvements 


Shee tr and 
Berets Lid Leclesali-ed 
‘life Weaed--d at ore 
reired im for 


a red hutehery 


Reclesall Co-operative 
acquired site Hut 
Premises also ac- 

alterations inte grocery 

Plane by Architect's 

Wholeank Society 


vee 
Dena rtmnent ‘ 


ow? Perative 
Balloon of 


Vane beater 


January 


10, 1930 


Shefield.._T CC. approved lu Con 
Knowle-rd., A. J. Beiton; 145 hous Scheme 
Longley estate, Corporation: 4 houses and shee 
Richmond-cd., W. & E. Sadler, | ¢ toa 
Endowood-rd., T. H. Bailey; 4 $ A 
garages, Dixon, Dorothy and Lesooxrds ¥ 
Simpson Junior; 20 houses, Ridgewayrq “¢,, 
poration. eh ace 
Shetheid.—Corporation proposing 
accommodation blind persons. City 
CC. propose building ensions « 
Mid-Somerset Smalipox Hospital, at £1 sp 
Seuthend.—Siie been acquired junction High. 
and Weston-rd. by Lioyds Bank, Lid. for exy 
sions. J. Priestley Briggs, F.R.IBA archite 
1, Arundel-st., Strand, London, W.« ’ 


wing 


Ritect 


Seuthpert.—Pians being drawn up for ice palac, 
which could be adapted as public and conferes 
hall capable of seating over 7,000 persons. 

—Managers Holy Trinity & 
posing alterations school premises —] 
proposed to St. John’s School, Birkdak 

Steckpert.—E.C. to provide 4 senor schools » 
2 junior schools, at £177,160. 8. B.S 


Stoke-on-Trent.—Extensions to Orthopedic Hy 
pital, Longfield, Hartehill, for North staffordeh) 
Cripples’ Society, at £20,000. Plans Oy Wood « 
Goldstraw, A.R.I.B.A.. architects, Town Hal 
buildings, Tunstall. 

Steurpert.-G.W.R. erecting factory at statioe 

Sutton and Cheam—U.D.C. approved. Vicarag 
for St. Philips Charch, in Cheam Common-rd.. a; 
public hall in Station-rd., Belmont ; 

— at works to be improved, fo 
G.W.R. 

Taunton.—Somerset CC. 
at £10,000. 


A” 


pr 
provemen s 


Hamer 


propose county offices 


Thernton Cleveleys.lians passed. addition 
social club, Pleetwood-rd,, for the LC.L.; 6 houses 
ind garages in Cleveleys-avenue, J. Wolstenholme 
Lid.; 22 houses and garages, Chester-av., North 
drive, J. Cryer & Sons 

Tipten.—U.D.C. negotiated for purchase site for 
elementary school, and received from agents Tiptes 
land Co., Ltd., offer to sell land, approximate) 
3% acres, at rear of Locarno-rd. Subject te 
approval of B. of BE. and sanction ef M.H.. land 
be purchased.—For 24 parlour-type and 6 non 
parlour type houses in Horseley-rd. Council recom 
mended, subject to M.H.. houses be erected by 
direct labour, and application be made to borroe 
£35,000. 

T y—M.H. teld inquiry inte application 
of T.C. for sanction to borrow £15,600 for pr 
vision public swimming baths at Upton 

Twickenham-—T.C. approved lay-out of Whiltos 
estate. 

Uttoxeter.—High Peak Electricity 
sub-station, Abbotts Bromley. 

Uxbridge.-Mr. Eves, architect, Uxbridge, sot 
mitted lay-out plan housing site Cowley Hall « 
tate, providing for 58 houses. Plans approved aw 
forwarded to M.H.—Council to consider advisability 
of purchasing Hillingdon House Farm estate for 
erection of houses.—Plans passed. Herciesri 
Hillingdon, 2 pairs semi-detached houses, H. ‘\ 
Meeckoms; Dickens-av., Hillingdon, 4 pairs sem 
detached houses, J. H. Slade; Parkfield-av.. Hi 
lingdon, 8 houses, G. Young; junction of Hare 
| Moorhall-rds., Harefield, premises, E. A 

ar 

Wallasey.—Tender accepted by Works Committee 
for yacht clubhouse, bandstand, conveniences, and 
ao on New Brighton Promenade Pier. for 

Walthamstew.—T.C. approved: 10 houses, Per 
rhyn-av., Law Land Building Department; sho 
store and house, 32 and M. Blackhorse-lane, J 
and J. Stewart; alteration. Queen's Cinema, Hoe 
st.. T. J. 8. Blake. 

Welwyn.--R.D.C. approved plans for public hs 
ind offices and to apply for loan of £12,001 

Wembley.—U.D.C. considering ten sites for 
houses. 

Wembiey.—U.D.C. approved: Woodward & © 
house, Twickenham-gardens, and 8 in Northwick 
gardens; W. J. Shirley & Co.. 8 houses, Sudbur 
Heights-av.: W. J. irley & Co.. house 49 
garage, Woodhill-creacent; R. Lancaster & Sons, ° 
houses in Sudbury Heights-ay. and Northwoor 
gardens; Haymills, Ltd. 8 honses, 2-16, Midholm 
Wembley Lawn T.C., extension to pav., Sylvester 
rd.: F. W. Cooke, 4 houses, Oxenpark-at.; 2 
Biffa, office and sheds, Wembley Hill-rd 
_Weston-super-Mare.— Police station on Whiteeross 
Nurseries site opposite Town Hall. Plans by F 
Stead, C.S., 49, High-st 

West Markham.— Scheme on foot for resteratie 
Parish Church Plans by N. M. Lane, Coote 
Howard & Lane. architects, Brunt’s-chambs., Lee 
ng-st.. Mansfield. 

weitand.—t nited Dairies. Lid 
tory. 

Whitton. Middlesex CC. to 
schools for 1.52) children 
_ Wiekferd.—Classrooms 
Essex E.C.. 


£20.608 for 5 St. Martin's-close 
houses to be built in Midland-rd 

_Worcester.—City Council contemplate 
£40,000 on widening Severn Bridge «né 
ment of North Parade. 

Wercester.—E.C. prepared preliminar 
mprovements Council school at Sidemoor 
w -—C.C. prepared further scheme 
md improvemente estimated to cost £52.09 
Veovil.—Additional accommodation a1 Te*® ™ 
thon. for G.W.R. . 

Yeork.—Funds being raised for Church of Basti 
— Blossom-st., for Rev. J. P. Richards 
at £10.00 
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THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be con{irmed by inquiry. 


BRICKS, &c. 


per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
» to London Bridge. 


wet =f * ov'ecece 
2 ad Hard Stocks ‘ “ 
Detioesed as London Goods Btations. 


Per 1,000 

Flettons, at £ a, £ 4. 
Kine Cross 2 13 3 Best Blue 

Do., grooved for Pressed Staffs 9 5 O 
Piaster ‘ 214 3] Do. Rallnose... 9 15 0 


Po., Bullnese... 3 7 3) Blue WireCuw 7 5 OU 


Rest Stourbridge Fire Brick :-— 
2) in. 8 il uv Sin. 


Gtazep nicks— : 
Hest White D'ble Str’tch'rs 20 10 © 
ivory, and D’ble Lieadecis... 26 10 


Salt “lazed One Side and 


Stretchers ... 21 0 O two Ends ... 30910 0 
[leaders . 20 10 ©} Two Sides and 
Yeoins Bull- } one End ...... 3110 0 
nose and 4} in. | Splays. and 
Flats 27 10 »| Squinta ...... 28 0 O 


second Quality, £1 per 1,000 teas than best. Cream 
avd beff, £2 extra over white, Other colours. Hard 
Giane, £5 108, extra over white. 


BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS 
Delivered London 


5. d. a. a 
®in. per yd. super, 1 11] Sin per vd. euper 29 
2hin - 2 4, 4in. ,, ~ 366 
a. 4, 

Thames Hatlast .......cccce+es 9 ® per yd 
Pit Sand .........cesecceecess+s 3s Oe ss 
Thames Sand . geeqenecesoce 3 Oe oo delivered 
fest Washed Sand............ 12 6,, - 2 miles 
jin. Shingle for Ferro- radius 

COMETS cecrecsecceecceceenes 1 »” Padding- 
PIR. .....-cccceecceseveee : ee am ton. 


1 
nhoets Ee 
fin. Ber ken Briek. edd Gn & oo 
Pan Breeze 8 0 

Per ton delivered in Lo adon area in full van loads. 
Dest Portiand Cement. lritish. 

Standard Specification. Test £2 6 0 to £28 0 
3%. alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots, 





Ferrocrete per ton extra on above évewcsses 0 7 
\Vitroerete esccssesecse O F 6 
Super Cement (W iterproot) wanend 16 0 
Roman Cement .......... imvbiotecets -o OW O 
Dastam Cogpae, ... ...seccesecsocosenaseséesecneabes ».» 41 O 
Keene's Cement, White ......... Kaemaniibtann 515 0 
[iedonhtcocsnneste oucoqsstuecss f£1lv 0 
Plaster, Coarse, POS nnacbcbistttientsiaies OOO 
oo _ Wee. copanevesses emus 638: ¢ 
— ee sence 512 0 
GE, GED cconsnssctnanensaedenes " . a. 2 
a PRED: wabcheckscendseccédducecspecévesnees 317 0 
Grey Stone Lime............ accsenseccqsgess 8 TB OD 
ORME SO, eT 2 oe ; 210 9 
Hest Ground Blue Lias Lime ...... sbekaen 117 6 
ERE, fe eee oe Pesrowt. 8 BS 6 
Granite ¢ hip BND cicncnuvninnsabeseiii , a. oan 6 


Nore.—Sacks are charged 1s, 0d. each and credited 
Is. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months carr. ° 

Stourbridge Firectay in s’cks 278. Od. per ton at riy. dp. 


STONE. 


Bats Stone.—Delivered In railway trucks at s. 4. 


Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 

South Lambeth, G.W._R., per ft. cube............ 2 10 
BRER Stone—Raypomw Biock— 

Fr n raji at Seaton Station perft.cube 2 3 

Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, 


per ft. ‘cube 3 1} 
Selected approximate size one way, 1d. per 
foot extra; selected approximately 
sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
foot extra, 
4 STONE. — 
vn Whithed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
re, delivered in railway trucks at 


Nine Eims, 8S. Riy,, South Lambeth 
St n, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
neton, G.W.R., per ft. cube......... 4 4) 
1) delivered on road wagons at above 
BUBCIORD, WOE GR, Clase cccassvdscconcnsccenscte 4 5 
White basebed, 83d per ft. cube extra. 
Not 1d. per ft. embe extra for every foot over 
: average, and 44. beyond 30 ft. 
Wor Woop Stoxzn.— 
vf Quarries, Wirksworth. Derbyshire, s. a 
R t cks from 10 ft. and over P, ft. cb. 14 0 
naw ® covccecceaseses oe 
Saw or four sides senceocpepereaseceses oa. 4 
Y STONE, BLUR—Robin Hood Quality. 
bb 1 at any Goods Station, London 
Gi two sides landings to sizes (under 
P | CT ee ee ee Ferft.super 5 6 
~ ed two sides, ditto pepang - 6 4 
out t¥ 0 sides stabs (random sizes) - 2 3) 
. + in. sawn one side slabs 
' sizer) ... eccccessces ” 1 6) 
ly . ditto, ditto ........0.0. oo 1 33 
Har ‘xr 
» 1 at any Goods Statior, London. 
‘ Ss irandom blocks ......... Perft.cube 6 3 
". 8°02 two sides es to sizes (under 
m.. a ee . Per ft. wear 1) 
ir ed two sides, ditto ...... 6 Hi 
- . vn two sides slabs (random sizes) ., 21 
++ litte ditto 210 
«in. se\'-faced random flags.........Per yd. "super s 8 
CAST STONE. 


Deli: "ed in London area in full van loads, 
cuce Plain, 8s. 6d. ; Moulded, ys. 6d. ; Bin ite.04. 





woop. 
G00D epee DEAL, 
Inches, Der «tan. nehes. 
S 9 Dh eke £30 0 3 x 
2 2 Paw BS 3 x 
7 eaten 3 0 ose 
4 a> Usdaus 2 0 3 «x , » | ae 
Ps Oe ae 23 4 =} x 9 ° 2 0 
Te es a 22 0 : | See 21 0 
2x 7 2. Cams 2 & 
“PLANED BOARDS, 
> we ate £30 1 9. -e £58 O 
PLAIN + DGR FLOOKING 
Inches. per ©q. Inches. yer 8q. 
o BBE) Bhiccccntencneda ee 
J eee 
Dictiteenia 24/- ‘ 


TONGCED AND | 
GROOV ED FLOORING 
Inehes 


MATCHING (BEST). 





per §q. 
D  aubececosdennenceneas 24/- 
| MER 30 /- 
sccsecdiecccesesesss SE fo Soe becendehaebaneece 
ina. BATTENS. s. d SAWN LATHs. «. d, 
i x2......perl00ft. 2 6 Per bundle ...ccce 2 6 


1” AND UP THICK. 
Dry Austrian Wainscot, per ft. £s da £8. 4, 


GED cetandcescsnesqeseovndencneviee 016 Otod 18 4 
Dry American and jor Japanese 
Figured Oak, ft. cube onthe 014 0015 O 
Dry American and /or Japanese 
Plain Oak, ft. cube . 010 O0t0013 O 
Dry sq. edged Honduras M\how- 
—_ ee 015 O0to0 18 O 
Dry Log eut Honduras Mahog- 
any, ft. cube..... ae Fl} lk eS 
Dry Cuba Maho any, “ft. cube... 1 Otol 10 6 
. 2. 5 fT “Reems 013 Ot0e0 15 ¥W 
Dry American Whitewood, ft 
7 pte ARR, Bi -- ©0810 Oto0 14 O 
Rest Seotch G lue, per OUe. * eahecs 410 Oto _ 
Liquid Glue, percwt. ........... 4 7 O05 10 O 
SLATES 


First quoility slates from Bangor or Portmadce 
earriace paid in full truck loads to London Rate 
Station, Per 1,00u 

£s. ad . i a 


24 by 12 .... 218 4 | 18by10...... 18 12 11 
22 by 12. °9 1711 | I8by 9...... 16 9 2 
22 by 11 .. 2714 3 16 by 10 ...... 15 12 6 
20 by 12 “6 6 O 16 by 8 ...... is 3 9 
20 by 10. 2210 © | 
TILES. 

Delivered at London rate stations in full truckloads 
of not less than 6 tons. Per 1,000 
f.o.r. London 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
Staffordshire district... ee S53 7 6 
ditto hand-made ditto ................ 517 6 
EE Se ee 6 2 6 
Hip and valley tiles { Hand-made ......... 09 6 
(per dozen) i Machine-made ...... 09 0 

METALS. 

Jos, Girpers, &e., TO Lospow Statios, rer Tos— 
t.8. Joists, cut and fitted ...............++. £12 10 0 
Piain Compound Girders ............0.00++0« 1410 0 
Stanchions ...........0.+- 1610 0 
ies nea a i 19 10 O 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Station, per ton 
Diameter, S- a; S&S. Diameter. 6 a «, 
Sim. ~ scccce.. 3B © : Hin. todin. 1015 0 
= a Fin. to 23 in. 1010 0 


Wroveunt-IRov Tones ane Firrixes— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net vaiue 
delivered direct from Works, 2 per cent, less above 
gross discounts, carriage forward, if sent from 
London Stocks.) 

TUDES. FIrtinos. FLANGES, 
Wrought Genu- jin. Over jin. Over 
Mild ine and jin. and jin. 





Steel. Staffs. under. under. 

o —_ % ° e A 
GED sesesess: 65 >t eee 474 55 57} 
Water ......... 61} 4837 4 | 50 re 

Steam ae.) |S 35 37 45 47 
Galv. gas...... 524 40 35 37 45 47) 
Gaiv. water 474 8=—35 30 of 40 42) 
Galv, steam 424 30 25 27 35 374 
*C.L.—Htr-Rouno Gurrers—London Prices ex Works 

Pr vd. in @ ft. Angles and Stop 

hk ngths Gutters, Nozzles, Ends. 

D DR wedeiccstanbecsses 10d. 7Id. 24a 

34 IM. ceoceecee ad. Rid 2}4 

@ De sccccccce eee 103d. Md. 244. 

GB Gg seeiicoctesieveen 113d. ed, 244. 

BD GR. ccccectovicccncees 1/le 1lfd 3\d. 

*O G. GuTtrRs 

3 iD. so on 1 inid 234 

34 in : cae ae 103d 2h4 

 _ Ses habia, ann 10,d 24d 

44 in. 1/2 led 2fd. 

5 in. . 34. 


~sieriane BE it 
*RAIN-WATER PIPES, Ac. 
Bends, stock Branches, 


Per yd.in 6 ft. —_ angles. stock angles, 


2 in. plain......... 1/2 4d. a 
ie. gece 3 10}d. 1/4} 
S Bg coccvcces 1/63 1 i 1/8 
3jin. RRA, 1/4 1/1 
e Weil" ak. bio 2/24 1/73 2/43 


*The above R.W. “Goods prices are subject w an 
advance of 5% from October 29th, 1929. 
L.C.C, Coatep Sou. Prrges— London Prices ex Works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
ripe aa -8y REE angles. 
s. d. L 


‘ s. 8. 
2 in. d.in6fts.plain 25 19 2 1 
2 -epeabes “ went % +1108 2 7 
3 in. SW te 2 ae 
3} in. “ oe Fe 24 
4 in. 38 2 ¢h 





L.C.C, Coateo Drats Prees—London Prices ex Works 
Bends, 


Pi cohen, 
pe,a s 
+ d > hs 4 : 6 ; 3 
BD. per in WD 3 
4in paar “ 8 5 5 9 3 
| ee a s } 9 66 15 0 
6in 11 6 i’ v 
Gasken for jointin: 41/- p . ext, 
Per ton in London. 
TR0\— a |] ts, 4 
Common bars.........-- ow. 11 00 &® 13 0608 
Staffordshire Crown Bars— 
Gocd merchant quality 1110 0 to 1210 @ 
Staffordshire Marked 
WE wedanae 608 aw BO D 
Mild Steel Bare .....-..s-.00» 10 0 O we 11 0 0 
Steel Lars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, els price ...... 10 0 0 . 11 0 0 
Fioop iron, basis price ..... Lures Bw ® 
Galvanised ..... - 7 OO we Bee 
soft Steel Sheets, Black — 
Ordinary sizes, te2o0g... 13 0 08 . M00 
a - op ,** B46 Gone oe : 0. 6 0600 
0 17 0 @ 


26 “ila 
Sheets Flat Best Soft Btecl, C. a ane C.A. quality — 
O: dinary sizes, 6 ft. by 


2 ft. to 3 ft. tor20 g. 15 0 0 w MW OO 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. w 3 ft. to 22 ¢. 
> | SeRaaeeliped 33966 wa 728 
ore sizes, 6 ft. by 
ft. to 26 g.. 6s 00 .. 2 090 


No. 1 quality vy per ton extra. 
Fint and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft, to 
9 £6. CO BO B. 22. ccccveres 1610 0 we 17 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
9f.to2@2@gand24¢g. 17 0 0 .. 18 
Ordinary sizes, 6 [t. to 
9 ft. to 26g. ...... 20 0 0 we 21 
Slieets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 
est Soft Steel Sheeta, 
6 ft. by 2 ft. to 8 ft. to 


20 g. and thicker ...... 21 00 .. 22 0 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
22 g. and 24¢@. ......... 28 09 @ ww. 2 @ 
Best Soft § Sheets, 
SO, ncccnavedienanahceons 2410 @ .. 23 10 
Cut Nail-, 3 in. to6in....... 18 VU @ 


(Under 3 in, usual trade extras.) 
Metan Wispows,.—standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 





coats, and delivery to job, average prive about 
Is. 4d. to Is. 7d. per foot super. 
LEAD, &c. 

(Delivered in London.) ga ¢@ 

Leap—Sheet. English, 4 Ib. and up ..... ow 2.8 9 

Pipe in coils 0 

Soil pipe. cebeendesenercecosscvoccece 0 

Compo p Ridildiensitititmane ite tuutiann coos S820 © 


i 


Nore. wo = le delivery, 20s.. per ton extra ; 
an ler 3 ewt, 3s, per cwt. extra, and over 3 cwt. and 
un ter 5 cwt., Is, 6d. per cwt "extra, Cut to sizes, 
is. owt, extra. 

Vid lead, ex Londos a! 20 0 0 
D 





at Millis ............ per to 
corene. s. 4. 
Seamless Copper tabes ducerears pertb.1 8 
Strong GNEL .....0cceeesseccevccccsecesssoevesee » &¢ 
Piss caves ences veneer . “ae te | 
Copper nails ....... o eee 
Copper wire oo: Bre 


PLUMBERS BRASS WORK. 
Deliv: red in London 
New Riven PatTreaxn scxkw Down Dis Cocks ror 


1ROX. 
sin. Qin. in. in. I$in. 2in 
20/- 45/- 76/- 163/- 244/- 510/-p r doz. 
New River Patterns Screw Down Stop Cock< ayo 
U s10ss. 
jin. Qin. Lin. Igin. 1g in, Zin, 
~ 5688/- per dos, 
Ais + BREULES, 


41/6 G2/—- O2/- lse/- 200 
Rivex ae = new Dow 
>» 1 in, 
bie O/- 116/45 per doz 
CAPS AND SORk ws. 
14 in. Thin. 2am, Sip, 3) in. 4 in. 
7/6 1WW/- 14/- 23/- Wij- 42/- 
DovusL_e Not boi.en Screws, 
} in. gin. Lin. If in, 1) In, 2 in. 
1/6 Alj- 17/- 2/- /- 63/- per doz, 
Beass SLEKVES. 
gin, Zin. Zin. 34 in, 4 in, 
10/- 12/- 20 24/- 31 /- rer doz. 
New River Parrins Crorpon Batt Vatves, 8.F. 
in ? in. 1 in, it in, 14 in. 
S/ 55 (8/- 2 j- 22% /- ner doz. 
Daaws Lead P. « 5 ae at wita Briss CLeanine 


per doz. 


Scr 
§ ta. it ia. 2in, 8 in. 
8 ibs. P traps... 33/- #1/- S6/- 101/- per dos. 
Ribs. S. traps ... 35/- 45/- €6/- I26/- , 
Tix.—Enulish Ingots, 2/3 per |b. s0LpeR,.—Plomber’s 
1/~, Tinmen'’s 1/2, biowpipe 1/3 per ib. 


PAINTS, &c. 





Raw [insecd Oil, in pipes ...... pergallon 0 4 2 

at ie » inbarrels ... e 044 

oa. - » in dram * 046 
Boiled ,, » imbarres ... ~ . 44 

in drums .« pam 049 

Turpentine in DATES ..-ccecerene pa © 310 
in drams (30 galls) an 04086 

‘ enuines Grownd Enclish White Lead, perton 6: 0 © 

(in aot a than 6-ewi. cusks } 

satra for 1-cwt. kegs over 5-cwt. ca ks is 6/9 ewt. 

* The informstio given on this page has heen 
specially com fled fo Tae BUILDER, and is ight. 
The ia a tb ib Som mS the 
average prices of ma erials, the highest 


or lowest. Que'iy and "quantity affect 

prices—a vhieh should be remembered by those 

who make use «f thi information. : 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (contd.) 
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THE BUILDER. 


NEW BUILDINGS 
IN SCOTLAND 


The Editor would be glad to recewe wmfor 
mation for publication under this heading 
from architects, builders, or other persons 
concerned. Items should be received at 
Tue Berper office not later than Tuesday 


erening 


Berwick.—Scuoot.—-The Town Council has 
decided to sell a plot of land for the ere 
tion of a new Catholic school at Tweed 
mouth to Father John McHugh, of St. Cath 
bert’s Church, Berwick. 


Findochty.—Hovses..-A dozen new muni- 
cipal houses are to be built by the Town 
Council of Findochty, Banffshire. 


Dunbiane.—Buivas.--The question of a new 
bridge over the River Allan at Dunblane, to 
relieve the traffic in the narrow High-street 
and to avoid the dangerous turns on the New 
road, has been advanced a stage following a 
joint meeting of Town and County Counc! 
representatives. At this meeting Provost 
Uhick suggested that a bridge should t« 
erected over the river to the south of the 
“ Stirling Arms "’ Hotel 

Dundee.-—Buitpincs.—Plans and sections 
of the following proposed new buildings, 
etc., have been lodged at the office of the 
City Engineer :—Arthurstone-terrace—altera 
tions for Messrs. Malcolm, Ogilvie & Co., 
Ltd. (Messrs. Johnston & Baxter, architects, 
114, Seagate); Caird-avenue—houses for the 
Town Council; Fairmuir-street—pavilion for 
Fairfield Bowling Club (Mr. Joseph John 
ston, architect, 32, Bank-street); Lawton 
road—school for the Education Authority 
(Messrs. Allan & Friskin, architects, 26. 
Castle-street); Roseangle — alterations fo: 
Dundee ex-Service Men's Welfare Club, 
Lid. (Mr. W. M. Patrick, architect, 2, 
Yeamon Shore); Trades-lane—w.c. for 
Angus Garage Co., Ltd. (Mr. W. M. Wilsor 
architect, 61, Meadowside); and Dundee 
area towers for the Central Electricity 
Board 








UILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND“ 


SBoutas are the present rate of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
very endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for 


errors that may occur. 
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NEW COMPANIES 


Buttanp (West Eatrmc), Lro 244 549 
Registered December 23. 16, Uxb ige-road 
Ealing, W.5. Builders, contractors, 4 
Nominal capital, £2,000. one 

Lovts G. Forp, Lrp. (244,578). Rp istered 
December 23. 12, Station-parade™ East 
bourne. Builders’ merchant, etc. Noming] 


— £25,000. 
“ & Co., Lrp. (244 54 


c. T. Geraiwe 
Registered December 23. 7, Broken Whar 
Upper Thames-street, E.C.4. Builders and 
decorators, etc. Nominal ea ital, £2.000 

Harry Brewer & Son, Lav. (244,679 
Registered December 28. House and estat, 
agents, builders’ merchants and brickmakers 
At West Moors, Ferndown, Dorset. Nomina! 
capital, £8,000. 

Timers, Lrp. (244,584). Registered De. 
cember 23. Stourton, Leeds. Manufactarers 
of tiles, bricks, pipes and pottery, etc 
Nominal capital, £100. : 

Essex Wiiirams & Son, Lrp. (244.57 
Registered December 23. Builders, contra, 
tors and decorators. At Vere-street, Cardif 
Nominal capital, £3,000. 

Ricuarpson Beirprmsc§ Suppires. 
(244,503). Registered December 20 
mond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
Nominal capital, £5,000. 

Harrison & Co. (CriIcKiewoop), Lrm 
244,489). Registered December 20. Builde 
and decorator. Cricklewood, N.W. Nomina! 
capital, £1,000. 

E. Wooprrecp, Lrp. (244,486). Registered 
December 20. George-street, Watford. Stone 
aml monumental mason. Nominal capital 
£2,500. 

Horkinson (Mipp.esex), 
Registered December 27. 19, Grosvenor 
place, Westminster, S.W.1. Builders and 
contractors, house and estate agents, et 
Nominal capital, £500. 

SROWNSFIELD Estates, Lap. (244,688 
Registered December 30. To acquire the 
Brownsfield Estate, Manchester; to develop 
and manage the said property; to prepare 
land for building, ete. Nominal capital 
£50.000. E. B. Leech. M.D., 16, St. Jobe 
Mam hester 

Sercers (Buripers), Lrp. (244,702). Regis 
tered December 30. Builders and cortractors 
28, Penbury-street. Worcester. Nomina 
apital, £1,000 

Harrison & Spooner, Lrp. (244,677 
Registered December 28. Builder and dew 
rator. 14 and 16, Hewett-street, E.C.5 
Nominal capital, £9,000 

E. L. Marpew, Lrp. (244,547). Registered 
December 23. 36, Bolsover-street, Great 
Portland-street, W.1. Heating and ventilat 
ing engineers, etc. Nominal eapital, £1,000 

T. Brown & Sow (Heane Hux), Lo 
244,643). Registered December 27. 20 
Milkwood-road, Herne Hill, 8.E.24. Builders 
and decorators, etc. Nominal eapital, £2,000 

Vetcantzep Fisre Marxermsc Boarp 
Lrp. (244,131). Registered December © 
Nominal capital, £1,000. 


Lr 
5, Ray 
W.C.] 


Lap. (244,632 


street, 


Inventions in 1929. 
Gee & Co 


1929, 


write During 
this 


39.927 patents were —_ for 
mntry. It is impossible at this 
allocate these patent applications « 
te countries of origin or as to subject 
of the inventions, but it is probably 
say that, so far as patent applications 
from abroad are concerned, the bulk ‘ 
ave come from Germany and the 
In 1928, the number of patents ap} 
was 38,556, this being the largest number 
on record for any single year up © a 
date. Of this number, 4,694 came from Ger 
many, 3,478 from the U.S.A., 1° rn 
France, and smaller numbers from varies 
other countries, these figures having Ler 
taken from the Comptroller’s repor' “ . 
an advance the above figures show 
those of some centuries a For — 
in the period 1561-1603 (42 years) °° ©", 
made 21 grants (patents) to eliens *”° 
grants to natives. 
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EXCAVATOR. 
Diggin = and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, s. d. 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. ~— atphsapeene peryardcube 11 0 
Add bine clay eccccccsse atescececeves 99 ” 1 0 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. ................ ws Be 0 6 
Planking and strutting to trenches ....................... per foot super 0 5 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring ,, o 1 0 

CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to6 ... per yard cube 38 0 
Add \{ in underpinning in short vasestvalh eieuilionnienn o» % 7 0 
Add i fin floors 6 in. thick .. as ee ‘~ 2 os 
Bid if imn WORTERD  <cvccerecscceseseccecesesenencscsssverreenseseveceseoss gg i 3 9 
Add if ommeniie EY si wee - . lv 0 

Add for hoisting not sib dine 10 ft. beyond the 

Sy ) a Ske ee pos a 26 

BRICKLAYER. 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fietton ci. 
bricks sinheahtaacietiannitttetniadtatiaptnliaes aioe .. per rod 32 00 
Bd OP ten CIETRS ~ pctnictpns tle cisentalagbtiapinditeniney esse oi 7130 0 
Add if in Staffordshire blues ............................-..... : " 22 0 0 
Add if in Portland cement and sand.......... 110 0 

FACINGS. 


Extra, for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the 
common bricks... wee. por ft. super 0 0 1} 











~ POINTING. 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint ...............0<.... ‘ er FN ty 
ARCHES. 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings...................-.-+-- Saal » 9 010 
Axed in stocks ..... = ae, cae 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 

SUIT Zi acccinlcesionstnh ais dameneeiigeatiees - ~ ww Bs 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement.................,, as 8&2 @ 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves... : each 10 0 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, kc. ™ 
with all necessary fire bricks ..................... , Pa 415 0 
~~ aera s. d. 

Half-inch horizontal damp course - per yard super 4 6 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course......... a o 9 6 
Three-quarter-inch on flats in two thicknesses - . 6 3 
Angie fillet. ee EE SE per foot ran 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. ). high abe , ” o 1 2 

MASON. 

York stone templates fixed............. ha EE SSeS per foot eube 13 0 
York stone sills fixed . AT 2 ™. 22 0 
Bath stone and all labour fixed ee ta, BFE ae os de lo 6 
Beer stone and all labour fixed .........cccccccccccccccesceees op s 15 0 
Fe ST Ra Re ee i - 20 «+0 

SLATER. 

Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, inclading nails .... per square 72 9 
Do. 20in. x 10 in, Do. i dw ; a 80 9 
D 24 in. X 12 in. Do. Do. Fe 90 0 

ecsmuiemninnuedl AND JOINER. 

Fir framed in plates.................. ..per foot cube 5 0 

b> joists .... eteae | wy - 5 6 

b roofs, floors and partitions. ioe tt > 6 0 

Do. trusses ... EES ae Se e , 8 6 
ee ee es 

lea! rough close boarding per aq. | 35/6} 40/- | 45/- | 72/- 

tlit centering for concrete floor, in- 

uding struts or hangers ............... a - .. somecwnbtessepuamiiaaliaegen 0 

Do. to Senane ‘ * per ft. SUP. ......--cncsereoeenseerers oll 

utter b ai al bearers (i cdingeiantddl = ate iacieai:’ Bee 
FLOORING. en ede Se 

Deal-cd ges hot ....0-cerceesese-resneee enevsesper eq. — | 44/6 | 53/- | 60/6 

Do. tongued and grooved cece - — | 49/-| 57/4 | 65/- 

Ih matehings ... s 45/- | 61/- ae i 

M skirting, including “backings 

| grounds . per ft.sup. 1/6 1/9) 2/-| 24 
SASHES AND FRAMES. a. d. 
\-a-half moulded sashes or casements........ per foot super 1 10 
Do. Do. —: oak 2s * 2 1 
Stang UD GI cicinicsiesensiesen. | teszteon mere pat “ 0 3 
Dy d frames with lin. inner and outer 
28, 1} in. palley stiles tongued to linings, 
wood sills with 2in. moulded sashes in 
res, double hung, double hung with pul- 
lines and weights ; average Gi86@....-....-.- —» ” 3 9 
DOORS. jage, | ae | 

1 ol equise Ee per ft. sup. | H- | 2/4 | 24 

: _ Eek ee 3/6 2/8 | 2/11 

Tw el moulded both sides. bidsibiinchideies oi 2 Ha 3/2 

. it Seiwa efi 3/72 | 3/5 


. They 
a charges. a (5 y of 1} should be added 


CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON* 
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cover reradded fr EBLE Liability and Nationa! Health and 


hole of the information given on this page is 
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CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES, 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated 














~~ per foot cube l4 0 
Plain deal jamb li framed .. ft. iy ie th 
jamb linings ovccnento su 1 
Deal shelves and bea:ers..................00 er - 3 A i's is 
Add if cross-tomgued  ..........--c0sesese-e o 2d. | 2d. | 2d. 
Deal treads and risers in and = 1” 17) Wa] 2 | 
rough brackets ...............c.sccessesse- 2/l;| 24; 2a; — = 
Deal strings wrot on both sides and 
ROT cecuttessiinnnnsnisiligtamniiinn 18| 2-] 2/2| 28|;— 
s. d. 
Housings for steps and risers .........sesee0- each oll 
Deal balusters, 1 im. X Lp im. ....c.ccseecssevereneee per ft. run 09 
Mahogany handrail : — 3 in. X 3 in. - - 6 0 
Add if ramped . webtitiapesien faint aes tae 12 0 
Add if wreathed 24 0 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barrel bolts 84d. Blt Be ccccdieencencierneen 2/- 
Sesh fasteners .................... 114d. Mortice locks  ...ecnee 4/6 
Casement fasteners ~o ae Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stays ............ : & letting into floor and 
Cupboard locks .............. making Zod ........c.vcessees 19/- 
FOUNDER - — s. d. 
Rolled steel joists ............ . per cwt. 16 3 
PURE CORO GIITTD  cincecingsinie~nctcsinintnctpnegiceestbieatoon oh 19 0 
Do. GRREIIOR wiccctiicnmenitectnbenamaeeen “ 21 9 
BU CITES | an intsicnsevicaisctitpegpemrennandiiiaiahaiatbiaiemebn cache ya 27 6 


RAIN-WATER GOODS. 
j 3° 4’ 5” 























6 
Half-round plain rebated joints ........ft.run | 146 | 19 | 2/- | 2/6 
Ogee Do. DO: - dhitianl % 1A | 2; 2/6 | 3,3 
Rain-water pipes with ears .........-..- 9 1a | 277 | — — 
Extra for shoes and bends ................ each 44 5y/il — _ 
Do. stopped ends  .......cccosseres 99 L/ll' 2/444) 377 | 4/- 
Do. nozzles for inlets ........ ne 2/2 2f7 | 3/10)}4/3 
PLUMBER 8. 4. 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and on silage . perewt, — 44 0 
Do. Do. i GR ccoetes seliaeiiedaamie Aa 43 0 
Extra labour and solder in coated ceas pox | Nakai ati cach 6 9 
Welf joint scincsassosnontonseseciionspesaeatoceetibberdmsianaeensesmne Na Wb iaein 0 6 
Soldered seam . cnpnanvitiliicsilievenstitianicitiaatibaddasiaiuiinimimeses anal lied e 3 
Copper nailing — ............... cnitinencapmncnmsonpecinapnaances ‘ib iy 0 3 
” ree 2 : 
Drawn lead waste pcr ft. run 1/2 1A 2@;- 3/4 4f-) — 
Do. service .... 9 | 18 2: 277; 3Aq — _— 
Do. soil _........ — _ -- — | — | 6A 
Bends in lead pipe eac ch a = -- _— h. 3 | 8/2 
Soldered stopends__,, 1/2' 1/8); 2/1 2/10 | 3/6 - 
Red lead joints . - lid. l/f-| 1/8) 1/il 24 | 4/10 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/0 3/6 | 4/-| 4/1166 | 99 
Lead traps and / | 
cleaning screws os _- —_—_ i 4/7) 9/6); — 
Bib cocks and joints _,, 6/4 977;' 154 41/- — — 
Stop cocks and joints ,, 15/4 17/2! 258 @&/- — -- 
PLASTERER. s. d. 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .................. per yard sup, 2 6 
Do. Do. GRAD Lecisessovmemssnninctannsais = o MM. 
Do. Do. SDE It codsenansedannt ieetne a 40 
BO Carer DI onsen cusses sectrietomtieenaricnabbnvinncate - eo , 
Add metal lathing ................. ” ” 2 6 
(Not including hangers or runners, “ ete., “for sus- 
pended ceilings.) 
Portland cement screed.............-..0:--0ccresceeseeeseneenenes is a oe 2 2 
Do. plain face  .........-.cececosnsossnsesnenrvensesenensnsosonees on oo 3 3 
Mouldings in plaster .............-.--cesecsenersenersererenensnnnes per 1 girth 0 1} 
Onc-and-a-half granolithic paving? 2... per yard sup. 5 
GLAZIER. 
21-02. sheet plain .......0-.--sc-reeserssensseeseerensesssnernsncensanees perfooteup. 0 8} 
Py ee ae eee at = 1 0 
Cee CEE. nencrcritncereerecctncenemnemns © io aA 
}-in. rolled plate _.........- niknietanaininie iy 2 i 09 
} in. rough rolled or cast plate eieinindlaitiniakenememmninds am 2 0 104 
}-in. wired cast plate ibaa edie ealcalaa ya ~ 1 4 
, PAINTER. 
Preparing and oan ea 2 coats . per yardeup, © 9 
Knotting and priming . ccnettnenpionepiae®: i - 0 7 
Plain painting, 1 COMt ........-0---.-0--00 cenaeremeuniiniatite>. gh o 0» 
Do. BRI cesicansinsisitttianatcantnencceviinesinnbiginias 2 } 2 
Do OP I i cerncantetenscesercecsninntnninnmetpigaaninal e an 1 9 
Do OBEN saccccccccecccecerscteconsonsncsensemnnennseateh we 24 
CRORE oecesveceensarectereenccvevccccceroresocess saaseigiveatioa caqevisiiiiiings an “ 2.3 
Varnishing twice  .....cccc-ceececsenensssesessnensnenssntecennentnes 94 * } 9 
SiZIMy ..---c-eenneeneneecsseenenensvnnensnrnencnsnenenenamapensene sensansserees — 9 * 0 3 
Flatting ...... incininrstient emma tip o 0 7 
|S paneer -_ se os a3 
Wax polishing... per foot sup. 0 6 
Frenc polishing... ° 12 
Preparing for and hanging paper censenapecencnpoadansestina per piece, 2/- to 4p- 


and a of 30%, 00 Bn, pin ot eS 
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cheats be addremed to “The Editcr,” 
reach him not later than Tursday evening. 


this heading 
and must 





* Denotes sevepted. 
¢ Denotes prommonally aerepted 
, Denotes eccepted suahed to modi fications 
‘ . 
| Denote: accepted by HM. Office of Works and 
BM. Wer Offes. 
~~New reservoir at Champany Hill, for 
ne TA Mr. J. BR. Fox, Waterworks Engincer 
">. Whitaker & Co. Ltd, Leeds 2047 
(Ia ties of previous tender.) 
Sarten-cn-Mumber.Secondary school, for the 
Linders ES Mr H. G. Gamble, County Archi 
tect. Bank-street-chambers, Lincoin 
B Pumfrey. Lid... (pains 
borvegh £2 
Wilkinson & Houghton, Lid 
Cleethorpes Leo 2 
W. Mariow & Sons. Lid., Hills 
borough, Sheffield 21,641 
Stamp & Son, Bartonon-Ham 
ber 21,581 11 
Theses. Bates & Son, Lid., Earle 
don, Coventry 2in 
Gilbert & Hall, Lid., Notting 
ham x), 
BE. 8. Dale & Sons, Lid., Clee 
thorpes 3 
Kettlewell, Sone & Co Lid 
Heal! 161 1 
G. R. Usher, Barton-on-Haumber 2.65 ¢ 
H. Ashton, Barton-on-Humber 19.988 135 6 
*T. Jenkinson & Sons (Doncas 
ter Lid., Doncaster 19,766 13 1 
Bath Spa Hotel Mr 


Extensions to the Bath 
Vatthews, FRI 
Louden, W.1>— 


architect, 650, Oxford-street, 


*J. Long & Sons, Lid., Railway-road, Bat! 
Belfast.-Masonic Hall in Park-road Messrs 
Meliveene, architects, 2, Wellington-place 

Wein contractore—"M Quid, Lid.. Belfast 

Terracotta and sone dressing —“Uatheri 
Station Brick & Terracotta Cs ta 
Chil Works, Tamworth 

Selfast.Works, for the Et 

Blectric light § installation North-road 
PR. wheool 

G. Macartney, Charch-treet, Belfast ad 

Heating installation North-road PE 
school 


"Musgrave & Co., Lid., St. Anne's Iron 


works, Belfast 1,428 
Heating installation, Harding Memorial 
PE. school 
*W. Willis & Co., 21, Dublin-road, Bel 
fast 32 
Belper.—Extensions to the sewage disposal works 
it Holbrook, for the R.D.( Mesers. Elliott & 
Brown, chartered civil engineers, Burton-building*s 


Nottingham 
Lid., 3, Leeming 


Parliament-street, 
Pletcher & Co 


street, Mansfield £72 6 
G. F. Tomlinson & Sens, City 
read, Derby 5M 1 
Matthew Arundel, Bast Ardsley 
Wakefield 16 
A. Graham & Sons, Huddersfield Sx 
Cc. 8. Tomlinson, Station Mill, 
Alfreton 4m5 0 
Harris & Hunt, Marehay, Derby 455 
T. Beighton, Birmingham 451 6 
H. H. Barry, Radciliffe-on-Trent 45 
W. W. Tomlinson, South Norman 
ton 421 1 
J. & J Warner, Mickleover, near 
Derby 415 
Bowmer & Kirkland, Heage, near 
Belper we 7 il 
*O. Gration, Nether Heage, Belper 358 
Breeonshire.--Bovier house at the Brynmawr 
girie’ and infants’ sehools. for the E« M 
H. ¢ W. Strickland, F.RIB.A County Arch 
tect 
Ridder & Co Manchester £444 
T. Dickinson, Tredegar 238 
Wm. Arthur Abersychan 21 
Foster & Hill, Abergavenny z 
K Davies, Blaina an 
PF. Hann, Bbbw Vale 53 
*White Bros. Sunny Bank, Brynmawr 249 
Biggteewade._Four houses at Potton, for thw 
RDC —_ a 4 Levitt, architect, Marke 
s“juare 
G. Bartle & Son. Potton £1.44 
*C. Hutchinson, Potton 1,392 
—Block of office premises in Joh: 
Hright-street Mesers Bloomer & Gough 


LRIBA.. architects, 
"W. Juggine & 
Lozelia, 


Brigg. 


14, Temple-street 
Co. Wa, Carpenters-road 
Birmingham, contractors 


~Additions and alterations to the Gran 


mar achool, for the Lindsey E.C Mr H. @G 
= Cousty Architect Bank -street-chamber: 
iAcmaA 
Bernard Pumfrey Lid Gains 
borough £11.76 
> Pallister, Léd.. Scunthorpe 11.235 
bert & Hall, Lid. Nottingham 10.4% 
R M. Phillips, Brigg 10,549 1 
H. Ashten, Barton-on-Humber 10.289 7 
*T. Jenkinson & Sons (Doncaster) 
Lid... Doncaster 0.9487 13 
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terations and additions to Dunham 
~~ for the B.D.C. 
and surveyor 


Buckiow 
Massey sewage disposal works, 
Mr i Certis Gordon, engineer 
24-%, Station-beildings 

“©. Collins & Co., 
Manchester. 


Stand-lane, Radcliffe. 


Anglesey, for the 


Burton-on-Trent.— 2 houses at 
Borough Engineer 


c.B Mr. George T. Lynam, 
and Surveyor — 


"GO. Hodges & Son, 


Burton-on 
Trent ; 


£12,487 16 


Carburten.—Widening in reinforced concrete of 
<o bridges on the Worksop and Callam main 


road, for the Notts C.C.>— 

*A. Bastwood & Sons, Warsop £1,162 
Cartton } living-room pe houses on Chats 
worth-avenue site. for the 1 wi Mr J A. West 
4.R.1IB.A.. architect and surveyor, Free Library 
Manor-read -— 

&. Johnson, Hocknall £31,357 

(Subject to approval of M.H 

Coichester.Rebuilding and extensions to shop 
premises in the arcade in Long Wyre-street 
Messrs. Goodey & Cressall, architects and sur 
eyors, St. Peter’s-chambers, High-street 

*F Hutton & Son. Birch. Colchester 
Dagenham.—Wesleyan Central hall Messrs 
Gelder & Kitchen, FF.R.IB.A architects, 12 
Alfred Gelder-street, Hull 

*"H. Somerford & Sor Lid 104, Manor 

street, Clapham, 8.W 

Doncaster.— Reconstruction work at the offices of 
the Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd in Higi 
street 


Buuder—*A. C 


Lister 


fsphaiters—*Tunstail’s Rock Asphalte Co 

Lid 
Doncaster. Electric installation te 180 houses on 
¢ Intake housing estate, for the Corporation 


Building & Colliery Supply Co., Ltd. £742 10 
Dublin.—Electrica! 
img and power at the 
ar-road, for the C.B 

=treet 


insta 
tity 
City 


tions. including light- 
Abattoir. North Cireun 
Engineer, 23. Castle 


Engineering Co 
Pearse-street 


*Hadens 
and ax 


Lid 
Dublin 


19 
£1,897 
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ren modern builder 
uses HENDERSOX” 
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understand, order 
and erect. Can 
be seen at work 
in every town uv 
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| GUARANTEED 
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Dunniew.—Houses, for the Council 

Twelve houers, Thazted— 

*T. Harris ....... ‘ % 
Four, Great Bardfield— 

°.. Pring ... “ ye 
Fourteen, Great Dunmow - 

*... Goodey 

Ten, Great Dunmow— 

*T. Harris sean ux 
Siz, Great Duasso— 

*F. H. Stewart 


Two, Little Baston 
*D. King 48 
Four, Hatfield Broad Oak 
*H. EK. Unele > 
Four, High i seni 
*A. Clark ‘ % 
Four, White — - 
*A. Clark ~_— ; 4 
Eight, Stebbding — 
bey y A Goodey . 
(Subject to M.H. approva 
Fineden.—Infants' school with accommodatix 
for 250 scholars, for the Northants E.C. Mr. G. 
Lewin, County Architect, County Education Offices 
Northampton :-— 
*Childs & Co., Finedon 
Clentieid.—Junior Council school, for the Leices 
tershire E.C. Mr. Ernest G. Fowler, architect am 
surveyor -— 
Bowles & Son, Leicester £6,892 
G. Gambie, Kibworth 6,74 
W. Everard & Son, Glenfield 6,742 ll 
fuone, Richardson & Disney 
(Anstey nee me . 6.72 
Moss & Sons, Lid., Lough 
borough . 6.599 
J Jelley & Son, Leicester . 6,578 
Chitham & Co., Ltd., Leicester 6,5 
Browning Bros.. Humberstone 6,458 18 
Walter Potter, Narborough 6.45 
T. W. Bilson, Leicester 6,344 1 
r. G. Lee. Stoke Golding 6,324 
Haskard, Son & Co., Ltd., Letces 
ter 6.5 
E. Fox & Co., Leicester . 6,28 
F. Elliott, Leicester 6,285 
Clark & Garrett, Leicester 62 
W. Moss & Son, Coalville 6.257 1 
J. C. Kellett & Son, Leicester 6,221 
Hediey V. Batchelor, Fleckacy 6,151 
Armson & Hollis, Kirby Muxtioe 6.146 
W. Smith & Sons, Glenfield 6,128 1 
Sherriff & Co., Lid., Leicester 6,05 
“Orton & Co., Coalville 5 84 
Great Yarmouth. Additions of clase rooms, on 
nd cloak room, ek at the Girle’ High sche 


for the Governors. Messrs. 0!) 


architects, 5, Queen-street 


lrafalgar-road, 
& Haward 


H. A. Holmes & Son £42 
H. R. Middleton & Co., Ltd 3.68 
R. Chaston 6 
, bE Peste!! OF 
R. H. Carter & Son, Lid. 3,4 
D. Leighton & Son = 3,38 
B. G. Beech 3.26 
"Moore & Son. Lichfield-road x 
(All of Great Yarmouth.) 
Grimeby—Council school on a site at Nw 
thorpe. Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, L.R.1LB.A 
irchitect, Court-chambers, Town Hal!-square 
*R. Mark Phillips, Bigby-street, Brigg 
Guildferd.—Alterations and additions t& 


a police station. North-street, fer the T* 


r. J. W. Hipwood, Borough Engineer and * 
veyor 
. Holford & Co £34 
. G. Tarrant 4h) 
Mf Wood & Son ose 762 
Tribe & Robinson 4 
Spear & King 728 
T Swayne & Son a 
Guildford Guild of Builders 67 
W. Frampten & Co 668 
*F. H. Billimore & Son 
(All of Guildford} 
Horsham.—Houses, for the U.D.C 
*Murrell Bros.. Horsham . z 
(Subject to M.H. approval.) 
—Exterior painting of the 


Huddersfield. 
Hall and Municipal Offices, for the Corpor 
Borough Architect, 26, Ramsden-street 

"A. Preston, Crosland Moor, Huddersfie\ 
Muddersfield.— Erection of (a) M houses »! 
% houses at Lowerhouses, Almondbary he 


rc. Mr. J Smith, architect, 25, 
treet 
(a) 
*F. Lindley & Sons, Huddersfield 
Joiner—*J Whitehead & Sons, Halif 


Plumber—*Rest Bros 


Plasterer—*H. Castile & Sons, Ltd., Brix! 

Sliater—"W. BE. Jowitt, Huddersfield. 

Painter—*E. Becles 

Electrician—*H. C. Stringer, Milnsbride 

Concretor—"*K. H. White, Milnebridge 
by) 

“J. T. & H. Bottomley, Huddersfield 

Joiner—*J. Lawson & Sons, Slaithwaite 


Plumber—*J. Marsden & Sons. 
Plasterer—*H. Castle & Sons, L44., Brig’ 
Slater- “T. Allison. Lid. 

Painter—*J. A. Schorah, Mirfield. 
Flectrician—*J. Maraden & Sons, Hodd 
Concreto *E. H. White, Milnabridge 
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Hounsiow.—Twe public conveniences and two London.—The following wo aos : 4 
5 shelte t the Lampton Park, Hounslow, for the been placed by the War Gute nn w bre Pe ar “os ge eg ne ne 
1 Is wth UDC. Mr. J. G. Carey. ended January 2~. @ the wee ‘ounci! infants’ school, and (2) South Oxford 
Hes Py ae - - — asuary 2 Council infants’ school, for the E.C, 
gine me surveyor :~— , Dungeness—acoustical mirror—Concrete Struc- (p— 
* Champion £3,889 ( tures, Ltd.. London, 8.W.1 *Hinkin & Frewin, Lid. Cranham. 7 y 
Prercey 3,756 19 1 Glasgow, Maryhill Barracks—improvements to ia. thon ” em 
Hiseack, Ltd 3s + woe quarters—J. Baxter & Sons, Glasgow oF 4 i as WO 
W nett . § 9 idershot—erection i , > a \<)—~ ’ 
Moorman Ward & Go 3312 6 ne. ieee OP Mee We Dies “Hinkin & Frewin, Ltd., Cranbam- 
‘ Co woscenees 3.107 2 Larkhill—erection of sergeants’ mess—A E SeOeE, OSTERE onnnsem oon Pes ee ae 
‘ hair, 109, The Grove, Islee Lailey, Ltd., Salisbury Preston,—Houses, for the T.C. Borough Engineer 
3,055 0 ( and Sarveyor -— 
Londen.—Alterations to refractory cells ; ee 
(All of Hounslow.) Swaffield-road Institution for the Wondewerth Bight, Swansea estate— 9 ‘ 
Hull parlour and non-parlour houses on Wil B.G, :— *Pius A. Baines & Son, Preston. £3,040 ‘—. 
: i estate. for the Cc. Mr. D. Harvey, F.C. Flack e750 | Twenty-two in Pishwick- Re r 
sR LEA. City Architect Itudson Bros 60 0 A. Swarbriek, Bold-street, Preston ... 8,240 e. pe 
C. H. Smith, Hall £37,782 RK. G. Vipond 6% Rotherham.—New pit-head baths at the New i. > 
. W. Brazell & Sons 639 Stubbin Collieries, for the Miners’ Welfare Com- ak 
Mull. Wood fenc ing at Endyke-lane school site J. Walker & Sons 637 } mittee. Mr. J. I. Forshaw, architect ; - ey AY 
r bc. Mr. R. C. Moore, Director of Educa R. A. Jewell, Ltd 59 0 *R. Walker & Sons, Castleford. ; * an 
, Hull R. 8. Ronald, St. Ann’s Hill, S.W.18 E —Golf club house on the South Cliff ae 
J. M. Simpson, Leven, near Hull. iden ‘ Scarborough. f ; Z 
' , Maidenhead.—Boundary wall and fence at the fur the South Clif Golf Club. Mr. L. K. Sander: 2¢ 
Muli—Band stand and refreshment pavilion at sulation Hospital, for the T.¢ son, L.R.ILB.A., architect, York-place :-— ¥ ‘ 
= W Park, for the Tl Mr. T. Thomas, City i > Amine Building Corporation, “A. W. Sinclare & Sons, Scarborough £4,000 ny 
Png ne sondon - £565 aa . 4 ’ *f i 
cee Mark Holmes & Hayton, Ltd Francis Bros., Tilehurst . V1 Shetheld.—Building on the site of a Thatched pe 7 
H £131 Malfacre & Young, Maidenhead 251 House and existing buildings in High-street, for : 
Thomas Free & Sons, Frenchay, near Messrs, Boots’ Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Station- * 
Hull. -For ) — M.O —, (b Bristol , 236 street, Nottingham :-— 3 \ 
. jting-room, (¢) coal store to pavilion, (du) en Cripps & Green, Ltd.. Maidenhead 218 Fikes : ' . a 
- e gates to Infectious Diseases Hospital at W. Creed & Co., Maidenhead : aie ". A oe & Sons (Builders), Ltd., : 
Cottingham, for the T.C. Mr. D. Harvey W. Cox & Sons, Maidenhead 216 — ay 
RBA. City Architect :— J K. Cooper & Sons Maidenhead x2 ' a9 
: : as theid.—Garage at ilihouses, for the Shef- 43% 
k. Cleminshaw, Hull £3,660 Maidenhead.—New diphtheria block at the Isol held and Hecleshall Co oomiie Wholesale Society. 4 es 
: ; ; tion Hospital, for the T.C.:-— - Ltd., Eccleshall-road. Architect's Department. -s 
Ipswich eT ae ~ — a ater G. H. Dibblin, Dartford py C.W.8., Ltd., Balloon-street, Manchester :— tom 
i systems at the infirmary a vod bridge 4 a. : , é »,07 , oor a . % 
Heathfields, for the B.G Messrs. J. A. E. ©. Hughes, Wokingham 4,788 *Building Department, C.W5., isd. Cf 
. architects, 9, Northgate, Ipswich W. G. Lowe Bros., Twyford 4.645 Sheffield. b . 
~<a? Cox & Sons, Maidenhead .. 4.556 ; 
Cefithe Sons & Cromwell Lid., ul Francis Bros., Tilehurst 4546 South Mimms.—5s00 yards of road from the es 
Liverpool ---» £595 The Allied Building Corporation northern end of Cranborne-road to the sewage dis- - 
Lid., London ..... - 4.527 posal works at Potters Bar, for the R.D.C. Mr. ge 
Kingswinford. pon-pariour type cottages on Hinkins & Frewin, Ltd.. Oxford . 4500 G. Simeox, surveyor, The Causeway, Potters o e 
Tiled House site, Pensnett, for the R.DA Halfacre & Young. Maidenhead 4469 Bar = po 
Mr. W. Meredith, surveyor, Council Offices, Words James & Sons. Maidenhead 4,416 Wimpey & Co., Ltd., Hammersmith ... £7,666 bey 
Stourbridge ' A. C, Dean, High Wycombe : 4.3% John White, Birmingham .................. 6, ey 
E. R. R. Tooby, Stourbridge Boshiers (Cholsey ) Ltd.. Cholse; 4,382 Bell & Sons, Tottenham ..... Sd ee if 
J. K. Cooper & Sons, Maidenhead ...4,338 Greasley, Ltd., Leicester .................... 4,180 > 
Langport.—« houses on the Barrington housing Cripps & Green, Ltd., Maidenhead 4,254 *T. Rainbow, Palmers Green ............... 4,141 ie 
or the R.D«A a J. Lovell & Sons. Marlow 4,180 ee 
Dyer & Sons, Curry Rivel per house £34 W. Creed & Co., Maidenhead 5,948 Southwell.Cottage for sewage works manager Reng 
at Bilsthorpe, for the R.D.C. Messrs. Sands ee 
Leicester.—Extensions to the Isolation Hospita Manchester — New premises in Market-street, for Walker architects, Milton-chambers, Notting- 4 
cr the City Council. Messrs. Symington & Price Messrs. Rylands & Sons, manufacturers :— ham. Quantities by the architects ' 
A.R.1.B.A., architects, 8, Market-street *J. Gerrard & Sons, builders, Swinton, near W. N. Stubbings, Cuckney . cecstessee £23 fate 
rt “Sheriff & Co., Ltd, 444, Gipsy-lane, Leicester. Manchester. =. D my eo ‘ , bo ak 
‘ Manchester.—Offices and canteen to works in arper sreen, Carlson ~T 4 _ a 
Liangefni.—Providing and laying cast-iron pipes Upper Stanley-street and Brewer-street. for Messrs H. G. Hutchinson, —s rvereerarceeee OFS 
nserting fittings, building float-valve cham Hall & Pickles. Ltd.. 64. Port-street. | Messrs. W Rogers & Crooks, Mansfield . 620) 
. ind cementation of open concrete-lined Johnson & Son, architects, 27, Oldham-road, Miles W. H. Chargill, Farnsfield . 816 
se of 990,000 gallons capacity, for the U.D.C Platting -—— . — caniat 4 em. * ae , -_ = 
“Vr HC dams. c y > » Que x v "A. Mason, ansfiel . oo 
{ t . a > pepe engineer, 69, Queen “Tinker & Young, Ltd., Newton Heath. 
t $s ion-on-Tees.— Extensions and adaptations to 
yanee® 6© WOES, C8. . Newport (Men).—Branch banking premises for Py Council School, for the Carperaties.. 
Fothergill Bros., Ltd., Exeter £1,940 1 Barclays Bank, Ltd., at the corner of Corn-street Mr. G. P. Stainsby architect 2, High-street -— 
Cementation of reservoir— and Commercial-street Messrs. Habershon & : ” oa pnp * , 
I s Cementation Co., Don Fawckoner, F.R.I.B.A., architects, 41, High-strect J. C. Watson, Stockton-on-Tees. . £7,749 
_— . ; —_ “6. Turner & one, Ltd., Penarth-Foad, Uxbridge.—Interior decorations and repair of he 
London.—T! following contract } = Grancetown, Card! 47 houses in George-street, Montague-road. Chip- p 
1 into bs HM Ow daring the week wien Northampton.—Internal decorations to 277 houses pendale Waye and Hillingdon-road, for the EP 
¢ 28th instant :— and tenements, for the C.B ate Mr. William L. Eves, F.R.LB.A., 54, High- ie 
stree * 
\ History Museum, South Kensington—in *T. J. Gudgeon £241 ‘ re So . : rf 
f decorations—W E. Greenwood & Son A E. Bellham 167 Fassnidge & Son, Uxbridge £3527 13 SA 
Mordaunt-road, Harlesden, N.W.10. on Couns & _ ie Wadsiey.—Piastcrer’s work and wiring for elec- 4 @ 
mp — 7? ee —. w wiey he Rawarés 233 ¥ tric light at the Mental Hospital, near Sheffield, wks 
. Co., Lid., 74, Earl's Court-read, Ken estley Ldw: , for the West Riding Mental Hospitals Board. gt = h 
. oat -— om tale — Nerwich.—New building for the County Sur WwW. BE. W. Burton, architect and engineer, est : oH 
~ eae Ae Pres | 5 Bay — e.. veyor’s department, for the Norfolk C.C. Messrs Riding Mental Hospitals Board, Wakefield ie 
D ewer ; H . - gs , . » “ E. T. Boardman & Son, architects Plasterer’s work— Le 
ggers Hill Saw Miils, Vicarage-lan . . Agr fo Ag Victoria-street te 
ol *Bullen & Son, Cromer £16,750 ( posted Son, ictoria-stree ores - ; qs 
District—ordinary works and repairs—fl heffiel 7 ime 4 
& Sons, Albert-street, Ventnor ‘ Otley. ] houses on the Westbourne park Wiriag for electric light . = 
District.—plumber’s work—J. F. Ander estate, for the U.D.C. Richard B. Isie & Co., 22, Priory- 
Summer-street, Aberdeen tJ. Newsome Walker, Horsforth £31,063 place, Doncaster ‘ - 1310 , 
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Watthamstew-—U Mo Cherch in Pearhyn-crescent 
for the Mathews Memoria Mesere. George Baines 
& Son, F.RIB.A.. architects, 121, Victoria-street 


SW Surveyor, Mr. Henry Smith, PSL, 
High Holborn, "1 

G. M. Page £0.33 1 6 

rau 4 Higgs 1 666 

W. M. Brand 10,5 

Fr. H. Smith 10.283 ¢ 

H. Kaight & Son 19.213 

Deve Bros., Lid 10,175 

BE. J. Coxhead a | 

"A. BE. Symes, Lid. Carpenter's 

road, Stratford, FE 


AN of Londen _) 


Warwickshire. Widening the main line between 
Otten station and Bentley Heath level crossing 
for the G.W.R Engineer, Paddington Station -~ 


“Cleveland Bridge 
Lid 


and Engineering (< 


Darlington 






® YEARS RFPUTATION 
FOR RELIABLE 
WORKMANSHIP 


COMPETITIVE PRICES—HIGHEST QUALITY 
—EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


Please ath for Bookie “ B.” 


« Parquet Flooring 
ill Gate 
London, W.11. Phone: Park 
1885 and 7S58* 


Turpin 








J.GLIKSTEN «SON 


LiMiTED — —— 
Estas.isump 1885 


Specialists in 
SEASONED HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY, WALNUT, 
BIRCH, MAPLE, TEAK, 
JAPANESE, AMERICAN, 
and WAINSCOT OAK, 
WHITEWOOD, etc. 
FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
PLYWOOD ie af sizes and quiitia. 
Forty acres Storage Whar and Registered Office -— 
CARPENTERS RD., 
STRATFORD, 
LONDON, E.15. 














Telephone . Telegrams : 
East 3771 Gliksten, "Phone, 
(5 lines) London 
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Martin’s-close, for 


Winchester) houses at ™ 
the Tc = 
*F. G. Barsills 
Weodlestord (Yorks)—Four houses at Eshalt- 
place 
*L. Armitage 
w -~Boundary Wallis. etc at Marine 
vardens, for the T.C. Borough Surveyor -— 
Longley & Co., Crawley 24.90 0 0 
Limpus & Son, Lid., Hove 4.700 0 
Rodle & Co.. Ltd., Eastbourne... 6,194 0 0 
Sandell & Sons, Worthing 4,070 0 0 
Sandell & Sons, Worthing 3,e2 11 10 
Wythall.—Earth closets at Silver-street school, 
r the Wercestershire E.C. -— 
Weaver, Central Joinery Works 
Strand, Bromegrove Lay 


Devon Education Extensions. 


rhe Devon Education Committee proposes 
he following building programme for 1930 
on Plympton; additional 
Hatherleigh premises ; 
mnior school at St. Budeaux; new senior 
heol at Torrington: extensions at Wool 
brook School, Sidmouth; and new premises 
Bampton and Ilfracombe The 
Fducation Committee's Secretary is Mr. J. F 
Young, M.A., Exeter 


School a site at 


commodation at 


on attes at 


Marking Order Recommended for Imported 
Roofing Slates 


The Standing Committee under the Ms 
chandise Marks Act, .926, have reported to 
the Board of Trade on their inquiry into the 
question of imported slates for roofing. The 
Committee consider that the case for a Sale 
Order for marking has becn made out, but 
that there are not sufficient grounds for an 
Importation Order. The Committee say they 
consider that the fear of one of the oppons nts 
that a Sale Order would be largely evaded by 
direct importation by the user is not well 
founded. It was shown by the evidence that 
where slates are employed the roofing is 
generally the subject of a sub-contract, and is 
usually carried out for the builder by a reof 
ng contractor, who supplies the slates. It is 
pointed out also that there is a possibility 
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that inspection of slates at the po 
lead to breakage and delay. The Cor ~ 
recommend that each importe@ roofing slate 
shall be required, on sale or exposure for sale 
to bear an indication of origin applicd by 
rubber stamping or stencilling. i on 
mittee’s Keport is published by the Stat ioner, 
()ffice (Cmd. 3461, price 2d.). 
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